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AFTER THE VERDICT 


SEPTEMBER 1899 


FRANCE, cloven in twain by fire of hell and hate, 
Shamed with the shame of men her meanest born, 
Soldier and judge whose names, inscribed for scorn, 

Stand vilest on the record writ of fate, 

Lies yet not wholly vile who stood so great, 

Sees yet not all her praise of old outworn. 
Not yet is all her scroll of glory torn, 

Or left for utter shame to desecrate. 

High souls and constant hearts of faithful men 

Sustain her perfect praise with tongue and pen 

Indomitable as honour. Storms may toss 
And soil her standard ere her bark win home: 

But shame falls full upon the Christless cross 


Whose brandmark signs the holy hounds of Rome. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Vor. XLVI—No. 272 MM 

























































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A VOICE FROM CAPE COLONY' 


British subjects resident in South Africa have read with interest 
the comments upon the South African crisis made by the leading 
newspapers at home. But the perusal of these comments has not 
given them unqualified pleasure ; for it is evident that our home 
journalists are not cognisant of the correct position of affairs out 
here. For instance, the Guardian and the Bconomist both express 
the opinion that they do not ‘see why England and the Transvaal 
should go to war, with all the possibilities of a long racial feud in 
South Africa, because President Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner 
cannot agree as to the exact period of qualification for voting power 
in the South African Republic.’ 

To our countrymen at home this, no doubt, is looked upon as 
the rational view of the situation; but it is not so soothing or 
satisfying to us who live out here, and are consequently able to 
diagnose where the radical mischief is really centred. The question 
at issue is not the franchise for the Uitlander, but—British 
Supremacy. Now, to talk of ‘British Supremacy’ is, perhaps, an 
appeal to jingoism, and our comfortable critics at home will at once 
discredit all remarks coming from one who can make use of such a 
bumptious phrase. But there is no inclination on my part to make 
a gallery appeal. Rather will I let plain facts speak for themselves. 

To understand the crisis in South Africa, one must first under- 
stand the Boer nature. The perspective view of that nature, as seen 
from the shores of the old country, is charming—quite idyllic. The 
Boers are supposed to be a simple, pastoral and puritanical people, 
who plough their fields and tend their cattle during the day, and 
read their Bibles at night. They are regarded as pioneers of civili- 
sation—a rugged race who storm the wild fastnesses of Dame Nature, 
and subdue her wild moods with their indomitable will. Truly, 
distance lends enchantment. Instead of this, the Boers are nothing 
more nor less than a low type of the genus homo. 


1 The author of this article, a stranger to me personally, writes to me that he 
* belongs to no political party, and cannot claim the acquaintance of any politician of 
note.’—[EpD, NINETEENTH CENTURY. ] 
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Evolution teaches us that hunger was the first schoolmaster of the 
human race. The struggle for life was a struggle for nutriment ; and 
our prehistoric fathers carried on the struggle individually, erroneously 
thinking that to co-operate meant to halve (instead of doubling) their 
gains. Mistrust was the fetter with which Man used to be bound. 
Therefore men lived apart, and because they lived apart they mis- 
trusted each other. 

Now mistrust is the key note of the Boer nature. Mistrust is the 
strength of the Africander Bond. Mistrust is the festering sore in 
South Africa. The Boers are said to have been the pioneers of civilisa- 
tion ; but, in fact, they were only refugees from the levelling-up influ- 
ences of a civilised community. - Mistrust of their fellow-men made 
them trek northward across the Vaal; and mistrust of each other 
impelled them to establish their homesteads at such great distances 
from each other that a few thousands occupied a tract of country 
twice the size of England. In self-sought isolation they have tried 
to escape the tide of civilisation. But in vain. Through no fault 
of theirs, they have become the owners of a fabulously rich mineral 
country. Through no fault of theirs, the hidden wealth was 
discovered. Without effort on their part Johannesburg has sprung 
up, and the gold-mining industry has been firmly established. 
Against their will, they have been compelled to form a Government ; 
and latterly have been drawn into contact with the civilised nations 
of the world. The congested populations of European cities are 
bound to relieve themselves by overflowing to those parts of the 
earth where there is plenty of room. It is natural some should 
come to these parts, where, as Mr. Rhodes has said, we have the 
diamonds and the gold, the health and the climate. The world is 
now too small for 45,000 Dutch burghers to wish to have all to 
themselves territory nearly as large as the British Isles, where there 
are 500 persons to each square mile. Apart from questions of 
suzerainty and an 1884 Convention, the selfism of a small number 
of enemies to progress, driven by mistrust of one another to occupy 
a vast tract of land far beyond the actual requirements of the 
struggle for nutriment, must be condemned in these days when old- 
time demarcations are breaking down, and the young man claims to 
be cosmopolitan. 

Mistrust has put the Boers at the head of affairs in the Transvaal, 
and Mistrust keeps themthere, There is an organisation existent in 
South Africa which owes its strength to Mistrust, and that organisation 
is, as I have already said, the Africander Bond. The Bond is an organism 
in which brain and muscles play their respective parts. The brain— 
to do it justice—is an active, clever one, and it has connected itself 
with the muscles by motor nerves, and motor nerves only. What 
the brain orders the muscles most implicitly and unthinkingly obey. 
Among the Boers education has not been encouraged except of late 
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years. Clever men are still the exception, not the rule. The Boer 
is conscious of his defective education, and looks up to the man who 
has been educated in the University of Edinburgh or Amsterdam 
with unfeigned admiration. It was only natural that educated 
colonial Dutchmen should soon discover that they were Admirable 
Crichtons to their countrymen, but very ordinary individuals to the 
cultured classes of Europe. Here was their tempting opportunity, 
and they took it. By assuming the command of a people who were 
too ignorant to gainsay the specious arguments by which they 
brought them ‘to acknowledge their leadership, they have at one 
lucky stroke secured position, wealth, and power. Their illiterate 
countrymen idolise them, obey them, and at the same time mistrust 
them, Mr. Jan Hofmeyr and President Kruger are the brain of the 
Africander Bond. Some aim had to be discovered by which this 
vast organism, which covers South Africa from Table Bay to the 
Limpopo, might be cemented. The Brain found what they wanted 
in the magical words ‘Ons Land.’ Historical facts were disregarded, 
gratitude for past benefits never dreamt of. ‘South Africa for 
the Africanders’ was the cry uttered by thousands of throats as 
loudly as in times past a mob had yelled ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ The inevitable confusion followed; some cried one 
thing and some another. Then the great Grammateus, Hofmeyr, 
told the people what they must do; they must form themselves into 
an Africander Bond and obey all commands issued from Camp Street 
and Pretoria. ‘Our John,’ as the Boers call Mr. Hofmeyr, was from 
that time an important political factor in South Africa. He has 
under him an unthinking machine, which acts with the precision of 
an automaton. He is currently supposed to have at his control large 
sums of money, supplied by the Transvaal Government, with which 
he can further his political schemes and secure his Bond victories. 
His object is to undermine British Supremacy in South Africa. 
Fortuitous circumstances and a blind Imperial Government have 
assisted him beyond his fondest dreams. The Gladstone fiasco was 
the root of all our present troubles in South Africa. Briefly the 
history of that fiasco may betold. After the South African Republic 
had been established, a Bapedi chief, named Sekukuni, made war. 
The Boers were unable to conquer him. The country was in a 
desperate plight. The burghers would not fight nor pay taxes, the 
exchequer was empty and the Government helpless. Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone was sent by the British Government to watch events. 
Accompanied by about thirty mounted policemen he arrived at 
Pretoria, and received petitions from the inhabitants praying that 
the country might be annexed tothe British Crown. This was done. 
The only mistake Sir Theophilus made was in not taking a plebisci: >. 
Paul Kruger, Joubert, Pretorius, and a few more leading spirits 
declared the country had been annexed against the wish of the 
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people, and, led by them, the Boers began the war of independence 
in 1881. After the catastrophes at Brouker’s Spruit and Majuba 
Hill the Gladstone Cabinet put aside all thought of prestige and 
empire, and in a mistaken magnanimous spirit gave back the Trans- 
vaal to the Boers. From that time nothing can persuade the Boers 
that the English Government is not afraid of them, and they cherish 
the tradition that one Boer is worth ten Englishmen. The spirit of 
bravado has spread over the Free State and the colony. Disloyalty 
and disaffection are rampant among the members of the Africander 
Bond, and gradually things have arrived at the present crisis, when 
Sir Alfred Milner has declared that the case for intervention is over- 
whelming. Punch, in an open letter to the High Commissioner, 
has thought fit to heap ridicule upon him as a man the grave of 
whose reputation has been dug in the South African sand. Punch 
accuses him of having become a partisan of the Progressive Party 
and South African League. Furthermore, the Vagrant gibes at the 
High Commissioner’s comparison drawn between the Uitlanders and 
the Helots. The cheap sarcasm may pass for good currency 
at home, but out here Sir Alfred Milner is known to have spoken 
nothing but the truth. Great Britain must intervene to put an 
end to the Mistrust and racial feud that now exist, and are paralysing 
the commerce of the Cape Colony. 

Great Britain must assert her supremacy in order to stem the 
poisonous sap that flows through the branches of the Bond, the 
evidence of its deleterious work being found in the evil fruit it pro- 
duces. The Africander Bond is naught but an Inquisition; and 
its martyrs are not a few. The case of the Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, is a case in point. A cultured 
gentleman, a loyal subject, he made a speech at Kimberley in 
support of the franchise being given to the Uitlanders. Instantly 
the terrorism of the Bond was put in motion. He was to have 
occupied a pulpit in the Transvaal for a month, but was warned 
away. He went to preach in a church in the colony, and was met 
by the Kerkraad, who informed him if he entered the pulpit a hostile 
demonstration would be made. His own congregation are against 
him, and he is forced to resign his pastorate. Many more cases 
might be quoted, but one more will suffice. It is that of a medical 
man who was summoned by a Bondman to attend his little child. 
As the case was in the hands of a brother practitioner, he refused to 
go, according to medical etiquette. At the next meeting of the 
District Bestuur the Bondman lodged his complaint. It was decided 
by those present to boycott the offending doctor. A young man was 
invited to settle in the district, and promised the support of the 
Bond. Thus are English gentlemen dictated to by this Bond 
organisation. Tradesmen who offend the Bond are often ruined. 
Take a hypothetical case of two tradesmen who are rivals. One joins 
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the Bond. It is easy for him at a District Bestuur to accuse his 
rival of some supposed antipathy to Bond principles. The rival 
must now join the Bond if he desires to defend himself. 

Thus Mistrust and Fear are the recruiting sergeants of this perni- 
cious organisation that is permitted to flourish in the Cape Colony, 
and whose roots have struck deep into Transvaal soil. The Transvaal 
Government have a supply of 100,000 rifles. For whom are these 
intended, when their fighting strength is only 20,000 men? It is 
the general opinion of residents in South Africa that they would be 
served out to any men who were the pronounced enemies of British 
Supremacy. Johannesburg is dominated by forts which are meant 
for its destruction, not its protection. Thus Mistrust is emphasised 
by the Transvaal Government. Knowing all this, where is Sir Alfred 
Milner to blame when he says that South Africa will never be at rest 
until British Supremacy is acknowledged ? 

And still another danger threatens us. The native races of 
South Africa are beginning to lose their faith in the power of Great 
Britain. The weak-kneed policy of the Imperial Government in the 
past has misled them. They are keenly conscious of the political 
struggle that is being carried on, and the perpetual reply of Imperial 
non locus standi to all appeals has begun to bring them under the 
thraldom of the demon Mistrust. As time passes, the disintegrating 
force of Bond policy works more surely among Her Majesty's 
subjects. And when Britain becomes involved in some European 
war, the enemies of British Supremacy in South Africa will rise in 
revolt. The war ery of ‘Africa for the Africanders’ will be raised, 
and as at a given signal the carnage will begin. The whole of Africa 
will be in a blaze. In the Soudan the False Prophet will again 
raise his standard of revolt. In Uganda, Mashonaland, Matabeleland, 
the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Zululand, Natal, Griqualand, Pondoland, Tembuland, 
and in the Cape Colony, the horrors of bloodshed and brutal massacre 
will prevail; and who shall say whether British Supremacy in South 
Africa will be able to survive the holocaust? Of a truth the 
Britishers in South Africa have reason on their side when they give 
an unqualified support to the utterances of the High Commissioner, 
and resent the accusation as to frothy language. The horrible 
possibility of a long racial feud in South Africa, spoken of by the 
home press as a thing of the future, is here already, and has been 
here, alas! for some time past ; nor will it be swept away except by 
a prompt and firm decision that Great Britain shall be recognised by 
one and all as the paramount power in South Africa. 


C. USHER WILSON. 
The Rectory, Colesberg, Cape Colony. 
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LIBERALISM AND ITS CROSS-CURRENTS 


Any question as to an early resurrection of the Liberal party as a 
potent force in the State will call forth different answers, not only 
according to the bias of those by whom they are given, but even 
more according to the standpoint which they occupy. For example, 
two friends, both holding strong Liberal sentiments, arrived at 
entirely opposite conclusions ; but the one who took the more hopeful 
view was a simple private in the ranks, while his friend, who spoke 
much more doubtfully, had a place on the front Opposition bench. 
It must be said, however, that even those who—being at the centre 
of political life, and having themselves to play a considerable part in 
the somewhat trying struggles of an Opposition which is in a hope- 
less minority—are necessarily inclined to pessimism have become 
more cheerful in tone during the closing months of the Session. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done much to revive the 
fighting spirit of the party, and has been materially aided in his 
work by the disinterested zeal which led Mr. Herbert Gladstone to 
accept the position of the Senior Whip, and the remarkable tact and 
geniality which he has shown in the discharge of his new duties. 
Undoubtedly the Opposition is stronger at the close than at the 
beginning of the Session. It may be said that the change is due 
rather to the mistakes of the Government than to any special 
merit of their opponents, but the fact remains the same whatever 
be the cause. In all fairness it must also be added that if 
Ministers have blundered the leader of the Opposition has shown 
a capacity to turn their mistakes to the advantage of his party, and 
has fully justified his elevation to the high position to which 
he has been called, and in which he has shown a spirit and vigour 
that have surprised even the friends who knew how much dormant 
force was underneath his calm exterior. 

The successes in the country have been even more remarkable 
than those in Parliament. But still the doubt remains whether 
there has been a corresponding advance towards that unity which is 
an essential condition of victory. It must be remembered that the 
great aim of robust and wise Liberals is not merely the return of 
their leaders to office, but the recovery of real power for the principles 
which they hold. It is the purpose of this article to consider how 
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far this higher object can be accomplished, and what progress is 
being made in this direction. It is a poor satisfaction to win 
victories even so remarkable as those at Oldham and Edinburgh 
unless there be some prospect that they will be turned to practical 
account. But in order to do this there must be a more cordial under- 
standing among Liberals themselves, and I must add especially among 
the leaders. It is clear that the different sections of the party in the 
constituencies are able to find a common ground of action and to 
occupy it with an enthusiasm which commands success. There is no 
obvious reason why the same union should not be effected in the party 
as a whole. 

The thorough revelation of the inveterate temper of Toryism, 
which we have had during the present Administration, ought to 
help materially in this direction. The great Unionist party, as its 
members so fondly and proudly describe it, is not in reality more 
homogeneous than the opponents whom its advocates are fond of 
taunting with their divisions. It would be as unfair to take Mr. 
Chaplin as a type of the Cabinet as it is to regard Mr. Labouchere 
as the representative of Radicalism. Both of them are extreme men, 
in whom we may see the ultimate product of tendencies which are 
at work in their respective camps. There is this difference, however, 
that Mr. Chaplin wields an authority on the one side to which the 
Member for Northampton cannot lay claim on the other. It is not 
to be supposed, indeed, that the Ministry contemplates a return to 
Protection because in one of the most foolish of foolish speeches 
Mr. Chaplin sought to combine the semi-Socialism of the Tory 
democrat with the most bigoted and old-world views of a belated 
Tory like himself. In the scheme of getting old-age pensions out 
of a new tax on corn, which was to raise millions of money and yet 
be paid by nobody, might have been detected a stroke of genius 
had not its fatuous folly provoked the angry condemnation of his 
own friends and been met with shrieks of scornful laughter from the 
world outside. Doubtless it showed that Mr. Chaplin is not a 
statesman, and that his is not the dominant force in the Cabinet ; 
but not the less is the very proposal itself a sign of the temper which 
prevails in a section of the Ministerialists who still cling to the old 
Tory traditions. That section is more numerous and powerful than 
outside appearances indicate. The dreamers of a return to the good 
old times of bloated rents and a starving people are few, and the 
number of those who are prepared to take the independent action 
of the Marquis of Londonderry and Mr. Carson as very serious may 
probably be even less; but the secret discontent with the measures 
which have been passed in the hope of satisfying electioneering 
promises and of attracting working men to the Ministerial standard 
at the approaching General Election is widespread. The men who 
cherish it, and who in the lobbies of the House and elsewhere often 
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express it in very emphatic language, do not understand the true 
inwardness of the situation. They chafe against Liberal Unionists 
and their ways, and in their secret heart believe that they have 
robbed them of a large share of the lawful spoils of war. They fail 
to see that without them and their influence there would have been 
no victory and no spoils. Whether the Liberal Unionists have 
obtained more than their due share is a question with which a 
Liberal had better not intermeddle. 

One point, however, is certain. The Tory idea of class privilege has 
dominated the most important legislation of the Government. The 
Prime Minister has been born centuries too late. The keenest critic 
would not question his abilities or doubt his patriotism. But he is an 
aristocrat of the aristocrats. Had he lived in the closing half of the 
sixteenth century, he might have served his Queen and country with a 
fidelity and skill that would have won him a reputation equal to that of 
his great ancestor. But he is not at home in this nineteenth century. 
While fully abreast with its intellectual and scientific culture he is 
out of touch with its practical ideas, and in fact seems unwilling to 
stoop from his lofty heights to understand them. He is a very 
interesting phenomenon, this sixteenth-century statesman with his 
fine aristocratic instincts tempered’ by a real Christian sentiment of 
humanitarianism. But his politics belong to the past, and, in truth, 
not the least curious and interesting feature in him is his entire 
aloofness from modern tendencies. He has to recognise them as 
facts; he must, however reluctantly, come into contact with them 
and perhaps even accept them as auxiliaries in the working out of his 
own plans, but he has no sympathy with them, and he will not yield 
to their influence a single point that is not absolutely necessary. 
The aristocracy are, in his view, the proper rulers of England, and 
his policy is to conserve what still remains of their power, and, if it 
be possible, even to recover something of what has been lost. 

How far he might have succeeded had it been political prestige 
and influence only which he sought to regain, I will not undertake 
to say. Unfortunately for itself, the efforts of the Government have 
been in another direction. For the moment the mind of the nation is 
so preoccupied with more sensational matters that it may be thought 
that the people are indifferent to such small affairs as the doles by 
which Ministers have helped the privileged classes at the cost of 
the people at large. It is true that the nation is on the crest of 
a wave of commercial prosperity, and the burden of the payments to 
landlords and priests will not press with any severity while the 
present state of things lasts. It is more than possible, however, 
that the demands on the public Exchequer will become more 
pressing, that even the favourite expedient of diverting the Sinking 
Fund may fail to supply the deficiency, and that new taxation may 
have to be imposed. In that case the policy of the Government in 
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these grants to their friends will be more sternly judged than it has 
yet been. But apart from any such contingency, it is certain that, 
whenever the General Election comes, it will be a grave count in the 
indictment against the Ministry and the party it represents. 

It would not be easy, indeed, to find anything which more com- 
pletely reveals the true spirit and tendency of that Toryism against 
which the Liberal party has to wage continued warfare. It is class 
legislation of the most flagrant kind. It may seem offensive to 
compare it to the tactics of Tammany Hall, and of course. there are 
wide differences between the two. But far apart as they are in degree, 
there is an unpleasant resemblance in the principles which lie at the 
root of these two policies. In both cases there is a distinct acceptance 
of the law that the spoils are for the victors. It may not be carried to 
the same extent, and its application may not be marked by the same 
ugly features among ourselves as with our Transatlantic cousins. But 
it is hard to see how an English Tory critic of the manifold corruptions 
of Tammany Hall could break the force of the tu quoque with which 
a Democrat might retort, pointing to the grants to the landlords 
and the Church, which are such conspicuous items in the financial 
policy of the Administration. 

With this fact and others of a like character before us, it is clear 
that the old Toryism is not dead. It believes still, as it always has 
believed, in class legislation, and, deluding itself with the idea of a 
reaction among the people, has been seeking to recover some of the 
ground which has been lost. The old Liberalism, therefore, has still 
its work to do. Government by the people and for the people is one 
of its old rallying cries, and it has to be raised to-day as loudly and as 
firmly as ever. The rights of the democracy have been recognised, 
and though there are some changes, especially in the Registration 
Laws, which are necessary to the completion of the work, it is not 
probable that the old controversy on this point will be resumed. The 
dividing lines between the Tories and Liberals of the half-century 
following the first Reform Bill were all but effaced by the Act of 
1885, and it is not easy to conceive of any similar controversy 
springing up. There has, in truth, been a good deal of disillusion 
on both sides; and though there is a section of Conservatives who 
fancy that some party advantage may be secured by a new scheme of 
Redistribution, their views are not widely shared and do not command 
the assent of the ablest men in the party. The attitude which the 
Ministry and its supporters have taken in the discussion with Presi- 
dent Kruger and his Boers has itself committed them to a more 
popular—what at one time would have been regarded as a distinctly 
Liberal—view of the Franchise. That may therefore be regarded as 
a lis finita, at all events so far as party conflicts are concerned. 

But with the other half of the old Liberal creed it is otherwise. 
There are differences, as serious as ever, as to the legislation which 
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will really be most expedient for the people, and it must be admitted 
by the most convinced and progressive of Liberals that they cannot 
be summarily settled by a few well-turned and catching formule. 
France has accepted as its guiding principle ‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.’ And yet it presents us to-day with a ghastly spectacle 
which has shocked not only the human feelings but the conscience 
of the civilised world. It is only the old lesson of the victim of the 
guillotine: ‘O Liberty, how many are the crimes perpetrated in thy 
name!’ But it is brought home to us to-day in a singularly im- 
pressive form. The martyr of the Rennes court-martial is an object- 
lesson easily learned and not to be soon forgotten. It is an emphatic 
and eternal warning against the cant of political strife, and not less 
against the folly of a blind and implicit faith in mere institutions. 
It suggests that the freest institution may be so worked as to 
legalise the most shameless injustice. It certainly teaches us the 
folly of trusting in mere professions of Liberalism, without subjecting 
them to the most searching scrutiny. 

The lesson is one that Liberals need, and in the full understanding 
and practice of it lies, I venture to think, the way to a development 
of the true strength of the party. For some years past—I would 
venture to fix the date at 1886— it has made too much of programme. 
The programme has, in fact, become an Act of Political Uniformity, 
to whose conditions the members of the party were expected to sub- 
scribe. The articles do not, perhaps, number thirty-nine, but they 
are sufficiently numerous and comprehensive to tax severely the faith 
of many who have acquiesced in them. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for the adoption of a policy 
which, on the first view, must have seemed somewhat dangerous. It 
was necessary to call forth all the reserves of English Liberalism and 
to weld them into one compact mass. The Unionist schism had 
disturbed the centre of gravity in the party and (as Mr. Gladstone 
observed to me) inclined it much more to the extreme left. But 
Radicals had their own ‘root and branch’ ideas of reform—some 
pointing in one direction and some in another, but all strong and 
resolute in their own. With those who shaped the general outline 
of policy there was no sacrifice of principle. They were convinced of 
the necessity of the various reforms proposed, though they may have 
seen the unwisdom of preparing and publishing this elaborate chart 
of legislation for years to come. But it was not so with all the 
recruits to the host, not a few of whom, while regarding themselves 
as Liberals and anxious to serve under the ‘old flag,’ stumbled at 
some of the tests which they were required to swallow. To the ‘ pro- 
gramme’ I ascribe most of the difficulties which have since harassed 
the party. In my judgment it was a very true indication of the 
ultimate aims of Liberalism, and there were none of its items to 

which I took strong exception. But I could not fail to see that to 
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embody all these changes in one scheme was to fling out a cartel of 
defiance to all the vested interests which were assailed, and to unite 
in one compact army a number of separate regiments who should have 
been met in detail; while at the same time it was pretty sure to 
alienate important sections who could not approve of every proposal, 
and were more affected by their dissents than by their assents. 

But the most serious objection of all, in my view, is that this 
brandishing of a programme, which every representative of the party 
must adopt or be turned out of the synagogue, is an egregious 
perversion of the true spirit of progress. True Liberalism is at once 
narrower and broader than any programme—that is, there are some 
who accept every one of its articles who at heart have no sympathy 
with its noblest ideals, and there are those who repudiate it alto- 
gether and yet are under the dominion of its spirit. It is atendency 
working for righteousness, for liberty, for equity between class and 
class and between nation and nation. It is the unselfish temper in 
public life, and, as selfishness ever proves itself its own worst enemy, 
it is really the spirit of wisdom and sagacity in politics. Is it 
necessary to say more in order to show that it is quite possible for 
sincere Liberals to take very opposite views on questions of the day ? 
There are, of course, some that can be easily settled by a very short 
and sharp process. Some proposals so clearly involve the invasion 
of private right, or the sacrifice of public honour, or a pandering to 
the passions and prejudices of the multitude, that no man who has 
the root of Liberalism in him could hesitate as to the verdict he 
ought to pronounce. But there are a whole multitude of points 
that are perpetually arising which do not admit of such treatment. 
I take up the newspaper of the day on which I write and immediately 
I have illustrations of this. Here, first, is the Dreyfus case. All 
Liberals, and I suppose all intelligent Tories as well, are agreed as 
to the iniquity not only of the recent trial, but of the proceedings 
ab initio. But no sooner do we leave this common ground and 
come to the consideration of how Englishmen can best manifest their 
indignation, than a wide divergence of opinion reveals itself. Liberals 
take the most opposite views and maintain them on the basis of their 
Liberalism. The same disagreement is seen as soon as I pass on to 
the South African crisis, and it is a phenomenon which is continually 
presenting itself in our ordinary discussions. Nothing could, there- 
fore, well be more futile than an attempt to secure unity after the 
fashion in which it has been sought in the State Church, where it 
has proved so egregious a failure, by insisting on uniformity. 

But if that be so, how overmastering the plea for tolerance ! 
We simply cannot afford to excommunicate one another, and that for 
the very simple and obvious reason that such action would mean 
nothing less than political suicide. Take, for example, the section 
which makes Temperance Reform its principal object. Liberals, I 
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take it, are pretty generally agreed that the dominance of the liquor 
trade is a curse to the country and a peril to its liberty, and even its 
own ablest leaders are of opinion that a large measure of reform is 
demanded. But there is not the same unanimity even among the 
most advanced Liberals as to the remedies proposed by the United 
Kingdom Alliance. That Alliance has done most valuable service, 
but even that does not entitle it to insist that all who will not 
pronounce its Shibboleth shall be drummed out of the Liberal host, 
or that if the Liberal party in any constituency select such a man as 
a candidate it must calculate on the loss of the Temperance vote. 
What would be the consequence? The recent election in the Osgold- 
cross division is instructive on this point. Sir John Austin was 
goaded into resignation, and had to fight for his seat against an able 
and earnest candidate of the Temperance party. The result was 
disastrous all round. The seat was not lost, but it was won by a 
hybrid majority, so as to justify the fear as to the issue at the 
next election. The promising young candidate who was induced to 
enter the lists against the old member has, to say the least, not 
improved his own position, and will be fortunate if, when he next 
woos the favours of a Liberal constituency, he has not to meet the 
same exclusive tactics which his friends employed against Sir John 
Austin. 

I do not refer to this incident in order to suggest that Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his followers are greater sinners than other 
sections of the Libera] party. On the contrary, I have always 
regarded Sir Wilfrid himself as among the sanest of politicians—a 
man who does not shrink from the advocacy of extreme views, but 
who, while consistently maintaining his own principles, regards them 
rather as counsels of perfection, and is ready to act in harmony with 
others who are moving on the same lines, though they are not prepared 
to go to the same extent as himself. Why he should have joined the 
‘irreconcilables’ in this particular case, I do not undertake to say. I 
cannot, however, but trace it to the policy which has been only too 
prevalent of late years, the radical idea of which is that the Liberal 
host is not so much a party as a collection of groups, each of which 
is intent upon forcing its own particular reform upon the leaders, 
and even of insisting that it shall have the front place in their pro- 
gramme. It is a policy that can spell disaster, and only disaster. 
Those who advocate it have hardly estimated the Conservative forces 
in the nation. If the election-of 1895 did not teach them, it is not 
easy to conceive how they can be enlightened. We attacked a 
number of strongholds of privilege, and the defenders of all of them 
united in one determined effort against the common enemy. Of 
course we were defeated, and we have not yet been able to agree on 
the reason why. The plain truth seems to be that our defeat was 
mainly due to the fact that a people who were in a mood of political 
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pessimism were suddenly called upon to make an effort that would 
have been a tax upon a nation, full of intense passion and enthusiasm, 
which would have swept away all hindrances by a resistless torrent of 
popular resolution. It is possible, indeed probable, that under any 
circumstances the Liberal party must have sustained a reverse. 
It would not have grown to a disaster but for the fact that the 
verdict of the constituencies was asked against so many vested in- 
terests, every one of which was able to enlist so strong a force in its 
own defence. It might have seemed impossible that peers, parsons, 
and publicans could all be rallied to the same standard; but when 
they were all included in the attack, it ought not to have needed 
much knowledge of human nature to foresee that all who felt that 
they were assailed would unite in the defence. It may be said in 
passing that if any discredit for the fatuous mistake of the attack 
must be shared among the several sections of Liberals, so, on the 
other hand, must the honours of the successful defence be divided. 
The separate members of the great Tory confederation are not natural 
allies, though the stern necessity of a common danger may, for a 
time, force them into an uncongenial fellowship. It would certainly 
be a great practical mistake were either of them to suppose that it 
could command, on its own behalf, if standing alone, the entire force 
by which the victory of 1895 was won. 

The inference to be drawn from the disaster is not, as might 
seem at first, that the guides and leaders of the party should select 
some one question on which the efforts of the party should be 
concentrated, still less that this should be determined by some 
popular convention. The meetings of the National Federation fulfil 
important functions, but the preparation of programmes is hardly 
one which they can undertake. To speak frankly, all attempts of 
this character are little better than confessions of weakness. If any 
great question is ripe for settlement, it does not need either Cabinet 
or Congress to decide its place in the party programme. It will 
determine that for itself by the very momentum of opinion enlisted 
on its behalf. 

I well remember the somewhat sharp retort of Mr. Gladstone upon 
Mr. Edward Miall, who had been threatened with the loss of Non- 
conformist support. The great statesman may have spoken under a 
feeling of annoyance, but there was no reply to his suggestion that 
Mr. Miall’s first business was to convert the constituencies. Of 
course this was not pleasant hearing for Nonconformists, but even 
at the time I could not but feel its truth, and in subsequent times of 
difficulty its wisdom has again and again struck me. 

It is a vain dream to suppose that any great reform—such as 
Disestablishment, or a great change in the Licensing Laws, or a 
reform of the House of Lords—can be accomplished by any party 
marticeuvres, however clever as'a’piece of political engineering. To 
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get some drastic proposal inserted as a plank in the party scheme 
is one thing, to have it embodied in an Act of Parliament is altogether 
different. It may, in truth, be a long cry from the one to the other. 
What many impatient politicians desire is really a coup état. They 
would force their panacea upon a reluctant party, and then force 
that party upon a reluctant country, in order to carry out their will— 
that is, the will of a section of the majority. It cannot, it ought not 
to succeed. Its success would be unfortunate for all, but chiefly for 
those by whom it was achieved and the cause they desire to serve. 
The only reforms likely to prove permanent and effectual are those 
which command the assent of a decisive majority of the people, 
and for these it is necessary to prepare the way by education. 
The process may be long and wearing, but it cannot be dispensed 
with. 

Nonconformists, who are a powerful element in the party, have, 
in face of many temptations to the contrary, acted on this principle. 
There have been occasions on which they have threatened revolt, 
and in 1874, under strong provocation, some of them passed from 
menace to action. But even they did not long persist in their 
hostile attitude. And yet there is no plea for an independent 
policy on the part of any section which they might not urge with 
special cogency. The question of Religious Equality is, in their 
view, of paramount importance, whether regarded in its religious, 
its social, or its political aspects. The State Church touches them 
at some of their most sensitive points, both as citizens and 
Christians. They might regard with indifference their own griev- 
ances—their relegation to a place ‘ below the salt’ in the social 
economy, their separation from one main line of national life, the 
brand fixed on them as Dissenters, with all that this involves—if 
they could believe that this was done in the interests of religion 
and contributed to them. But in their opinion the very opposite 
of this is true. If they suffer, the cause of spiritual religion suffers 
even more. Still further, the institution to which they object 
is hostile to all the great ideas of Liberalism, while, practically, it 
is one of its most powerful opponents in the country. If we had 
urged these considerations upon our leaders and demanded that, in their 
own interests as well as in deference to our convictions, they should 
undertake to sweep away this hindrance to freedom and progress, we 
could have urged a strong plea in justification. There are those who 
think that our abstention from this extreme course has been a grave 
error in policy, if not an act of disloyalty to principle. Personally, I 
take the opposite view. We have to face a powerful hostility made 
up of various elements, each of which needs to be wisely handled. 
Hurry, even if it had been possible, would have been extremely un- 
wise. Ours was ‘ to labour and to wait.’ The only further question 
was as to whether, in doing so, we were to neutralise our own political 
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influence, by hanging on the flank of the party with which we 
were most in sympathy and hampering its action, perhaps defeating its 
other proposals by pressing our own extreme demands. We chose 
another and, as it appears to me, a wiser as well asa nobler course. 
We believed that in the advance of Liberal ideas everywhere was our 
own hope of success; and as we were possessed by these ideas our- 
selves, we were willing to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in this service, looking confidently forward to the time when 
the same spirit which emancipated the slave and enfranchised the 
democracy and established a system of commercial freedom would 
become dominant in the realm of conscience also, and would absolve all 
special privileges forachurch and its clergy. We who have been pursu- 
ing this line of action for generations, and yet are not wearied of con- 
tinuance in this well-doing, may be pardoned if we are somewhat indig- 
nant with those who again and again wreck the fair hopes of Liberalism 
by insisting on pressing forward some pet scheme of their own. I 
have been arguing on the assumption that these schemes are all 
such as Liberalism of an intelligent, even of a moderate type, may be 
expected to approve. But in the party of progress we must be pre- 
pared to find extremists who are not always practicable, who are not 
amenable to discipline, and, what is worse, who care very little for the 
general interests of the party, nay, who sometimes seem to find a 
pleasure in flouting both it and its leaders. The idea of securing the 
support of men of this type by concessions is not justified by experi- 
ence. They may in some instances do mischief, but for that there 
is no remedy. They area far less potent factor than they themselves 
suppose, and under any circumstances must be left to pursue their 
own course. 

But apart from these extreme men, there are and ever will be 
characteristic differences within the Liberal ranks. If cross-currents 
have affected the policy of the Opposition during recent years so 
injuriously, the reason is not that they have been stronger than usual, 
but that the counter-acting force has been wanting. The charm of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality was a strong uniting force. When that was 
removed, the wild winds were let loose and a certain amount of 
confusion has been the result. It is seen, at present, in the conflict 
of Liberal opinion relative to the Ministerial policy in the Transvaal. 
And yet, when that comes to be dispassionately considered, there is 
more to encourage than to dishearten in the attitude of the party as 
a whole. Mr. John Morley is the one conspicuous representative of 
the section which most strenuously insists that a pacific solution of 
existing complications must be found. But there is a very marked 
difference between the tone of his recent speech at Arbroath and 
that of his deliverances on the Fashoda incident a few months ago. 
Then he was not only extreme but intolerant, unfair to Liberals 
who differed with him, and, as the event has shown, mistaken in his 
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outlook. Then in the fervour of his enthusiasm for peace he was 
unjust to those who believed that the one way of securing peace 
was to take a firm and uncompromising attitude. But the event has 
proved us right. Peace has been preserved, and a.subtle and 
dangerous policy which would have been far-reaching and most 
disturbing in its influence has been effectually baffled. 

The position which Mr. Morley takes now is much more reasonable, 
and even those who cannot endorse all his arguments may be in full 
sympathy with the general aim of his policy. The Jingo has seldom 
cut a more discreditable figure than in the fierce and fiery incite- 
ments to war which have been so industriously employed by 
journalists both at home and in South Africa. Where is the chivalry 
for which the British name was once distinguished in the fiery demand 
for the submission of a small Boer community? Let it be granted 
that it is all that its bitterest critics represent it to be—evasive, 
shuffling, even deceitful, false, and insolent—does this afford any 
sufficient reason for the interference of the great British Empire with 
its mighty force to silence its insults and provocations? Is mag- 
nanimity to be banished from the councils of nations? This certainly 
is the conclusion to be drawn from the arrogant and truculent appeal 
to some of the worst passions of the people to which we have been 
recently treated. Happily the Jingo does not dominate the Cabinet 
and he has no place in the Liberal party. 

The situation, it must be confessed, is about as awkward as can 
easily be imagined. We hardly need the genius of caricaturists to 
make us realise the singular misfortune of having Mr. Chamberlain 
and President Kruger pitted against each other in the diplomatic 
warfare. But what is even worse, the peculiar nature of the dispute 
is fitted to call forth the worst qualities of both men. A generous, 
unsuspecting, straightforward, and patient policy is necessary on 
both sides, but it requires all the prejudice of a partisan to say that 

it has been found on either. It is curious, indeed, to note how 
sympathy has shifted from one side to the other, as the despatches 
have been published. The great body of Liberals in the country 
has refused to array itself on either side, and this not only because 
the leaders of the Opposition wisely and properly shrunk from 
hampering the action of the Government, but because those who 
had not their responsibility were unable to commit themselves to 
a positive judgment on so tangled a question. They could not 
approve the selfish, short-sighted, and unjust administration of the 
Boers, but they could not regard with light heart the idea of letting 
slip the dogs of war, and provoking a racial conflict which may last 
for generations. Mr. John Morley may, in some respects, go 
beyond this, but in his extremely able and moderate speech at 
Arbroath he presented a case to which, I believe, an overwhelming 
majority would assent. Differences there might well be, according 
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to the judgment formed of the Boers and their intentions, but in 
the general principles there would be agreement. On the mainten- 
ance of that accord, and the strong utterance of a judgment based 
upon it, depends the influence which the Liberal party is to exert on 
the evolution of our Imperial policy in this matter. 

It is satisfactory to find that in so vexed and difficult a piece of 

navigation where the ‘cross-currents’ are unusually strong there 
should be such an approach to agreement as to the kind of steering 
which the vessel needs. There is a widespread suspicion that the man 
now at the wheel is too much disposed to run needless risks, and yet 
we are not certain that the course can at once be changed without in- 
curring even more serious perils. Incessant watchfulness is therefore 
the duty of the hour. Above all things, we have to do our utmost to 
soothe rather than stimulate the angry passions which the crisis has 
generated. 

To go beyond this, and to become the advocates of the Boers, 
whatever their action may be, is only to throw away all hope of 
influencing the judgment of the nation, and certainly will not 
contribute to the maintenance of peace. The Liberal party is not 
made up of Little Englanders, though it is bound to give a place to 
Little Englanders in its ranks so long as they desire to serve there. 
Mr. C. P. Scott is a Liberal whose opinion should be treated with all 
respect, and his paper is one of the most able exponents of a healthy 
Liberal creed in the press. It would be as foolish as it would be 
unjust to excommunicate him and his friends—indeed, though not 
prepared to accept his teaching to the full, it must be admitted that 
its lessons need to be continually inculcated. It is only when the 
tone of infallibility is assumed, and those who do not bow down before 
the oracle are treated as false to Liberal principles, that we demur. 
The judgment is unfair and the policy is miserable. The united 
force of the friends of peace is not too strong for the work before 
them— it would be worse than folly to fritter away any part of it in 
intestine struggle. The Imperial instincts of the race have been so 
skilfully stimulated and so strongly developed that it will need all 
the moderating power which a scrupulous regard to right can employ 
to hold them under proper control. Instead of being guided aright 
and checked when they are running to excess by denunciation, they 
will only gather fresh momentum and strength for this kind of 
resistance. The great work of Liberalism lies in another direction. 
This nation cannot isolate itself from the world and restrict its 
concern to the inhabitants of these islands. They are the centre 
of a vast Empire, the disintegration of which would be a positive 
calamity not only for themselves but for the human race. To those 
who have such mighty power there are innumerable temptations to 
abuse it, and it is one of the paramount obligations of the Liberal 
party to warn the people against them. 
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This is what I should call Liberal Imperialism. It is as careful 
not to infringe the rights of other nations as it is jealous to safe- 
guard those of its native land, and respects their national honour 
because it is sensitive as to its own. It abhors the spirit of the bully 
and the arts of the intriguer. It regards the tricks of diplomacy as 
below the dignity of a great nation, and treats land-grabbing as a 
form of national sin. Its motto for the nation, as for the individual, 
is, ‘ Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with God.’ 

In happy hour—at the very height of a crisis in which there 
is peculiar need for sober-mindedness—comes the telegram from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The events of the last six weeks 
have not disturbed his judgment, or led him to alter the views 
he expressed in the House of Commons at the close of last ses- 
sion. It is refreshing to turn from wild rumours, often without 
the slightest foundation, and calculated only to fan the prevail- 
ing excitement, or from the no less dangerous speculations as to 
the impending war and its probable results, with lurid pictures of 
coming evils, coloured according to the bias of each individual artist, 
and read these words of truth and soberness :—‘ The solution is not 
beyond the competence of straightforward diplomacy and goodwill.’ 
A more admirable summary of the situation could not be given. 
There is here, indeed, one of the grandest opportunities for a display 
of far-seeing and well-balanced statesmanship. The nation does not 
want war, and, on the other hand, it will not stand quietly by and 
see the triumph of the narrow, retrogressive, and unrighteous policy 
of the Boers. I cannot dissent from Sir Sidney Shippard when he 
says, ‘ Dishonour is worse than war for any nation ;’ and there is some 
warrant even for his further assertion that ‘for England loss of 
Empire would be even worse than war.’ But, put in this bald and 
general form, such a statement does not help us. We are dealing 
with questions that cannot be settled by mere platitudes. The con- 
tention on the opposite side would be that war on any grounds that 
at present appear would itself be a dishonour, and to talk about 
‘loss of Empire’ is only to introduce an inflammatory element into 
a discussion which should be specially calm and dispassionate. 
Alas! these are qualities too often conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus Mr. Courtney at Manchester talks of Sir Alfred Milner as a ‘lost 
mind,’ while in the pages of this Review we have not only read of 
the ‘ political blunders of Mr, Gladstone,’ but we are told of ‘the 
learned and eloquent leader who, through some mental aberration 
or cerebral lesion, possibly due to senile decay, closed a long 
career of extraordinary brilliancy by a hopeless attempt at felling 
the ideal British oak.’ Such wild language as this makes us 
almost despair. Surely it is possible even for superior persons to 
exercise the virtue of tolerance, and not to conclude that all who 
differ from them are victims either of invincible prejudice or crass 
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ignorance. It is certain that there is a large body of opinion in this 
country in absolute sympathy with the wise counsel of the Opposi- 
tion leader, enforced as it has since been by the powerful reasoning of 
Sir W. Harcourt. A Liberalism true to this ideal need not fear the 
mischievous influence of cross-currents. Lord Rosebery, in his much- 
criticised speech at the City Liberal Club, in a phrase which was most 
severely handled of all, sought to rally the party to the watchword 
‘As in 1886.’ To me it seemed nothing more than a recall from 
a dreary ‘ ploughing the sands,’ in obedience to a programme, to a 
broader Liberalism of guiding principles and loftier ideals. This is 
the one condition of that resurrection of the party which can deliver 
us from that system of government by groups which, as we are con- 
tinually taught by the experience of other nations, is fatal to all true 
progress. 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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THE GREAT UNPAID 





WE most of us have heard of Mrs. Adams’s reply to a young and 
amiable peer at Boston who observed to her that in America there 
appeared to be a total absence of the leisured classes : 

‘I hardly know what you mean,’ she said. 

‘Oh, people like myself who have nothing to do, and travel 
about from place to place.’ 

‘We have plenty of them,’ she rejoined, ‘but we call them 
tramps here.’ 

It is cheering to think that this detestable class of tramp is 
gradually becoming extinct in this country, and that every one with 
nothing to do for the most part finds something to do; but the 
world has little idea of the amount of work done by the army of 
the great unpaid, and I should be glad if I could show shortly what 
it is. 

There is no such fruitful source of discussion in an age painfully 
analytical as to whether things are better or worse than they were 
in the lives of our ancestors. I want to add a little to the material 
of that undecided controversy by proving that among the favourable 
signs of our time may be included the growing interest which is 
taken throughout the country in all questions affecting municipal 
life. Every year the roll of workers who, unostentatiously, give 
their services in the various stages of self-government increases, 

Few people have ever fully considered, far less realised, the 
vast amount of gratuitous work performed by men who have no hope 
of any reward beyond that which is popularly supposed to follow 
virtue. From the category of these I purposely exclude the services 
of members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, because, although 
they have no direct payment, as in other countries, they have their 
reward in the attainment of position, and the possibilities of offices 
or titles. Spain alone shares with us the honour of a wholly unpaid 
legislature, for though members of the Reichstag in Germany and 
members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies in Italy receive no 
salaries, they are allowed to travel in their respective countries at 
the expense of the State. 
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In the same spirit I shall exclude Lord-Lieutenants and High- 
Sheriffs of counties, and for the same reasons. 

My mind in the first outset of my enquiry not unnaturally 
carries me back to the time when, as Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, I learned from experience of the enormous services 
rendered in the assessment and collection of an Income Tax of over 
17,000,000/. by Local Commissioners, who are commonly known as 
the General or District Commissioners of Taxes. These Com- 
missioners are appointed by the Land Tax Commissioners, out of 
their own body, and are absolutely independent of the Government 
of the day, for they hold their appointment directly from Parliament 
Justices of the Peace being ex officio commissioners. 

The whole of the Land Tax, amounting to nearly 1,000,000/., is 
also assessed and collected by the Commissioners, who are, of course, 
wholly unremunerated. 

Grand Jurors, before 1888, when much of their business devolved 
on the county councils, had under their control the administration 
of County Lunatic Asylums, bridges, and main roads, and were 
responsible for the county rate. 

The Chairmen of Quarter Sessions still try all cases not neces- 
sarily going before a Judge of Assize, and hear appeals from 
decisions of Justices of the Peace at Sessions, while a grand jury of 
twenty-three have thrown upon them the decision of whether or not 
true Bills should be found. The appointment of a Commission of 
the Peace for each county dates from the fourteenth century, and 
Lord Coke says ‘that the whole Christian world hath not the 
like office as Justice of the Peace if duly executed.’ There may 
be a few Justices like the Shallows and the Silences of Shakespeare’s 
time : 





In fair round belly with" good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and~beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 


Some there may be who are} satisfied with being able to write 
‘J.P.’ after their name, who take no share in the duties properly 
devolving on them ; but this only throws additional labour on those 
who are willing to undertake it. The work done under the fierce 
light that Mr. Labouchere throws upon them every week in his legal 
pillory is very considerable. 

A committee of visiting justices for convict establishments and 
local prisons used annually to be appointed at Quarter Sessions, but 
under recent legislation Boards mainly but not wholly consisting of 
Justices have been instituted, on whom grave responsibilities as to 
management and discipline have been imposed. 

The treasures of the nation at the British Museum, at the 
National and Portrait Galleries are under the direct supervision and 
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management of unpaid trustees who hold their offices with a just and 
natural pride. Over a hundred hospitals in London and the country 
are, some well and some ill, administered by Governors and Commit- 
tees, while the number of men who are trustees of various public and 
private charities is very great. 

Notwithstanding the cheap sneers of Lord Salisbury on the result 
of Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees, it would be 
easy to point not only to years of arduous work, but to the good 
effects produced, and constantly produced, in consequence of their 
investigations and recommendations. Mr. Disraeli bore testimony 
to this when he said :— 












The Government of this country is considerably carried on by the aid of Royal 
Commissions. So great is the increase of public business that it would be probably 
impossible for a Minister to carry on affairs without this assistance. 

The Queen of England can command for these objects the services of the most 
experienced statesmen and men in the highest position in society. If necessary, 
she can summon to them distinguished scholars or men most celebrated in science 
and art; and she receives from them services that are unpaid. They are only too 
proud to be described in the Commission as Her Majesty’s Trusty Councillors, 













In this long list of services rendered to the State I now come to 
that performed by Parish, Urban District, and County Councils, and 
Boards of Education and City Corporations. 

My own experience began as a member of a District Council in 
Surrey, and I find it difficult adequately to describe the energy with 
which duties necessarily new were undertaken by that body. But 
the work of the Council, where, I am happy to say, we had the great 
advantage of the services of two elected ladies, was as nothing com- 
pared to the incessant sittings and work of the various committees 
dealing with public health, highways, asylums, buildings, and the 
proper administration of the Poor Law. But my greater experience 
of municipal work, what it was and how it was done, came to me 
when, in the spring of 1898, I had the great honour of being elected 
as an Alderman of the London County Council. The work is, of 
course, greater in volume but the same in character as that performed 
by sixty-one Administrative Councils in England. The London 
County Council embraces in its ranks every phase of the complicated 
civilisation of modern municipal life. There are men who with all 
the temptations of wealth and position ‘scorn delights and live 
laborious days ;’ there are those who, like their distinguished chair- 
man, having spent many years of their life in arduous official duties 
and justly entitled to some relaxation, are ready to devote in the 
service of their country all their remaining energies; there are 
professional men who rush from the Law Courts to attend committees ; 
there are business men who are content to curtail their mercantile 
profits and gains for the public good. I know one instance of a 
member of the Council who daily reaches his office before any of his 
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clerks, in order to be free for his afternoon Committee Meetings. 
There are also really working men who, at a great sacrifice, patiently 
attend the protracted and arduous deliberations of various Com- 
mittees. 

I cannot help comparing the advantage to a young man of 
ambition beginning a career as a County Councillor or as a Member 
of Parliament with a vast balance in favour of the former. Sir 
Arthur Helps in one of his ablest essays, with an almost prophetic 
instinct, says : 

Many a man is anxious to get into Parliament and do something useful there, 
who, having obtained his seat, finds himself powerless in that assembly ; the same 
man, however, might have been a great light in a Municipal Council. 


The position of a young Member of Parliament of ordinary 
abilities has been humorously described as being ‘ to make a House, 
to keep a House, and to cheer his leader ’—and that is all. If his 
party is in office he must be as dumb as a sheep before his shearers. 
He must not on pain of the displeasure of the whips even express an 
opinion adverse to the policy and conduct of his chiefs. He must 
vote as he is told; he must attend as he is bidden ; and he is rarely 
put on any Committees more important than on a private Bill relat- 
ing to the gas supply of Little Pedlington—what has he to show as 
the result to himself of a long Session ? 

Now let us consider the lot of a young County Councillor. 
From his earliest moment he can choose the committees on which 
he would wish to serve; and here, while getting an admirable 
insight into their modes of working, he can and does without any 
presumption not only learn the subjects before him, but may be 
absolutely independent of all party considerations and freely express 
the opinions he holds either in Committee or Council. Lord 
Rosebery has told us that there is as great a scope for energy and 
practical action in the County Council as in the Imperial Parliament ; 
in the first the young member will find food for the healthiest of 
intellectual appetites. If he is bent on studying the attempt to 
solve the most pressing problem of modern civilisation, he can 
grapple with the housing of the poor; if he wishes to learn the 
forces of selfish and interested monopolies, he can watch the history 
of the laws that insist on the limited supply of diluted sewage in the 
place of fresh water for the supply of a population of five million of 
thirsty souls in this metropolis. If he has an artistic turn of mind, 
a noble field of architectural and engineering skill in the improve- 
ment of streets and the building of bridges lies open before him. If 
he contemplates gaining distinction in the apparently lost art of 
economy and finance, he may qualify for a future Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer by studying the collection and expenditure of over 
6,000,000. per annum. Electrical tramways and fire brigades, 
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inspection of asylums, questions of parks and open spaces, the 
management of theatres and music halls, may occupy any spare 
time he has at his disposal; and then he may ascertain in a some- 

what impatient and critical assembly what his oratorical powers 

really are. In a whole Session there would not be probably more 

than three or four occasions on which any purely party divisions 

would take place. At the end of the time he can look back with 

proper pride to the knowledge he has gained of Municipal Govern- 

ment and the work he has done in the committees, whichever they 

may be that he has undertaken. If he has been industrious and 

capable, he may be sure that in a Council where industry and 

capability are the only considerations he has won a place which may 

fit him for higher duties. He can have taken part in debates in 

Council and shown of what material he is made. 

It has been remarked that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men; how much less does it know of the work done by 
those who have no ambition to be numbered among the greatest ! 

Let me take as an example the London County Council: a body 
to whom is entrusted, as I have said, a yearly expenditure of over 
6,000,000/. In its short career it has effected a purification of 
eighty per cent. of the Thames water, and the question of salmon 
returning to the river is seriously entertained ; it has taken posses- 
sion of important lines of tram communication, and already worked 
them to the great relief of the taxpayers and the improvement 
of the employés; it has cleared acres of insanitary dwellings. 

Infant life has been protected under the Act which came into 
force on January 1, 1898, and shops where young people are em- 
ployed have been carefully inspected by men and women inspectors. 
Nearly 8,000 premises have been visited, and infringements of the 
law in regard to illegal hours were discovered in more than half of 
the places inspected. The Council, too, has endeavoured with some 
success to cause an abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Communications over and under the river at Blackwall and 
Woolwich have been established; a colony for epileptics has been 
started ; forty-one public-houses have been abolished; magnificent 
plans for a new street from Holborn to the Strand have received the 
sanction of Parliament and operations are about to be commenced ; 
and in spite of these improvements the County Council rate has been 
diminished. 

In ten short years it has more than doubled the open spaces 
within its boundaries, and has added 1,236 acres to the gardens and 
playgrounds of the metropolis. It has provided aviaries for those 
who never saw any bird but the London sparrow ; lakes ; lovely and 

carefully tended gardens, with botanical classes of instruction ; 
gymnasiums for the young; games of bowls, cricket, lawn-tennis, 
football, and hockey for a class of people who never knew what a 
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healthy game was, and whose experience of amusement was bounded 
by a street fight and a drink at the nearest public-house. It has 
made the fire brigade the most magnificent in the world; it has 
created beautiful parks and open spaces for the recreation of the 
poor, and has introduced the principle of equalisation of municipal 
rates in the Metropolis. It has done much to insist on a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s labour, which, as Carlyle says, is ‘the most 
unrefusable of demands.’ It has given happiness to thousands upon 
thousands of working people by its bands of music. It has protected 
the humblest from the robbery of short weights. It has organised, 
and with astonishing results, industrial schools, and turned thousands 
of criminal youths into wage-earning and law-abiding citizens. It 
has fostered technical education, and it is engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat with water monopolies, from which it must eventually emerge 
victorious. It has galvanised hitherto somniferous vestries into 
active life. It has brought pressure to bear on railway companies 
to provide at reasonable fares proper accommodation for working 
men, and is grappling with the most urgent and stupendous 
problem of metropolitan reform, the question of the housing of the 
poor, 

Of what has already been done let me take two examples :—The 
Boundary Street area of Bethnal Green, consisting of fifteen acres, 
where ten years ago the death rate was 40°13 per 1,000, the total 
death rate for London being 18°8 per 1,000! The houses were of 
the worst and lowest description, the ground floor being below the 
level of the street, with the boards laid on the damp earth. In this 
area, containing 730 houses, there were twelve public-houses, and 
the population was 5,719: 

2,118 of whom occupied 752 houses of one room each. 

2,265 occupied 506 houses of two rooms. 

1,183 occupied 211 houses of three or more rooms. 

153 in lodging houses. 

Now there are no public-houses ; the new houses are five-storied, 
light and roomy, surrounding a garden on which they look. All 
sanitary matters are carefully arranged; sculleries and a central 
laundry are provided, and the inhabitants have already established 
clubs and reading rooms. 

30 people only will now occupy 15 tenements of one room. 

2,164 people only will now occupy 541 tenements of two rooms. 

2,400 people only will now occupy 400 tenements of three rooms. 

930 people only will now occupy 113 tenements of four rooms or 
more. 


77 workshops and 18 shops are provided for the convenience of 
tenants. 

In Clare Market there existed 800 persons to the acre: six times 
the density of the population living in the crowded Strand district. 
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The great portion of the people turned out of these foul slums will 
be provided for in healthy, airy buildings on the Millbank site, and 
provision is made for those whose occupation forces them to live in 
the neighbourhood of the markets and theatres close by. 

What the Council has done in the cases I have mentioned is but 
an earnest of the things they will do, and they will take to their comfort 
the words of Carlyle: ‘Oh! it is great, and there is no other great- 
ness, to make some work of God’s creation a little fruitfuller, better, 
more worthy of God.’ 

The Works Department, over which raged an unfortunate party 
conflict, is rapidly emerging from its difficulties, and is justifying 
itself under its new management, and its finances have been 
managed in a manner to excite the admiration of all who have 
studied the subject. 

And it must not be forgotten that all this noble work has been 
done not only under a fierce and jealous criticism, but in spite of a 
carping opposition, proceeding from disappointed interests, and from 
ignorance of what the duties assigned to the Council really are; as 
Lord Rosebery so well remarked in his speech at a dinner given by 
the Chairman of the Council in 1898— 


The Council is blamed for everything that happens amiss in London. And 
what does this mean? It means that every inhabitant of London has a broader, 
a larger, a truer conception of what the functions of the Council should be, their 
universality and extent. 


When St. Paul uttered his proud boast he was talking of Imperia} 
Rome with its million of inhabitants. May not we, speaking of 
democratic London with its five millions of population, echo his words 
that we are the citizens of no mean city ? 

It would be well if somebody, far better informed on the subject 
than I can be, would show us the amount of gratuitous work per- 
formed in the interests of education throughout the country. In 
London the School Board alone consists of 57 members, of whom 
seven are women, elected by the ratepayers, who are responsible for 
the proper expenditure of over three and a half million pounds. 
Under their management about 750,000 children are being educated 
under about 10,000 School Masters and Mistresses; the Managers 
of these schools giving their services gratuitously. Besides these 
Day Schools, there are special schools for cookery, laundry work, 
manual training and gymnastics, swimming schools, ambulance, 
home nursing, dressmaking, asylums for the instruction of mentally 
and physically defective children, and blind industrial schools, truant 
schools, pupil-teachers’ schools, and evening continuation schools, 
which number an ever increasing roll of 100,000 scholars. 

No wonder that the Board is divided into 36 committees, whose 
duties must be almost overwhelming. 

It is impossible that I should omit the important part played by 
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women in the great unpaid service of the country, and I at any rate 

cannot but deplore the unfortunate decision of the enormous majority 
of the House of Lords in excluding them from office under the London 
Government Act. I agree with Lord Hobhouse’s opinion when he 
says that in his judgment ‘ we are by our refusal to employ women 
in public functions guilty of a waste of power almost incredibly 
stupid.’ I have had the advantage of serving on important public 
committees and boards and councils with women, and I was invariably 
struck by their extreme industry and keen attention to practical 
administration. Quite apart from the vexed question of female 
franchise I cannot but think it pitiful that any artificial limits should 
be created whereby an office is deprived of the service of the particular 
human being who would fill it with the greatest advantage to the office 
and to the public, and it is certain that in many cases the exclusion 
of suitable women from the offices they would otherwise have held will 
effect this undesirable result. 

We must not forget that we have an army of Volunteers, efficient 
and unpaid, numbering with the Yeomanry nearly 300,000 men. 

The fact that so much work is done gratuitously makes it 
possible for the country to pay salaries much higher than in other 
countries to the judicial and official ranks, and to preserve the 
unassailable purity and absence of temptation which besets those in 
other countries whose small salaries are wholly inadequate to keep 
the recipients free from pecuniary temptation. 

The consideration of such a vast volume of work, involving 
considerable expenditure on the workers, should, when the question 
of payment of Members of Parliament next comes up for discussion, 
not be lost sight of; for if members are to be paid no logical reason 
could be adduced for not equally paying those who certainly are in 
many cases drawn from a poorer class of the community. 

Even in these days, when the very word Economy stinks in the 
nostrils of our legislators, we should pause before we entered into 
a course of general payment to Members of Parliament out of 
the consolidated fund, which in itself would entail a large expendi- 
ture and be so destructive of what is best in the history of our 
country. 

I could have wished to define in detail, had it been possible 
within the bounds of a magazine article, the duties gratuitously per- 
formed in other countries ; but to attain accuracy in such details is 
no easy matter. Curiously enough, in Spain, where, as I have said, 
members of the legislature are unpaid, other offices throughout the 
country are allotted on the principle of the spoils to the victors—and 
nearly all of them are paid for. France, I believe, is full of little 
officials with small salaries. In Russia, Belgium, Denmark, and 


Sweden there is a considerable amount of work gratuitously per- 
formed. 
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In the United States we have a great authority who tells us that 
misgovernment and corruption still exist in municipal life ; but 
there is nothing approaching in any country of the world to the self- 
government of England, and we may in this country be sure that 
Abraham Lincoln’s prophecy will be fulfilled: ‘ that the government 
of the people by the people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.’ 

ALGERNON WEST. 
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THE FEAR OF OVER-EDUCATION 


OnE has no great need to keep his ears on the strain in club-rooms 
and places where men talk freely to discover how common is a certain 
indefinite fear of the spread of education. And in drawing-rooms 
too one has very often to lend respectful attention while some good 
old dowager laments how our Board schools are fast destroying the 
fine old type of domestic servants. It is an amiable weakness of 
advancing years, and we must even let it pass. There is no earthly 
use in arguing against it. ‘Have I not lived through the change?’ 
asks the matron. ‘ Have I not seen it for myself?’ And she never 
guesses that the change has been in herself, and not in her surround- 
ings. What roses now smell so sweetly as those of the summer 
gardens of her girlhood’s holidays? Where are the singers of these 
degenerate days that can hold the stage with those of bygone opera 
nights when admirers were many, and the one was emerging from 
the crowd, and the world suffused itself in rosy mists? It is an 
ancient story, but each one has to find it anew for himself how the 
shilling of our youth was worth a full half-sovereign of these later 
times. We hold in our ageing hands that golden coin, and wonder 
why it no longer commands those ten old joyous shillings. 

So we can do nothing but listen sympathetically while elderly 
lips, with an honest yet mistaken conviction, ask where the house- 
maids are now to be found that could compare with those of their 
early married lives, or where the nurses in the least like those who 
nursed their first-born babes. It is a lamentation which even in its 
most progressive ages the world has never been without. Three 
centuries ago the typical elder of Ben Jonson’s play expressed his 
wonder at 


the change 
Of manners and the breeding of our youth 
Within the kingdom since myself was one. 


Thus every generation sees the world growing worse and worse, 
till it has reached its present level of improvement, reversing the 
process of Holmes’s poor scholar who was always getting better, till 
at last he got so well that they had to bury him. 

People who look through spectacles of a pessimistic tint, see of 
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course how the working classes are being utterly spoilt by education ; 
and there is this reason for a certain limited degree of sympathy with 
their view, that our school systems are not all we could wish them 
to be. As factors in the world’s history they are still very young 
and very raw; and although the progress they have made is 
marvellous yet they are far from being ideals in the way of expanding 
the minds and cultivating the manners of our young folks. The 
instruction that is given still leans far too much to the side of facts, 
and is comparatively barren on the side of ideas, which are so much 
more nutritious to a growing mind. The length of the Mississippi, 
and the height of a peak in the Andes, are of so much less con- 
sequence than a fair conception of what the Mississippi is or what 
the Andes look like. Our children, whether in elementary or 
secondary schools, can face an examination with a neat little paragraph 
about Henry the Eighth and his wives, yet have no glimmering in their 
minds of the aspect which English life presented under a Tudor king. 
They will rattle off a multiplication sum and yet have no remote 
conception what the process really means. They will ‘do’ a proposi- 
tion in Euclid, yet if you ask them to explain in a few common-sense 
words what it all means, you find that their learning, glib as it is, 
has never pierced below the surface of their intellects. I have been 
an examiner and know how the candidates appear in their hundreds, 
each after the other pouring out the same dreary succession of 
unprofitable facts. If there comes one in three hundred who has a 
few thoughts of his own, or a way of presenting his facts which shows 
that they have really kindled into ideas, he comes as a passing 
refreshment to an examiner who has been reading undigested text- 
book till his brain has grown benumbed. 

Much more usual, however, is the relaxation afforded by the 
blunderer who has on his ear the ring of the parrot words and 
nothing more—like the youth I rémember who, being asked, 
‘What is the chief function of the stomach?’ began his answer 
firmly with these words: ‘The stomach is the organ of indigestion,’ 
and further on explained that the great use of bile was to produce 
biliousness. These jumbles offer the examiner a far more frequent 
little interlude than he ever gets from the contact with a bright 
fresh young mind that understands what it is writing about. I 
recollect a candidate who had been asked the unprofitable question, 
‘Why did Henry the Eighth divorce Katherine of Aragon?’ He 
answered, ‘ Because he wanted an air.’ The last word had evidently 
seemed incomplete, for he had struck it out and rewritten it ‘ hair.’ 
This too was unsatisfactory, and was replaced by ‘hier.’ But on 
subsequent reperusal he had resolved to shun the difficulty, and 
had struck out the whole answer, for which he substituted this 
other: ‘Because he wished for a mail child.’ 

Yet spelling is not one of the departments in which our recent 
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educational systems fail. It belongs, like the multiplication table 
and the dates of kings, to the class of fact-cramming work in which 
the schools excel. Candidates in general both write and spell fairly 
well, but it is when thinking is demanded that our schools exhibit 
the weaknesses of their training. And yet there is small blame to be 
attached to the schoolmaster. It is not he who makes the system. 
He is like the cab-horse that formed the first object of Mr. Pickwick’s 
observations and is ‘braced up werry tight.’ He has always the 
inspector or the examiner to be his great taskmaster, and is 
compelled to remember that the chief business of education in these 
transition times is with the minimum of effort to score the 
maximum of marks. He knows that the training he is giving is a 
spurious one, but the fashion of the times holds him in its vice. 
The education of facts tends to make people in a certain measure 
self-assertive, whereas the education of ideas ought to make them 
broad-mindedly competent. To an appreciable extent they are prigs 
where they might have been gentlemen, and to that extent the fear 
of over-education has its justification. But he who looks at this 
failing in a calm and sober manner will see that it is not essential 
to education; that it must and will be evanescent; that the 
teacher’s art has a twentieth century before it full of wonderful 
developments and improvements; that its shackles will be slowly 
but surely withdrawn, and that the education of this first half-century 
of popular systems will be to that of the future as the humble porch 
is to the spacious cathedral. 

But there is another argument which at first sight seems a much 
more valid ground for the fear of over-education. It asks us what 
is to happen in regard to the rough work of the world when the 
humblest classes have become educated and even cultured. If the 
well-read ploughman gathers much of Burns’s discontent without any 
of Burns’s glorious justification, will the world be any the better 
for his education? Will a knowledge of English literature and of 
modern languages be compatible with the scrubbing of floors and the 
carrying of bricks? I shall pass over that smaller section of people 
who ask the question in a purely egotistic spirit, as if great bodies 
of their fellow men and women had no rights oftheir own to mental 
culture and the satisfaction that comes from intellectual pleasures. 
If the question only amounts to this: ‘Does education make the 
lower classes less obedient, less dependent, less attentive, and in 
every way less useful to the upper classes ?’ then it betrays a very 
evident want of humanity. For it conceives the mass of mankind as 
having been born into the world only to serve a select few, and, for 
the sake of that few, it would refuse to the many their just claims 
to the largest and fullest manhood or womanhood that they can 
attain. 

But apart from this egotism there are many who ask a very 
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similar question in perplexity, yet with no failure of real kindiiness 
and right feeling. And it certainly seems at first sight to be an 

economic danger, this educating of the labouring man and woman to 

be far too good for labourer’s work. Let us cast our thoughts, how- 

ever, over a wider horizon, and see how the decades that bring the 

peril are also bringing the remedy. Science is steadily sweeping 

away all those humblest classes of employment. Hardly any man 

has now to toil up ladders with the hod of bricks upon his shoulder. 

The donkey-engine does the purely animal part of the work. The 

reaper is replaced by the machine, and the ploughman is fast receding 

as the steam-plough makes its appearance. We rarely see long lines 
of men, laden with coal-bags, running up planks as in the olden 

days. The need of men to do the work of horses is steadily 
diminishing. It is true that science has by no means conquered the 
whole domain. There is still much scrubbing of floors to be done 
by men and women on bended knees; and coal is still hewn out 
with pick and axe and the use of muscle, with but little use of 
brain. And yet, even in our fertile century, science never works by 
revolution, but only by progress. One domain after another has 
gone. Where are now the armies of water-carriers, and chair-porters, 
and night-men, and sawyers whom our grandfathers used to require ? 
Imagine, if ships had still to be moved by galley-rowers, what 
millions would be doomed to a beast-like toil. Some parts of the 
big domain of unreflective labour will long be left untouched, but the 
process is going forward ; and it is clear that while education is 
rendering the lower classes unfit for the humblest sorts of occupa- 
tions, science is steadily sweeping away these occupations. It would 
be too much to hope that these processes should be at all times 
strictly proportioned to one another. But in the general drift of 
things they are compensatory, and if we only give to science a 
reasonable time it will leave us none of that labour to be done which 
requires an uneducated labourer. 

Then comes the uneasy question as to what is to become of the 
classes thus deprived of occupation. The working classes themselves 
often curse the progress of invention, and are tempted to look upon it 
as no friend to their welfare. There are now, it is true, no longer 
any machine-breaking frenzies; but the difficulty often arises in an 
acute, though silent suffering. Unfortunately, society has always to 
travel to permanent good through transitory ills. When an army of 
compositors is dismissed because some one has invented a linotype 
machine there is excuse for some bitterness of feeling. And yet 
there was a time when a whole army of manuscript book-copiers had 
to give way before the advent of the compositor. 

Sut the difficulty is always evanescent, for here too there are 
compensating influences at work. For if science is abolishing occu- 
pations at the lower end of the scale, she is creating new ones at 
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the top. Think of the hundreds of thousands of men who in 
England are now employed in callings that had no existence sixty 
years ago: the telegraphers, and photographers, and mechanists of 
a hundred kinds. In the last decade or two what an army of skilled 
men have been demanded by the invention of the bicycle, the 
telephone, and the electric light! As compared with the beginning 
of the century, think of the long array of marine and locomotive 
engineers, the chemists, the journalists, the draughtsmen, the 
teachers, the postmen, railway porters, and tram conductors. Whata 
multitude of callings are there which are either new, or else newly 
stocked, so that while the population has quadrupled their ranks 
have been multiplied a hundredfold. But it is the entirely new 
employments that strike the mind most forcibly, and any one who 
runs his eye down a census of the occupations of the people will 
satisfy himself that in England of the present day one-fifth part of 
the adult male population find their livelihood in callings that had no 
existence when the century began. 

Thus while science takes away with one hand it liberally bestows 
with the other ; but what it takes away are the low-class occupations, 
and what it gives are the high-class ones, demanding intelligence 
and cultivating it. The general tendency is therefore humanising. 

But of course it never happens that the coal-heaver, when 
thrown out of work by the introduction of a steam-crane, can go 
away and get a place in one of the newly created superior callings. 
He is not such a fool as to waste his time in applying for an opening 
as an electric engineer. But there is a gradual creeping up that is 
always taking place. And yet the transfer is much less effected by 
the promotion of individuals than by promotion of generations. No 
doubt it sometimes happens that the intelligent plumber steps into the 
new opening for an electric engineer, and leaves a gap, which some one 
of an inferior calling steps into; the gaps being filled in succession 
until perhaps the riveter, thrown out of work by the introduction 
of hydraulic machinery, finds a vacancy at last and steps into it. But 
it more frequently happens that the plumber educates his son to be 
an electric engineer, and the carter apprentices his boy to the 
plumber, and the dock-labourer sees his young folk aspiring to be 
carters. 

Thus the general trend of the whole social scale is steadily 
upward in proportion as science provides intelligent occupations at 
the upper end and abolishes those that are more or less brute-like at 
the lower, and so humanity as a whole is the gainer. There is 
therefore no reason to feel uneasy at a prospect of over-education. 
If we take care to make our school-systems, while they grow wider in 
scope, also wiser in spirit, there is nothing in the world to fear and 
everything to hope for. In war and in the struggle of competing 
industries men of our time have to fight in the main with their 
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brains, and education, whether of the mental-gymnastics order, or of 
the nature of practical training, is the very breath of material 
prosperity ; to say nothing of the increasing dignity it lends to the 
mind itself. We have no choice therefore but to educate, and to 
educate as much, or better still as wisely, as we can. And in that 
process there is all gain and practically no loss; for the current 
misgiving, which looks with alarm at the disappearance of an 
uneducated class suitable for the performance of the humblest sorts 


of toil, is seen to be practically baseless. 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 
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ELECTRICITY IN INDIA 


Ir India is to make any real advance in prosperity during the next 
fifty years, it must be as a manufacturing nation that the advance is 
made. Very little can be done in agriculture, for labour is still so 
cheap on the land that modern machinery does not pay; English 
ploughs are not a success, except in the heavy black cotton soil ; while 
the available arable land is nearly all occupied, except in districts 
that await big schemes of irrigation, such as the Trans-Indus plain 
between Dera Ismail Khan and Bunnoo, where irrigation would give 
two crops of wheat a year from what is now nothing but a waste of 
sand. 

The great difficulty at present in the way of India’s advance as 
an industrial and manufacturing nation is the want of coal. Without 
good cheap coal the production of steam at profitable prices is im- 
possible, and on steam rest most of the ordinary industries of to-day. 

Except in the Raneegunge district the coal available locally in 
India is inferior and dear. Much of it is used locally to drive railway 
engines and for similar work, because it is on the spot and engines 
can be arranged to burn it. But it is quite unsuitable to many 
industries. For instance, it will not coke, and cannot therefore be 
used in reducing furnaces to deal with the fine iron ores available 
in enormous quantities in Southern India. There are difficulties 
about charcoal, as sufficient on a large scale is not yet available; so 
the idea must be temporarily abandoned, although no attempts have 
been made to utilise the peat which is available in large quantities. 

Where, then, can India get the motive power that she requires to 
develop as an industrial nation? Clearly from electricity, and that 
electricity can only be economically generated by natural sources of 
power. The best natural source of power at present available for 
this purpose is, undoubtedly, the waterfall. A waterfall to be of 
use in generating ,electricity to any large amount must have a 
considerable volume, and must continue all the year round. Many 
of the minor Indian waterfalls are practically empty except in the 
monsoon ; so that the great power which runs to waste for some four 
months in the year must continue to be wasted until some better 
form of accumulator than we have at present has been invented. 
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With a really good electric accumulator, capable of storing up 
enormous quantities of electrical power for considerable periods, the 
industrial activity of India would make enormous strides. But such 
an accumulator would have to be on a very much larger scale than 
anything we have at present. It would have to be capable, for 
instance, of storing up 60,000 horse-power a day for four months 
in the year, and then give it out all the year round at 20,000 horse- 
power a day. No doubt we shall get it some day, but until we 
do get it the enormous power of the monsoons in India must run 
to waste. There are three schemes now under consideration which 
have for their object the utilisation of waterfalls to generate elec- 
tricity. One is in Cashmere, the details of which are not generally 
known. The second isascheme to utilise the great Siva Samundram 
Falls on the Cauvery to generate electricity which Captain de 
Lothbiniére, R.E., the author of the scheme, hopes to utilise in the 
Kolar goldfields and other industries. These falls have the advantage 
of great height, the northern branch of the Cauvery at this point 
having a fall of 460 feet, while the southern branch has a 370 feet 
sheer drop. The enormous head of water thus available greatly 
facilitates the realisation of the idea, as it enables a high horse-power 
to be developed by a comparatively small volume of water. There 
are, however, special difficulties in connection with this scheme, 
owing to the great distance—over a hundred miles—which the 
current will have to be carried after it is generated. 

The longest distance over which electricity has yet been carried 
in large quantities for power is about fifteen miles. This is the 
distance from the Niagara Falls to Buffalo City, where power is 
freely available in almost any quantity. No doubt Captain de 
Lothbiniére, who has been sent to Niagara in connection with his 
scheme, will solve the difficulty. 

The advantages which a successful solution of his problem will 
bring to the manufacturing industries of Southern India will be 
enormous. My own work at the Nerbudda Falls is a comparatively 
small one. All that is wanted is to generate and convey some ten 
miles into Jubbulpore the 400 or 500 horse-power required for the 
ordnance factory which the Indian Government are proposing to 
erect there. But even here we have some very special difficulties to 
contend with. To begin with, the actual fall is only about 30 feet, 
which means that a comparatively large volume of water per horse- 
power must be used. Then we have the fact that the volume of 
water passing over the falls varies enormously in certain seasons of 
the year. The area drained by the Nerbudda is not very large as 
river catchment areas go, and consequently in the middle of the dry 
weather the water falls very low. At the very lowest known it is 
not more than sufficient to give about 200 horse-power continuously. 
At ordinary seasons the water is sufficient to generate 1,000 horse- 
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power, while at high flood it would generate about 60,000 horse- 
power if it could be utilised. We can get over the difficulty of the 
low water, because it does not last for very long, and an Indian 
factory does not usually run for more than twelve hours a day at the 
outside ; but we sadly feel the want of really large practical accumu- 
lators. The third difficulty with which we have to contend arises 
from the fact that immediately below the falls the Nerbudda runs 
between the Marble Rocks, which form a very narrow and twisted 
gorge, insufficient to freely carry away the flood water. This gorge 
holds back the water to some extent when the monsoon is on, and 
this banking up of the water alters the condition of the falls at the 
point where it will ‘be best for other reasons to erect the power house. 
We have overcome the difficulty of this difference of level by using 
alternative turbines on each shaft; but during high flood it will be 
necessary to use a much longer tail-race than at any other time, in 
order to insure the tail-race water re-entering the river at a point 
well below the Marble Rocks, and thereby maintaining the necessary 
head in the turbines. But the minor details of the various schemes, 
though interesting as showing the difficulties that have to be con- 
tended with in working out what, at first sight, seem to be simple 
problems, have very little to do with the real point at issue. That 
point is that the Government of India are, at long last, slowly 
awakening to the fact that they have enormous sources of power and 
wealth at their disposal, which have hitherto been absolutely 
neglected. It is to be earnestly hoped that the utmost efforts will 
be made to develop these sources of power to the full, and that no 
preliminary difficulties will be allowed to throw cold water on the 
various schemes. It would be a real disaster for India if the 
development of electricity from natural sources were allowed to fall 
through, from any cause whatever, till every means of bringing the 
schemes to a successful termination had been exhausted. It is not 
that the particular schemes now under trial are extremely important 
in themselves, if gauged only by the immediate results that will 
be obtained, for they are not. The importance lies in utilising every 
possible source of wealth in the country, and in providing a cheap 
source of power for those who are inclined to embark in industrial 
undertakings. Cheap ‘power’ is what India wants for her full 
development as an industrial nation, and cheap power she cannot 
obtain from coal, except in Northern Bengal. 

In Southern and Central India the need is especially felt, and it 
is there that Nature has planted some of the grandest falls in India. 
Besides those already mentioned, there are useful falls on the Chittar 
at Kutallum, and on the Tamraparin at Papanasham, while further 
north than this we have the Markund Falls at Goga knear Belgaum, and 
the magnificent Gerseppa Falls on the Sheravutty, where the stream 
falls sheer 890 feet, or more than five times the height of Niagara. 
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For Northern India there are falls in the Himalayas that could, 
no doubt, be utilised, but these are, at present, rather too far from 
places where industries could well be started. 

Northern India must wait for its electrical development till we 
are able to generate electrical power direct from running streams, 
without reference to falls of any kind. This will, no doubt, come 
before long: Iam myself engaged on a scheme in this direction, 
which will, I hope, work out all right; but for the immediate 
present we have the waterfalls of India still undeveloped. Lord 
Curzon has the reputation of being a Viceroy who is greatly interested 
in developing the industrial resources of the country, so it is to be 
hoped he will insist on the strongest efforts being made to perfect 
either the existing schemes or others for the utilisation of waterfalls 
as generators of electrical power. 

Other Viceroys have added territories to India, but the Viceroy 
under whose auspices the great rivers of the country are harnessed 
to the people’s needs, who has forced those rivers to become wealth 
producers by direct power, will live as long in history as any other, 
and far longer in the hearts of the people. 

C. C. TOWNSEND. 
























































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY PERSIAN 
LUSTRE POTTERY 


AwonG the discoveries of long-lost works of art few possess a deeper 
interest for the collector, the student, or the practitioner of to-day 
than those examples of thirteenth-century Persian ceramic art, 
together with the contemporary textiles and metal-work, which have 
quite recently come to light. It cannot be asserted that they have 
been found as the result of a deliberate and carefully planned excava- 
tion on a site known to have been the seat of an ancient centre of 
civilisation, such as has been the case in other instances that have 
occurred of late years. Neither is their recovery a matter of mere 
accident. It is due rather to the alertness of collectors, alive to the 
freshly awakered interest in Oriental art,' which has sprung up 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The appreciation of 
the work of the Eastern artists was keen in Europe during the 
‘Middle Ages. The galleons of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa returned 
home not alone laden with the spices and sugar of Persia, Egypt, and 
Syria, they also brought the resplendent pottery and glass, the silks 
and textiles, the damascened arms and inlaid bowls acquired from 
the same source, and that seemed to our ancestors in the then rude 
state of Western society to be the work of no mortal hands. 

Much of this graceful and imaginative Oriental art has, of course, 
perished under the ordinary conditions of wear and tear, some also 
had been cast aside in contempt, but some has survived uninjured, 
relegated, from the changed taste of its owners, to the store or the 
lumber room, until at last it was forgotten. Of this important 
examples have been recovered from having fallen under the notice of 
students versed in the history of art and able to identify objects 
from analogies of style and ornamentation, but the derivation of 
which had passed out of general knowledge. Thus the late Eugéne 
Piot discovered one of the finest fifteenth-century Persian carpets 
that has come down to our time. Once, when at Venice, he engaged 
a gondola to make an excursion in the city. On taking his seat the 





' The term ‘ Oriental’ is used in the sense in which it is employed by writers on 
art, and is not intended to refer to the Far East, China and Japan. 
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gondolier apologised for the absence of a carpet, saying that some 
forestieri whom he had taken to Torcello the preceding day had 
soiled the one belonging to the boat by upsetting over it some fruit 
and wine, obliging him to wash it, and that it was not yet dry. 
Piot’s eye glanced to where it lay spread out on the front of the 
boat. He quietly asked the gondolier whether he would part with 
it in exchange for a new one. The reply was that Sua Eccellenza 
was only too generous. Piot then gave directions to be landed at 
the first shop where carpets were sold. He there selected the 
smartest and gaudiest article in the establishment, which was 
straightway, to the great joy of the gondolier, laid down in the 
boat ; Piot returned to his hotel carrying off the old one, and its 
examination soon revealed the treasure he had secured. The carpet 
had probably lain hidden away in some neglected corner of an old 
Venetian palace, and when found sold to a dealer in second-hand 
goods as athing of little value. Piot eventually ceded it toa Parisian 
amateur for the sum—so it was stated—of twenty-five thousand 
francs. This incident occurred before attention had been called to 
the marvellous beauty of ancient Persian carpets by Sir George 
Birdwood’s monograph, and the monumental work on Oriental 
Carpets, published by the Imperial Austrian Commercial Museum. 
Had not Piot, or some one equally well informed, happened to have 
taken this particular gondola, the carpet would have been most 
likely worn to shreds under the feet of the ordinary Venetian tourist ; 
so doubtless many a delicate masterpiece of Persian pottery has been 
destroyed while serving the commonest usages. 

As might be expected from the artificial taste prevailing during 
the last century, it was the more original forms of Oriental art, and 
those retaining a racy flavour of archaic style, that had passed into 
neglect. Persian wares even at that time found favour with the 
connoisseur, but it was the soft paste porcelain, such as the ‘ Gombron 
ware’ admired by Horace Walpole, which was most valued. These 
porcelains have a glaze either in white, when it is rich, creamy and 
translucent, or in a deep ultramarine blue, or, more rarely, in pale 
green. They bear a decoration in metallic lustre, but the design of 
the ornament is weak and frittered, and the lustre is too often poor 
and tame in quality—that is relatively, and when compared with 
the earlier and more virile invention and assured technique of the 
thirteenth-century pottery. For the later vessels are without 
question no common objects: they are pleasant to the touch, with- 
out any taint of vulgarity, soft and sumptuous in colour, and if 
occasionally conventional in form, are yet usually dainty and elegant. 
These, and other similar wares without lustre, are what are given in 
the general histories of pottery as representative pieces of the art of 
the country, but there is evidently some uncertainty in the minds 
of the writers as to their exact date. They really belong to the 
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epoch of Shah Abbas (1585-1627), a monarch who especially devoted 
his attention to the cultivation of the arts and the extension of the 
commerce of Persia. He was the last of her great kings. ‘The 
bridges, caravanserais, and other useful public buildings that he 
erected were without number. The impression made by his noble 
munificence on his subjects has descended to their children. The 
modern traveller who inquires the name of the founder of any ancient 
building receives the ready answer, ‘Shah Abbis the Great ;” not 
from an exact knowledge that he was the founder, but from the habit 
of considering him the author of every improvement.’ ” 

The style and quality of the art of the period of Shah Abbis stood 
in relation to that of the thirteenth century much the same as the 
Hellenistic art of the time of Augustus to the work of the Athenian 
artists of the age of Pericles. Its course, however, cannot be traced 
in the one case as in the other. The intervening space:of four 
centuries was marked with more than the usual vicissitudes of 
fortune, even in a country having such an eventful history as Persia. 
It included the Tartar invasion led by Tamurlane (1336-1405), 
and the horror of that avalanche of barbarism is perhaps without a 
parallel. It was not that the cities of Iran were sacked and 
plundered, they were in some instances simply annihilated. This 
alone is sufficient to account for the scanty record of the preceding 
art of Persia; the marvel, indeed, is how any portable objects, 
especially the fragile creations of the potter’s art, escaped the 
universal destruction. The art of the thirteenth century appears 
to have received its particular form and direction during the rule of 
the Atta-begs, in the preceding century. These Turkish soldiers in 
the employ of the Seljookee kings raised themselves to the position 
of independent princes or chieftains. Some are stated to have 
encouraged learning, which suggests that their courts may have been 
similar to those of the Italian Duchies prior to the sixteenth century. 
Animated by a vigorous social life, abounding in local patriotism, 
the atmosphere of these provincial courts would be precisely that 
calculated to promote and stimulate the growth of a national art, yet 
scarcely of a stable form of government. And the first necessity for 
Persia throughout the whole of her history has always been a resolute 
ruler, able to quell disaffection at home and withstand the enemy 
beyond the frontier, ever on the watch for an opportunity for 
conquest or plunder. It was the weakness of the Seljookee kings 
and the insubordination of the Atta-begs which invited the invasion 
of Ghenghiz Khan (1154-1227), perhaps not so terrible in its 
consequences as that of Tamurlane, but which was yet attended with 
widespread havoc and destruction. After the death of Ghenghiz 
Persia was assigned to his grandson, Hulakoo Khan, who, as 
frequently happened in the case of the Central Asian barbarians 
2 Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia. 
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that invaded the civilised countries of the East, eventually acquired 
the culture and tastes of the conquered race. Hulakoo, after esta- 
blishing order in the country, employed the last years of his life 
in intelligent efforts to promote the welfare of his subjects. Hence 
the progress of art which had been fostered by the Atta-begs 
recovered from the check which it could not have failed to have 
received from the invasion of Ghenghiz. 

In order to obtain a clear comprehension of the art which sprung 
up under the above-mentioned conditions it would be desirable to 
know something of its antecedents. At present the examples which 
can be consulted are few. The glowing accounts of the wealth and 
splendour of the courts of the Abbaside Caliphs are lacking in 
definition of description. We could well have spared the hyperboles 
lavished on the magnificence of the palace of Haroun-al-Raschid for a 
pen-and-ink drawing of the objects he is said to have sent as a 
present to Charlemagne. Examples of the art of the Sassanian 
dynasty are to be found in the museums of London, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg ; especially valuable among these, both as illustrating 
the character of the national art and as historical documents, is the 
series of bowls and vases in metal. The art patronised by the 
Arsascide during the Parthian dynasty was Greek at second-hand; 
and it is not till we go back to the earliest historic dynasty, the 
Achemenian, that we come across a monument distinctly national 
and especially valuable for initiating us into the knowledge of the 
artistic and technical abilities of the early Persian ceramic artists. 
The work in question is the well-known wall-decoration of the Lion 
and the Archer friezes in the’ royal palace at Susa, discovered by 
M. Dieulafoy. Quite apart from their general artistic and historic 
interest, they have the prime merit of striking a keynote sug- 
gesting the aim and scope, the practice and ideals maintained by 
generations of Persian potters during the long and splendid career 
of the national art. No vessels contemporaneous with the friezes 
have yet been discovered ; those found at Susa, and now filling a glass 
case in the same room as the wall-decoration in the Louvre, are 
assigned by M. Dieulafoy to the Parthian dynasty. But it may be 
taken as certain that the pottery showed analogous characteristics 
with the friezes. There would be the same pure and brilliant 
coloration, the delicate blue and white, the golden yellow, and the 
deep manganese purple. The ornament would be simple, broad, and 
distinctly defined. The animal forms would betray the same 
observation of Nature that is shown in the portrayal of the majestic 
stride and massive strength of the processional Lions. The human 
figures would manifest the same power of design displayed in 
delineating the lithe frames of the black-bearded Persian Archers 
composing the bodyguard of Xerxes. 

Before another phase of Persian ceramic art so striking and 
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original as the Susa architectural decoration can be cited a term 
of sixteen centuries must be passed over. Then a series presents 
itself, differing in motives of design, dissimilar also in technique, 
yet informed with the same spirit. This consists of the various 
plaques and wall-tiles belonging to certain Persian mosques and 
palaces dating from the sixth century of the Hejra, the thirteenth 
century A.D. The pieces vary considerably in size, showing that 
while some had been intended for small chambers, others had 
belonged to the monumental decoration of large edifices. The 
largest slabs are funeral stele; the more imposing plaques have 
formed part of continuous inscriptions, arranged as friezes. The 
large letters constituting the important feature of the design are 
modelled in relief and extend from the top to the bottom of the 
plaque. These Arabic characters, in themselves elegant and 
fanciful passages of ornament, are painted in deep cobalt blue. 
They tell out clear and strong from the elaborately diapered ground 
composed of a pattern in white (reserved) on lustre; the ground 
being occasionally tinted with passages of turquoise blue or pale 
green applied in an apparently accidental or casual manner, but 
really with nicely calculated intention. The diaper is in infinite 
variety, a favourite method being, however, the delineation of 
spiral branches covering the surface of the tile and from which spring 
leaves and flowers, frequently interspersed with birds, either flying 
or perched upon the branches. The lustre ground is sown with 
minutely etched dots and spirals. There are wide borders at the top, 
having either a running arabesque or bands of animals, in both 
instances modelled in relief and enlivened with touches of blue and 
green on the lustred ground. The striking effect of the large blue 
letters relieved on the effulgent ground will be readily understood : 
it may recall the warning, ‘Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,’ written 
on the wall by a mysterious hand at the feast of Belshazzar. 

Some few of the large plaques bear figure subjects in relief in 
place of the Arabic inscriptions. What was the relative proportion 
of figure subjects to writing cannot be determined from the limited 
representation of the art in museums and private collections. It is 
evident, however, that some were decorated with historical composi- 
tions taken from Persian history. Of these a remarkable specimen 
belongs to South Kensington Museum, representing an incident in 
the career of Baharam the Fifth, of the Sassanian dynasty. Baharam 
was a keen hunter and proud of his excellence as an archer. 
Desiring to display his skill before a favourite wife, he resolved to 
take her with him on a hunting expedition. After a time he came 
upon an antelope asleep. The king shot an arrow with such 
precision as to graze his ear. The animal awoke and put his hind 
hoof to the ear to strike off the fly by which he conceived himself 
annoyed. Another arrow fixed his hoof to his horn. Baharam 
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turned to the lady in expectation of her praises; she merely 
observed, ‘ Practice makes perfect.’ The story goes on to relate that 
the king, nettled at the uncomplimentary remark, ordered the 
unemotional young person to be sent into the mountains to perish. 
She found shelter in a village, and lodged in an upper room ascended 
by twenty steps. She then bought a calf, which she carried up and 
down stairs daily for four years. The king, of course, passes the 
village on returning from hunting, and is naturally astonished 
at seeing a young woman carrying a cow up a flight of twenty stairs. 
The climax is obvious : again the lady remarks that ‘ Practice makes 
perfect,’ she unveils, and the king recognises and embraces his 
favourite. The moment selected for illustration on the tile is when 
Baharam shoots at the antelope scratching his ear. The king is 
on the back of a camel, drawing his bow, with the lady seated behind 
him playing on a musical instrument ; the antelope is seen in front. 
The treatment is naif, but displays the true dramatic instinct in 
the artist. The design and modelling of the animals are masterly, 
and the brilliant blue and green passages in opposition to the 
scintillating lustre reflections give life and movement to the 
composition. It is a page of Oriental romance, dazzling and 
sprightly, such as only could spring from the poetic imagination of 
a Persian artist. 

Some of the larger wall-tiles are over two feet in height; the 
smaller, which are usually octagonal and star-shaped (the interstices 
filled by cross-shaped tiles), range from eight to twelve inches 
high. The scheme of the ornamentation is a border nearly an inch 
wide containing inscriptions in Neskhi characters, in Cufic treated as 
ornament and then generally unreadable, or in conventional arabesque 
designs ; those for the Neskhi writing are painted in lustre, for the 
others in blue. The motives for the ornament in the central space 
are very varied. They comprise figures of men in richly embroidered 
robes and holding hawks, hounds, or drinking-cups; then there are 
Kaoulees, singing and dancing girls, playing musical instruments or 
seated on cushions : their thin gauze dresses are dotted with spangles. 
Both male and female figures have their heads encircled with aureoles, 
like the saints in medieval pictures. Birds and animals form 
a relatively numerous class of subject for the decoration. All the 
well-known animals, tame or wild, from the hare to the elephant, 
find frequent representation, which is only natural when it is 
remembered that the Persians were passionately addicted to the 
chase ; if any occur more often than others it is the antelope and 
the hare. One of the larger star-tiles belonging to Mr. F. DuCane 
Godman, F.R.S., contains the design of a troop of antelopes running 
across its field, which, as an example of animals drawn in rapid 
motion, has rarely been surpassed. The graceful forms and varied 
action of the creatures show acute observation of Nature, as the 
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spacing of the leaf and floral ornament interwoven with the 
principal motive denotes the born decorative artist. Other subjects 
are arrangements from the graceful Persian conventional ornament 
in multiform combination, or perhaps this flowing pattern of 
arabesque will serve as the ground for a few Cufic characters. The 
inscriptions themselves are either Koranic or from amatory poems ; 
possibly the former indicate mosque tiles, and the latter those used 
in palaces or other secular buildings. Thus one of the large star- 
tiles from the mosque or monastery at Veramin bears on the border 
the first chapter of the Koran, the Fatihat: ‘In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful. Praise be to God, the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Compassionate, the Merciful, King of the Day of 
Judgment. Thee we worship, and Thee we ask for help. Guide us 
in the straight way, the way of those to whom Thou art gracious. 
Not of those upon whom is Thy wrath, nor of theerring.’ A smaller 
star-tile in the British Museum, displaying in the centre two seated 
figures, has for border the following love-verses: ‘ How can-I endure 
the cruelty of the beloved? With untold anxieties what can I do? 
Life is gone, the desire of my heart ever unfulfilled ; until it comes, 
what can I do with life?’ But apart from the interest of story, 
sentiment, or illustration, and regarding the tiles as decorative objects, 
their special characteristic is the lustre glaze common to all. The 
effect of this lustre decoration is almost startling in its sudden and 
unexpected transformations. A tile looked at from one point of 
view is seen covered with an ornamentation in brown, either inclin- 
ing to a pale fawn colour or a purplish red. Change the point of 
vision ever so slightly, and it flashes forth in a flood of dazzling 
radiance, in which the light of rubies and emeralds, sapphires and 
amethysts, appears blended in ever-varying combinations. 
Lustre-decorated pottery has long been familiar to connoisseurs 
in the Hispano-Moresque and Italian wares. The former date from 
the fifteenth century onwards, a few well-known pieces, however, 
being assigned to the fourteenth century. The Italian lustre ware 
belongs to the sixteenth, or possibly it began in the closing years of 
the preceding century. Hence the Persian tiles (one being dated 
614 of the Hejra, 1217 a.p.) carry the history of the art still 
further back and give its earliest known examples. Yet not its 
earliest record, since there is a text in the Sefer Nameh, the narra- 
tion of the travels of the Persian Nassiri Khosrau in the eleventh 
century, stating that lustre ware was made in Egypt about the year 
1040. The passage runs: ‘ Every kind of faience is made at Misr 
(Fostat) ; it is so fine and diaphanous that the hand being applied 
to the exterior of a vase may be seen through its sides. The vessels 
made are bowls, cups, plates, and other utensils. They are 
ornamented in colours analogous to those in the stuff (textile fabric) 
called bougalemoun; the tints change according to the position 
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from which the vase is regarded.’ Bougalemoun is a kind of shot 
silk: it is therefore perfectly clear that the secret of lustre was 
known to the Egyptians in the eleventh century. The context 
shows that it was strange to Nassiri Khosrau, and hence not likely to 
have been practised in Persia. There is no proof in what country 
it was invented ; but as there is a text in Athenzeus which may refer 
to a lustre pottery made at Naucratis, and as other evidence, more 
or less conclusive, favours the Egyptian derivation, it may be 
accepted until disproved. The political and commercial relations of 
Egypt and Persia in the Middle Ages explain how an art, success- 
fully cultivated in one country, might soon obtaina footing in the other. 

When the tiles were examined by experts they were seen to have 
had a common origin, and then, since glazed tiles are always accom- 
panied by similar vessels, it was known there had been a lustre 
ware to match. The first result of the discovery was to establish 
the paternity of some half-dozen anonymous bowls which had long 
held a forlorn and dubious position in various museums. Others 
began to drop in from the East when the profitable sale of the tiles 
became known to the Oriental dealers. High and low the search 
went on in Persia, until nearly thirty unquestionably genuine pieces 
were sent to Europe, the large majority coming to London. They 
comprise bowls of various shapes, jugs, vases, and albarelli—tall 
cylindrical jars made to hold conserves and drugs. The forms in 
every case, as in all primitive pottery, are clearly defined and well 
accentuated. They are often elegant in line, yet within due 
restraint. The potters evidently delighted in the manipulation of 
the plastic clay, and were beginning to realise its capabilities. The 
vessels are skilfully ‘thrown,’ but they are not mathematically 
exact in shape. The slight irregularity, suggesting a careless grace, 
is in pleasant contrast to the dreary mechanical uniformity too often 
characterising modern pottery. The dominant note of the decora- 
tion is, of course, the lustre, displayed on a white stanniferous glaze. 
The majority of the vessels are devoid of any additional colour. A 
few have limiting lines or bands in deep blue, the natural comple- 
mentary colour to the lustre. There are good reasons for believing 
that in the display on their shelves and sideboards the Persian 
connoisseurs, when arranging their lustre vases, were careful to 
combine with them a certain proportion of others in blue, thus 
obtaining a potent and deep-toned harmony. 

The decoration coincides with the scheme evolved on the tiles. 
There are motives based on figure design and on the flowing 
arabesque ornament; more rarely are inscriptions employed, and 
animals are conspicuous by their absence; but this may be acci- 
dental, owing to the small number of known pieces. The scarcity is 
particularly regrettable in the case of the figure subjects, which may 

have included historical compositions. As it is, there are the 
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odalisques of the tiles either in bands round a vase, in pairs, or 
singly in the centre of a bowl. Portrayed on the surface of the 
vessels, all the charming and unexpected qualities of the lustre are 
brought into play; so that the rounded forms of the languorous 
beauties appear now to shine forth in golden splendour, or again 
coyly retire into a rainbow-tinted mist. The male figures are horse- 
men, either cantering in procession or riding alone; the gallant 
knight being probably intended to represent the national warrior- 
saint, the Imam Ali. 

One of the first questions suggesting itself by the sight of a 
series of unfamiliar vases naturally refers to the place where they 
were made. Unfortunately, the information to be derived from 
Oriental writers on this point is but casual and of tantalising brevity. 
In the present instance some of the vessels are believed to have been 
found on the ruins of Rhe, the Biblical Rhages, ‘the mother of 
cities.’ A number of fragments of similar style have been dug up at 
this site, some of them being ‘ wasters,’ which is clinching evidence 
of the locality of the pottery. Yacout, the Persian geographer, in 
his description of Rhe, written in the twelfth century, remarks: ‘Its 
houses are covered with brilliantly glazed and coloured bricks like 
the pottery of other places.’ Thus it may fairly be concluded that 
some at least of the pieces were made at Rhe. Again, all over the 
East glazed wall-tiles are termed ‘ Kashany.’ They are so called to- 
day at Cairo; and Ibn-Batoutah, writing in the fourteenth century, 
states that the walls of the tomb of Ali at Meshed were covered with 
‘the kind of faience called Kashany. When describing Kashan, 
Yacout notes that ‘the beautiful faience generally known as Kashi 
is made here.’ All this points to the fact that Kashan was a centre 
of artistic pottery production in the Middle Ages, as Faenza was in 
Italy during the time of the Italian Renaissance ; both thus supplying 
distinctive appellations for the national wares. Hence some of our 
tiles may have come from Kashan. In countries celebrated for their 
ceramic art, as Egypt and Italy, the remains of potteries have been 
found all over the land, so doubtless it will some day be proved that 
such was the case in Persia. 

In that perhaps not far distant day some fortunate discovery may 
have cleared up what is now obscure to the inquirer. Yet should 
research prove fruitless, there will still remain a group of singularly 
attractive examples of the art of a highly gifted race. They are a 
steadfast landmark at the service of the historian of art—a vantage 
ground which, once gained, must enlarge his observation in many 
directions. To the intelligent practitioner of to-day they have 
much to tell—the mystery of their production is an open secret to 
him. He may discern the composition of their material and be 
cognisant of the chemical action that took place in the furnace when 
they were fired, precisely as if he had been one of the turbaned 
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artists who had ‘thrown’ the clay or painted the decoration. And, 
discreetly questioned, the wares may have something to reveal 
respecting the life of the palace and the hareem, the mosque and the 
bazaar, in those stirring medizval days in Persia. It may be said of 
them as the painter Fortuny wrote of the swords in the arsenal at 
Venice : ‘ Pour moi, ces vieilles lames racontent le passé mieux qu’un 
livre. Their experiences might sound strange to modern ears; not 
perhaps altogether so to those of our forefathers. At least in one article 
of belief the two peoples were certainly in accord —they had firm faith 
in the second coming of the respective national heroes, Arthur and Ali. 
Whether the flame burnt as brightly at Stoke-on-Trent as at Kashan 
might be difficult to determine. At the latter city some of the 
first families were descendants of Ali. Yacout relates that they 
were so firmly convinced of the approaching advent of the Imam 
that they rose up every morning in the hopes of seeing him appear. 
Not content with patiently waiting the event, the wealthiest among 
them were accustomed to set forth on their horses fully armed, and, 
thus equipped, they went to meet their Imam. After waiting a 
long while they would return, with dashed hopes, yet still fast 
holding their belief. 


Henry WALLIS. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY LABOURERS 


I 


In the June number of this Review Dr. Jessopp has given us in 
‘The Cry of the Villages’ a most suggestive and sympathetic plea for 
the rearrangement of certain long-cherished ideas concerning the 
villager. He begins with a vivid description of the dweller in towns, 
and of the various provisions by which his station has been improved, 
and pleads for a like amelioration of the lot of the villager, with 
something more than a hint at the means that must be brought to his 
assistapce if any security of material benefit is to be provided with 
honesty and determination. 

To every word that Dr. Jessopp has said in this article I give an 
unqualified adherence, and if I venture to supplement his arguments 
for the great change which should be worked, it is because I think 
that one of the strongest has hardly been touched upon by him. 
That a remedy exists for the present state of things no person with 
knowledge of the subject and an unbiassed mind can honestly doubt. It 
is a big remedy, and many a sacrifice may be involved by its application, 
but the disease to which it has to be applied is 4 desperate one. 
The rural exodus is not to be stayed by small endeavours. If it is 
desirable and even necessary to stay it, which few wil! deny, a great 
upheaval of existing conditions must be faced with courage and a 
spirit of self-abnegation, even by those who cannot be convinced as 
yet that the remedy will in reality be better than the present state of 
disease. Agricultural capital and agricultural labour, which have been 
so long divorced, must come together again. ‘The land for the 
labourer’ has long been a political cry among a certain party, and to 
the rest of the community the very phrase has come to threaten 
vaguely a state of things as impossible as disastrous for the country. 
But in all probability the words are merely a bugbear with which we 
wilfully alarm ourselves. It is not to be denied that there have been 
periods in our later history when the experiment might have had 
elements of danger in it—not of permanent danger, but merely of 
temporary discomfort—but those periods are past. The great 
regenerating agent of our day has had his opportunity and is 
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doing his work well ; it is through him—through the schoolmaster— 
that the change in our land system becomes possible and desirable— 
an element of safety instead of danger. 

The argument with which Dr. Jessopp might well have enforced 
the lesson he teaches in his paper is a very simple and obvious one, 
being drawn from the labourer himself. The public mind is in the 
habit of regarding the peasant as a creature irresponsible, degraded, 
untaught, and unteachable. He is very low down in the scale of 
created things; he is devoid of this and of that quality which could 
otherwise enable him to rise. He is, in fact (they think), only a 
remove or two from the beasts in the field, and is as incapable of 
material advancement or of sane judgment as they. They take as 
example the most loathsome specimen of humanity that they are 


i acquainted with, and say: ‘Imagine a fellow like that being thought 
_ fit to govern us!’ They do not remember—perhaps they do not 
the k ce : . 

now—that there was a time in our history, not very remote, when 

— three-fourths of the rustic population were in a condition similar to 
a, that of their exemplar ; three-fourths of the population, thanks to 
= the legislation of those who should have known better, were indeed 
5 =“ even as the beasts of the field ; and of that number probably more 
than half have fought their way up, by their own efforts and by the 

help of the props grudgingly supplied to them, until we can point 

- to them to-day, and re-echo the words of one who knows what he is 
“7 talking about when he says: ‘The labourer has put off his smock, 
i never to put it on again.’ 
ith If in the short period of seventy years or so the rustic has done so 

It much for himself, morally and mentally, as undoubtedly he has 
on done, then surely the time has come to try larger measures of 
me emancipation in him and for him. We will first look at him as he 

“a was in the early days of this century, and then judge how far already 
he he has picked himself out of the miry places in which formerly he 
. wallowed contentedly. And let us always remember that it was not 
en the wallowing but the contentment therein which was the real 
of degradation. The wallowing itself was not of his own making. 

It is not difficult to know the state of our agricultural population 
- at the date indicated, but it will simplify description to regard rural 
he : . 

ie England in those days as a vast poorhouse. Through one cause or 
* another, but chiefly through the stupidity of the ruling classes—the 
wt magistracy and the clerical element—the rustic had sunk into a 
y: condition frightful to contemplate. The country was appalled at the 
- state of ‘the whole rural labouring class. Legislators made laws 
— rapidly, one after another, to correct the evil, and each succeeding 
= Act served only to point out and to legalise some new slough of 
. degradation into which the unfortunate peasant might plunge. 


Gilbert’s Act, passed in 1782, had only begun the mischief, but 
there were many to carry on his work when the serious pauper 
pPP2 
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question had secured a firm grip of men’s minds, and the labourer 
suffered fresh wrongs after each. The laws of settlement, the 
abominable roundsman system, the shocking apprentice assignments, 
the payment of wages in great part through the rates, the putting 
up to auction of a man’s bodily powers, the turning of him into a 
beast of burden for draught purposes—all these gave the rustic another 
push forward on his via dolorosa. There was a poorhouse in nearly 
every parish, and each poorhouse was crammed with men and 
women, married and single, able and decrepit, old and young, living 
in many instances promiscuously together without discipline or 
classification. Those for whom there was no room in the poorhouse 
were paupers in their own homes, maintained principally out of the 
rates—by the law of the land supported by the ratepayers whether 
they chose to work or to be idle. In many villages three-fourths of 
the population were thus paupers, encouraged to complete depen- 
dence, and—worst feature of all—quite content for the most part with 
their condition. As the married men were more liberally provided 
for than the single, a young labourer of tender age would marry 
gleefully and throw himself and his wife straightway upon the parish 
for support. As illegitimate children had a larger allowance than 
children born in wedlock, a woman of the lowest sort would refuse 
matrimony because it paid her better to be single. In all cases each 
new child that was born meant an extra allowance to the parents, and, 
under this stimulus given to human production, the rural population 
bore children without the smallest sense of responsibility or any 
prospect of provision for the future of their unfortunate offspring. 
The children themselves, reared in pauper homes and compelled to the 
round system from tender years, carried on the evils generated by the 
parents through the folly and shortsightedness of those who made 
the Jaws for them. It does not do to dwell long on the picture: the 
subject is so ghastly, the colouring so dark, the responsibility of our 
great-grandparents in the limning so enormous. Those who care 
for the study of it can learn every detail through the vivid descrip- 
tions given us by Eden, Fawcett, Nicholls, and a host of others, and 
more especially by the reports of the Parliamentary Commissions of 
1817 and 1834. I prefer to pass over the subject very quickly, 
because it hurts me almost beyond endurance to dwell upon it. 

And this immense evil was wrought through a mistaken spirit of 
charity and paternal benevolence. The labouring man’s soul was 
killed by kindness. 

It is far easier to realise the degradation of the country at that 
period than to imagine the possibility of its emerging in any 
measurable time from the evil condition to which it was given over. 
The law practically condemned the lowest class of the people to a 
state of moral misery from which their rescue might appear im- 
possible. That virtue could still remain in them was incredible. 
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But gradually the change was worked ; at first by reforms conceived 
in an inhuman spirit of severity, but submitted to, and at a later 
stage helped by the labourer himself, as he came to distinguish 
between good and evil. Little more than two generations have 
passed since the horrified Commissioners of 1834 sent up the report 
which was to rouse the country to a sense of its responsibility. And 
in those two generations great things have come to pass, and greater 
things still to come may be discerned by the eye of faith. 

As a contrast to the picture given above, and to bear out my 
argument in this paper, I cannot do better than describe as it 
exists at present one of the thousands of villages which were given 
over in the early days of this century to degradation and despair. I 
do not take this particular hamlet as an example because it specially 
lends itself to the purpose, but merely because it is one of half a. 
dozen that I know beyond the possibility of error. I could quote 
others which would more completely bear out my view, but I choose 
this one because twenty years ago it was still given over to all 
manner of vice ; because ten years ago it was in servility and misery, 
with fully one half of the male population out of work throughout 
the winter; and because to-day, thanks to the influence of educa- 
tion, and a growing spirit of independence, it begins to see a gleam 
of daylight through the long tunnel of despairing wretchedness in 
which it has impotently groped. 

There are in the village to which I am alluding thirty-three 
male heads of families :— 

a. The parson. 

b. The beershop-keeper, who is also a small working farmer. 

c. Three working farmers. 

d. Six labourers who own a little stock. 

e. A labourer who could afford to buy stock if he would. 

jf. Twenty-one other labourers. 

We will look first at the farmers. They are all steady, indus- 
trious men who employ but little labour outside their own families. 
Their holdings are very different in size, but not one of them amounts 
to a hundred acres. The men themselves come from a class just a 
little above the labourer, but they work as labourers, and get honest 
livings, and are respected as they should be. And, what is more, 
they are prosperous. Two of them, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
could buy their farms if they had the opportunity. This is the class 
of farmer that can make the land pay, and pay well. 

In section d we have six men of varying grades. Ten years ago 
they were ali labourers, but the times are changing. Ten years ago, 
moreover, there was not a pony nor a head of stock in the village 
except those owned by the farmers. Now each of these six men 
possesses something. One of them has saved money to buy a horse 
and cart, and set upa carrying business. A second has saved enough 
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to buy a pony and cart, and to begin as a baker. A third, also with 
a pony and cart, grows potatoes for sale, and does a little dealing 
and carting. These three have risen already above the labourer’s 
grade. The other three are still labourers, and work for farmers 
outside the village; but one of them owns a horse and cart, the 
second a horse and cart and a couple of head of cattle, and the third 
a donkey and cart. 

The man in section ¢ is a road labourer who is said to have saved 
from 100/. to 200/.; that he possesses a considerable sum I have had 
ocular proof. 

There is not a male pauper in the village. 

In this latter picture of the peasant as he is we have a vivid con- 
trast to that of the peasant as he was. It is plain that certain forces 
have been at work upon him, and that the result of those forces has 
been wholly beneficial so far as he is concerned. Education has been 
the main instrument, increased facility of communication a lesser 
one, and various others have contributed in a minor degree to work 
the change we see in him. Even to the ordinary judgment this 
change cannot be entirely meaningless. It is not for nothing that 
the peasant has lifted himself up from grovelling dependence to a 
measure of independence, from degradation to a partial self-respect, 
from a state of general sin and want to a certain limited moral and 
material well-being. These heights may be only relative, but they 
are sufficient to point the moral which it is desirable to teach. The 
mind of the rustic is growing, his soul is growing. His whole caste 
is rising. He is trying to do better than his fathers did; he is, in 
fact, doing better than they. Is he to come necessarily to a standstill 
for want of more room in which to expand ? 

What is to become of men such as those in sections d and e? 

By infinite labour and saving they have become possessors of 
something. They have denied themselves the few pleasures of the 
rustic, they have eschewed the public-house, they have achieved a 
measure of independence. They have become tenants of land, though 
it is only of an acre or two apiece of allotment ground. They want 
more land—a little more at first, and then later, perhaps, much more. 
But they cannot get it. They have been liberally treated in the 
matter of allotment holdings, which are a fair size for such holdings, 
and their expansion is simply impossible. Then here we are to sit 
down and see seven men out of thirty-three—a good proportion, con- 
sidering their limited opportunities and their miserable beginnings— 
making a hopeless fight for independence. These seven obviously are 
merely an illustration, and represent many thousands of their kind. 
There is hardly a village in England where a like struggle cannot 
be witnessed. Are we to be content to let these tens of thousands 
fight their battle with almost a certainty of being worsted in the 
fight? I say that it is at our peril if wedoso. Hereis state of 
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things in which the labourer has at last his chance, and is raising his 
caste a little in the world. That he is raising it with incredible 
quickness, a comparison of the Commissioners’ Reports of 1834 with 
the evidence of our own eyes at this present moment where we will 
may prove to us. Any sane and unprejudiced observer must feel a 
thrill of thankfulness for the manner in which he is emerging from 
his misery—‘ magnificent out of the dust.’ He has taken a start, 
he sees a gleam of hope for the future, and he does not know, poor 
wretch, how illusive it is. He does not know how immovable are the 
bounds which are set to his horizon, nor how impossible it is for him 
to get beyond them. Good, kind people say to him: ‘ Now, we have 
given you your little allotment, and you have got your cow and pony 
—which we don’t exactly approve, because they will make you inde- 
pendent—but here you must come to an end. You will get no more. 
Presently your cow will die, and your pony break his knees, and you 
will be only a labourer again, which is what God intended you to be. 
You will have had your little amusement and made your little effort 
to rise in the world, and now perhaps you will see that it can’t be done. 
Sodobe good.’ These kind, wise persons generally quote the Catechism, 
and always quote it wrongly, for I have rarely known an argument 
drawn from it for the rustic which did not refer to ‘that state of life 
unto which it has pleased God to call him.’ 

Now, what are we going to do? It is plain that we have two 
new facts for which to make provision in our social future. The 
first is the growing spirit of independence of the peasant, and the 
second—a craving for property—grows out of the first. He wants 
stock, and he is trying to raise it; he wants land, and he is hoping 
to obtain it ; he aspires to support himself, and he is trying to achieve 
it. The dweller in towns has been in a somewhat similar predica- 
ment, and multitudes have flown to his assistance, but no one tries 
permanently to benefit the countryman. Let us read in a few words 
what Dr. Jessopp has told us about the former, that we may judge 
whether the latter has had fair treatment. 

In the towns, he tells us, the lowest class of the people is well 
provided for, and the munificence of the rich is rapidly tending to 
overtake the legitimate needs of the masses. One might quarrel 
with that word ‘legitimate,’ perhaps, but there is no denying that 
great things have been done and are doing to give the working man 
a chance of rising a step or two on the social ladder. Benevolent 
persons lay out recreation grounds, endow libraries, erect sanitary 
dwellings, provide amusement, instruction, and what happens then ? 
The first thing that happens is the retirement into the background 
of these benevolent persons. The recipients meet together, led by 
prominent philanthropists and social workers ; they praise the bene- 
factor, thank him warmly and sincerely, take over their newly- 
acquired property through the hands of trustees, and the good 
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benefactor retires into private life. The people become the owners 
of the property. Their gratitude to the giver very properly merges 
into appreciation of his gift. They have got a new possession which 
makes them so much richer or so much healthier in mind or body in 
proportion to their use of it. And the property is really their own ; 
they need not grovel in the dust for it; no one can dispossess them ; 
they have acquired something definite. 

What happens in the country ? 

In the first place, there is a rooted idea—not perhaps so firmly 
rooted as formerly, but still comparatively fast—that the chief need 
of the country rustic is spiritual sustenance. I heartily agree with 
Dr. Jessopp in believing that the masses, whether in town or country, 
can no more do without religion than they can do without water or 
air. I should be inclined to think—if I had not been reproved for so 
thinking by those who know better than I do—that we ought to be 
grateful on behalf of the masses for every one of the three hundred forms 
of religion catalogued by Whitaker as existing in this country. There 
is evidently something to be found in this list for each one’s need. 
But something else is required besides spiritual nourishment, and 
this necessity is still to be borne in upon those who are responsible 
in country places. In most parts this is not at all recognised, but 
where it is recognised what do we see? An anxious parson and a 
benevolent landowner come forward, and build a working man’s club, 
or more probably establish such a club in an empty cottage. The 
landowner, the parson, and a thoroughly conservative shopkeeper or 
two—for in the country administrators are chosen for their proved 
political principles—take infinite trouble to set it going, and spend 
no small sum in keeping it up. Journals of the proper colour are 
ordered, games are provided, and then the good, kind benefactors sit 
down in smiling satisfaction to see that the people enjoy themselves 
and behave themselves. The people do neither the one nor the 
other, for, for the most part, they carefully remain away. A handful 
of men of the sort that would not dream of spending their evenings 
in the public-house turn up and pass an occasional hour of chastened 
enjoyment. If they were not here they would be in their own 
homes; one place is as good as another. The men who might be 
expected to benefit—those who are not already exemplary characters 
—come and look round ; they observe the beneficent landowner, the 
anxious parson, and the cheerful shopkeeper all rolled into the 
person of the observant caretaker or the well-picked committee, and 
for the future go elsewhere. If they came here they would not only 
be obliged to behave themselves after a rigorously patterned fashion, 
but they would also be expected to give perpetual thanks for the 
privilege. So they stay away. 

Or a recreation ground is provided. A field is set apart, some 
one undertakes to make a pitch for cricket, or to give the needful 
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appliances for football. Farmer Green stipulates that he shall cut 
a crop of hay in the early summer, and all goes merrily ; the winter 
amusement ceases in March, the cricket season begins in July. A 
committee is formed, consisting necessarily of those persons who are 
prosperous enough to contribute to expenses, and Farmer Green is 
also a member, ex officio and self elected, not, apparently, to assist 
at the meetings, but to exercise a power of veto in the background. 
This undertaking attracts more men than the club-room, for it has 
wider elements of amusement in it. The men will come to it, and 
will even say the necessary ‘Thank you’ when called upon to do so. 
But some one has heard a naughty word or two from the players; a 
few surreptitious bottles of beer have been handed about on a hot 
evening, and Farmer Green’s fence has been broken. The parish 
authorities form themselves into an association for the suppression 
of vice; insubordination—that last, worst sin of the rustic—shows 
signs of cropping up, and to nip it in the bud the recreation ground 
is closed. 

The mischief is done in each case by the necessity of that fatal 
phrase ‘Thank you.’ Dependence is involved in it ; and freedom of 
action, which is in itself both the best factor of social education and 
the first demand of the even partially educated, is scouted as a gift 
impossible to bestow on the peasant. 

In the town who knows half a dozen years after its institution 
the name of the benefactor who endowed the reading-room or gave 
the recreation-ground? The man has done his duty—his duty, 
because it is to be presumed that conscience told him that it was 
his duty—and has retired gracefully. In the country beneficent 
persons retain the right of supervision, and the benefit ceases at their 
displeasure. The time is not ripe to dispense in either case with 
private benefaction. We should be thankful for the kindness which 
will prompt expenditure, either in town or country, for the public 
good; but, having spent, the patron should efface himself. He 
should give instead of lending his charities. The rustic no more 
than any other class enjoys supervision and direction in its pleasures. 
We have parish councils which are inert and even idle by sheer 
necessity ; in them we could find the administrative power which 
would manage and control public property—a power representing 
the people, the owners of the property, and easily superseded at the 
pleasure of the people if it failed to satisfy them. 

It is not that there is any lack of charity in the rural districts. 
On the contrary, the charity which is dispensed by responsible 
persons is considerable in amount. Parson, squire, and farmer, each 
has a kindly care for those who work for him or live near him. 
But the matter does not end here. What is given is given as 
charity—there is to be no mistake made about it. It is a gift from 
the wealthy, or the comparatively wealthy, to the poor man who is 
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dependent on him, and who acknowledges his dependence. In the 
town the benevolent person gives of his superfluity and sinks back 
into honourable retirement. In the country he does the same thing, 
more or less, for the needy, but he expects a gift in return, a gift 
which keeps the poor man poor indeed, and does not benefit his 
benefactor, and that gift is the poor man’s self-respect. He is not to 
be allowed to be independent. A recreation ground of his own would 
make him independent in his sports, therefore he does not possess 
one. A club of his own would make him independent in his intel- 
lectual nourishment or in his social tendencies, so he is not suffered to 
frequent one except on sufferance. Either these things are provided 
as a perennial charity and are announced as such, or they are not 
provided at all. What wonder, then, that the rustic of to-day, who is 
a very different person from the rustic of yesterday, is affronted, 
annoyed, and bored? I fancy that some of us who are not rustics 
would feel pretty much the same as they if our conditions were 
similar to theirs. They make for the towns, where, to be sure, they 
have to work harder, but where—strange anomaly !—they can breathe 
God’s air freely at least, which they cannot do in the country, and 
where they can find amusement, when they want it, without the 
benevolent eye to watch them, or the proprietary voice to say to 
them: ‘This is the way: walk ye in it,’ when they would fain goa 
little to the right hand or a little to the left. 

Boredom, then, is one of the minor causes of the general migration ; 
but the main cause is the rising within the labourer of the spirit of 
independence which impels him to demand that he shall be allowed, 
even as others, to distinguish between good and evil; that he shall 
be permitted, even as others, to own property and try to make a 
living from it. He has eaten a little apple from the tree of knowledge, 
and as he is given opportunity he will eat a larger, and will profit by 
the eating. We have elected to give him the inestimable benefit of 
education, though at present in but a circumscribed form and 
infinitesimal portions. He has benefited somewhat, and as oppor- 
tunity increases he will benefit more. If he thinks there is an 
opening for him in the town he will go to the town, and small blame 
to him from his point of view. If the country satisfies him he will 
stay there, and will appreciate the thing that has come about, to his 
vast advantage, which Adam Smith foresaw when he told us that the 
good time for labour would be the time when two masters should run 
after one workman. That time is here; the labourer sees that he is 
of some value in the world, and we cannot blame him if he insists on 
our recognising the fact. How, then, can the thoughtful person regret 
the rural exodus, from the peasant’s point of view, when he sees 
what are its results to him? Firstly, the emigrant is able to lead a 
life which he considers, as we may conclude (since he chooses to lead 
it), better worth having than a country life, with its limitations and its 
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dependence ; and secondly, those who are left behind are enabled, by 
the migration of others, to earn the certain living which was never 
before within their power to attain. You may quote the political 
economist as much as you please, and you may lament the present 
state of things as much as you must. But I have rarely found the 
political economist anything but the deadly enemy at every turn of 
the rural labourer; and the rural labourer—speaking always from 
his point of view—has as much right to better himself as any other 
member of the community. Hitherto he has been a fourth grade in 
the realm ; a class infinitely below the artisan or even the working 
man of the town. But, thank God, he is emerging from his state of 
degradation, and is making us recognise that he also isa man. We 
may try impotently to keep him with us, because he is useful 


to us :— 
We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. 


We may still have him if we choose, but we must have him in 
his way, and not in our own. He knows a better way than ours 


now :-— 
The meanest English ptoughman studies law, 
And keeps thereby the magistrates in awe ; 
Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 
And sometimes punish their omissions too. 


Defoe was one of the prophets, and there have been many others, 
though we have not chosen to listen tothem. We go on hugging 
our old belated ideas, and we have the folly, the ineffable hardihood 
to grudge the rustic that spirit of independence which is doing so 
much to bring about his salvation of soul and body. He wins it bit 
by bit at the point of the reap-hook, or the digger, or whatever else 
may serve as the weapon offensive which he has used and is using for 
his emancipation. 

The point of the situation is this. We must recognise the main 
cause which is driving the labourer from the soil, and, having 
recognised, must set to work, in our own interest, to sweep it away. 
The labourer must have land; not land in a distant county where, 
maybe, it is cheap and bad, but land near his own home, where he 
knows the labour and the produce markets, and can set out to gain 
a living, or a partial living, by his small property without fear of 
bankruptcy. I care not how the land is provided—whether by 
compulsory sale, or by some great movement of charity such as our 
towns have seen in somewhat kindred matters; but its possession in 
part by the peasant is the essential remedy for the present position 
of things. The remedy may seem a desperate one, but the situation 
is desperate. He may make mistakes in his larger liberty, because 
he is not yet come to years of discretion, and his failures will be 
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those of inexperience. Let him make them, and let us try to help 
him out of them. They cannot be more flagrant errors than his 
social superiors have made before him, nor any less irrevocable. 
There have been schemes at various times (I believe that of the 
Nationalisation Society is only one of them) ‘ to restore,’ as they say, 
‘the land to the people.’ Certain socialist movements have also 
included this idea in their programme in varying forms; and if any 
such society or movement were likely to compass such a measure in 
a definitely moderate spirit, providing only for real needs, the rustic 
would be justified in crying to its organisers, ‘Give us the food that 
can ease this land hunger.’ But these counsels of perfection have 
every ideal quality except practicability; no one could possibly 
believe that we are within measurable distance of being helped by 
them. The one agency that at present we can look to is that one 
which has been at work for years past in the towns. What private 
generosity has done for them private generosity can do for our rural 
districts. It is useless, as Dr. Jessopp points out, to expect any 
large remedial measures from those who at present in the main own 
the land. They have a hard matter to live on it at all, when they 
do live on it ; and they are not in a position to come to the front and 
to deal generously with the needs of the rustic population. But one 
thing they can do if they will. They can sell land, even if they 
cannot give it. At present there is nothing more difficult than for a 
would-be buyer to purchase a corner of property from a large estate. 
The impoverished owner would rather starve on it than dispose of an 
acre. We shall perhaps sympathise more with him in his poverty 
when we see him anxious to rid himself of a portion of that property 
which has ceased, as he tells us, to bring him in a living income. 
Of course one knows very well that there are large tracts of land 
which may be bought, if buyers could be found ; but a state of things 
that might be observed in counties such as Suffolk or Essex is very 
far from being general, say, in Berkshire or Hampshire. There are 
large districts in which a man could not buy a few acres of ground 
even if he were to offer double the market value for them. Dr. Jessopp 
recommends the matter, as I have said, to those whose large 
accumulations of fortune, together with the possession of a lively 
conscience, lead them already in our towns to private benefaction on 
a large scale. Without for a moment disparaging this idea, or 
disdaining the enormous benefits which might come of its application, 
I should rather call upon those who have much land to facilitate the 
purchase by (or for) those who have none. That is the real difficulty. 
If land could be bought where it happens to be wanted we might 
hope for benefactions to our country population, such as Dr. Jessopp 
asks, equally valuable with those lavished on our town inhabitants. 
But no amount of money or of goodwill can purchase land where it 
is not to be bought. If it could be had, there are thousands of men, 
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working for a weekly wage, who could put hand in pocket and buy 
their humble dwellings and the meadows that lie adjacent. There 
are tens of thousands who could buy similar properties provided that 
time were given to pay, and the purchase money spread over some 
years. The labourer will never make outcry enough to secure these 
benefits for himself. He is not of the blatant sort; he has never 
been used to adopt the ‘’Ercles’ vein.’ Political agitators gain no 
permanent hold over him. There is at heart no such thorough-going 
conservative as the man who lives on the land, whatever be his 
grade. He will, as I say, make no outcry that can be heard outside 
his own village ; but, now that education is teaching him a little and 
travelling facilities are cheap, he will merely move on to a place 
which seems to him to promise more than the rural district in 
which he has hitherto lived. He will go to the town; it is by 
far the simplest way out of his difficulty. And we have no right to 
complain. We do nothing to keep him with us; or rather we do 
nothing that he wants us to do. He will come back to us quickly 
enough when he has something to come for. The thing he asks is 
a big thing with a very small name: its name is Hope. He thinks 
he can find it in the town, but he knows that in the country there 
is only Wanhope—Despair. And the irony of the thing is this, that 
the man who goes to the town is the man whom we should most 
desire to keep with us. He is the enterprising man, the industrious 
man, the independent spirit that should be the backbone of our 
agricultural districts. If he were not all these he would stay at 
home, content to live as his father lived, to lie close like pigs in 
a sty, to spend 30 per cent. of his earnings at the public-house. 

Let us strain every nerve to undo the wrong we are doing him 
and the wrong we have done him, as well as the injury we inflict on 
ourselves in this matter. I do not contend that the remedies which 
I have to suggest are pleasant ones from our point of view. The 
salient fact is that they are demanded, whether tacitly or otherwise, 
by the person who is even more concerned than we are in the matter 
—by the labourer himself. We should not willingly choose self- 
effacement; who would? But, regarding the position still from the 
same standpoint of selfishness which has undoubtedly been ours 
hitherto, we should hasten to make material concessions lest a worse 
thing befall us. We have, despite the bogies with which people 
try to frighten us, little to fear from the labourer through his 
becoming a landed proprietor. Was it not Pliny who cried, when 
pauperism was at its acme, and agriculture had declined in conse- 
quence of the overgrowth of great estates, ‘ Latifundia perdidere 
Italiam’? That the peasant proprietor is not necessarily a source 
of weakness the history of other lands than ours is capable of telling 
us. We are ready to acknowledge that something must be done to 
keep the labourer at home; why not give him the thing that he 
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wants, and the thing which we could so easily give him if we chose ? 
He will, as I have said, make mistakes, but they will not be so 
egregious as some that we could tell of, and they will have valuable 
formative elements in them. Let him have his playground, his 
free library, including books other than didactic, and his club-room. 
Let him have a large increase of educational privileges, not provided 
as now in the form of elementary night-schools, established and 
presided over by the parson and terminable at his will, but per- 
manent institutions on a county basis, which he will recognise and 
profit by as soon as they are permanent. Let him have all these, 
and let him know that he is the actual owner of them, though they 
may be vested in his parish council as the acting trustees. And, 
above all, let him have the power both of renting and of buying land 
in his own parish, and, if possible, near his own door. The land 
hunger cannot be stayed by any cheaper food. 
H, M. Batson. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY LABOURERS 


II 


In the June number of this Review Dr. Jessopp comments on the 
migration of the country labourer to towns. 

He gives as a cause the fact that girls migrate first and that 
young men follow. 

The conditions of the town and country labourer are often con- 
trasted, generally with a view to prove how much better off the town 
labourer is as to the amount he earns in wages. The statement, 
however, that the high house rent in towns is compensated by 
superior accommodation receives doubtful acceptance; on the other 
hand, the extras earned by the ordinary country labourer in addition 
to his fixed wage are generally regarded as mythical, and incapable 
of intelligible statement in detail. 

In inquiring as to the available income of these men I exclude 
the skilled mechanic, the shepherd, and the carter. My comparison 
is between the (so-called) unskilled labourer and the same man who 
prefers to sell his labour in a town. 

In Cumberland a first-class labourer receives from 32/. to 361. a 
year ; a second-class, from 20/. to 24/.; and a third-class, generally a 
strong boy, from 12/. to 161. 

These men are hired by the half-year, and their wages are fixed 
on the basis that both board and lodging are found by the 
employer. 

A married man who lives in his cottage and boards himself 
receives from 15s. to 16s. 6d. for thirty-six weeks in the year, 
increasing to 18s. or 19s. 6d. during the other thirteen. 

He would pay for his cottage—according to its condition or distance 
from a town—ls. 3d., 1s. 9d., or 2s. per week. He sometimes has a 
garden with it, but not so frequently as the labourer in the South 
and West ; nor does the North-Countryman care for, or make as much 
out of, his garden as the Southerner. Assuming for the purpose of 
comparison that he works every working day in the year, his 
earnings would come to from 40/. 19s. to 441. 17s. From these sums 
would be deducted one or other of the weekly rents cited above, 
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amounting severally to 5/. 48., 4/. 11s., and 3/. 4s.; leaving for 
spending purposes from 35/. 15s., 361. 8s., and 37/. 14s. to 391. 13s., 
401. 6s., and 41/. 12s. For the purposes of comparison we must 
assume that the town labourer also works every day in the week. 
His earnings would then amount to 15s. a week, in exceptional cases 
to as much as 18s. or ll. a week. A married man would not get 
a house in Carlisle at a rent under 5s. or 4s. 6d. a week. What he 
would have to spend, according to his earnings and house rent, would 
be one or other of the sums following: 26/., 28/. 6s., 33/. 16s., 
351. 28., 39/., or 41/. 6s. per annum. In the matter of recreation 
the North-Country labourer, as compared to the town dweller, is 
perhaps better off than he of the South. Dancing and wrestling, the 
two favourite recreations of the North, can be practised anywhere in 
fine weather, and do not require special ground and the paraphernalia 
necessary for cricket. The labouring class of both sexes learn to 
dance from qualified professors of the art, and pay to acquire the 
accomplishment. 

The only fixed holidays of the North-Country labourer are from 
two to three days at two out of the four terms or hirings: viz. 
Candlemas, Lammas, Whitsuntide, and Martinmas. These holidays 
are generally taken at the two last-named terms. Any other 
holiday—for an agricultural show, race meeting, or picnic—he would 
only get by permission. Speaking generally, the price of unskilled 
labour in towns is more a matter of individual bargaining than it is 
in country districts ; from this the hiring of the agricultural labourer 
in the North is an exception. The hiring takes place at one of the 
statute fairs, and is for the half-year ; and a strong, active, intelligent 
man might make better terms than one not so favourably 
endowed. Hence the classification of the labourer in the North apart 
from the shepherd and carter class. This is a state of affairs the 
employer of the South and West might envy. There a man gets a 
man’s wage of the county, or district of the county, irrespective of 
his worth ; the only classification being between men, boys, and men 
who on account of their advanced age receive a reduced wage. The 
fixed-wage system favours the less effective labourer, but is against 
the man whose intelligence and strength are above the average. The 
variation of wages in towns depends, as I have said, more on bargains 
between individuals. This remark applies to private employers of 
labour only. Urban Councils, railway companies, and private 
employers in a large way of business pay high wages on a uniform 
scale. In a town in the West, which is a large railway centre, the 
ordinary labourer employed at the railway works begins at a wage of 
16s. per week of fifty-four hours. The hours are from 6 A.M. to 
5.30 P.M., with three-quarters of an hour allowed for breakfast, and 
one hour for dinner for five days in the week, and from 6 4.m. till 12 
on Saturdays, three-quarters of an hour being allowed for breakfast. 
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This is the lowest wage paid to the ordinary labourer by the company. 
An active, intelligent man might soon at piece-work earn 20s. a week. 
These men are allowed their coal at the price of 7d. per cwt. ; this, 
with other privileges, is equal perhaps to 2s. per week. They lose no 
time on account of bad weather, but lose quite three weeks in the 
year on account of the holidays. The Urban District Council pay 
their men 20s. a week of fifty-four hours. Builders’ labourers are 
paid in preportion to their capability, at from 3d. up to 6d. per hour. 
In the neighbouring brick works a large number of labourers are 
employed during the summer months. The work is generally done 
by the piece, and is very heavy. During the summer a man might 
earn from 25s. to 27s. 6d. per week of fifty-eight and a half hours. 
In the winter these men would be employed digging clay, and, if by 
day work, at the rate of 4}d. an hour, or 20s. 3d. per week of fifty- 
four hours. 

In this town a case came to my notice where an able-bodied man 
was employed in a large furniture shop in moving furniture and odd 
jobs at 10s. a week. The hours were from 7 a.m. to 10 p.M.—ninety 
hours, that is—from which would have to be deducted whatever time 
was allowed for meals. In considering the condition of agricultural 
labourers in the South and West, I have taken individual cases, but 
have not given names. The amounts I cite as paid for house rent in 
towns are rents paid for actual houses, although I do not give the 
numbers and streets. In taking 12s. a week as the wage of the 
labourer in the South and West, I am not, I believe, exceeding the 
average. The Kent and Surrey wages are higher, and house rent, 
except when cottages are in the hands of small proprietors, is not 
higher than in Wilts, Hants, or Dorset. When a man is employed 
at harvest work or piece-work of any kind, he does not receive his 
fixed wage in addition. It is necessary therefore to take the number 
of days in the year on which he worked for 2s. as representing the 
fixed wage. As the comparison is between the country labourer with 
a garden and the town labourer without one, in each case the rent 
paid is regarded as being for the house only. I have had great diffi- 
culty in arriving at the value of a garden to a married man with a 
family—not, however, from want of information obtainable on the 
subject. Dr. A. H. Crespi, well known in the West as a writer on 
this and kindred subjects, puts the value of a garden of an eighth of 
an acre to a man and his family at 5s. per week. Dr. Crespi was, 
however, speaking of cottagers living close to the towns of Bourne- 
mouth and Poole. Under such favourable conditions, and when a pig 
is kept, the value may be more ; and when the amount of land with 
the cottage is larger, and fowls are kept too, the weekly value runs 

to 7s. or 10s. 
This, whether it be so or not, would not apply to the instances I 
have in my mind, where the produce of the garden is in most cases 
Vor, XLVI-—No, 272 QQ 
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used for family consumption. Lord Carrington’s article, ‘The Land 
and the Labourers,’ in the March issue of this Review, deals only 
with allotments for which rent is paid. I have said above, that in 
comparing the relative position of the town and country labourer, 
where each is a householder, the rent paid in each case must be taken 
as being for the house alone. A labourer works in his garden after 
hours on summer evenings. He rarely gives up a day’s work else- 
where to do this. 

I do not think the annual value of a garden can be put at less than 
3s. 6d. per perch per annum, and many will consider that I have under- 
rated it. On fairly managed estates in the South and West, labourers’ 
cottages with a living-room, kitchen, pantry, washhouse, four bed- 
rooms, and a garden, let at from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6}d. per week, or from 
31. 5s. to 4/1. a year. 

The following rents are paid for houses occupied by the labouring 
class in various towns :— 

A five-roomed house at Small Heath, Birmingham, lets at 6s. a 
week. A six-roomed house in a street in New Swindon lets at 6s. 6d. 
a week. 

A four-roomed house at New Swindon lets at 5s. 6d. A six- 
roomed house in a street in Cheltenham lets at 4s. 6d. 

The fixed hours of labour in country districts of the South and 
West date from very early times. They are from 7 4.M. till 5 p.m., with 
an interval of one hour for dinner, making fifty-four hours for the 
week of six days. Whatever time may be required to enable a man 
to reach his work by 7 o’clock is deducted from the day’s work at the 
end of the day, and casual variations from this rule are not, if they 
occur, in the employer’s favour. I shall not understate the amount 
which an unskilled labourer can earn in a town at day-work and 
piece-work if I put it at 20s. a week. Let me now contrast his 
condition and earnings with those of a country labourer paid 2s. a 
day when working by the day of nine hours, with piece-work and 
harvest work on occasions. 

In the first of the two following contrasted cases the country 
labourer, J. T., occupies a cottage with a living-room, kitchen, pantry, 
washhouse, and four bedrooms, and the town labourer’s house is also 
one with six rooms &c. 

In the second case the cottage of the country labourer has six 
rooms also, but the four bedrooms are small. For purposes of com- 
parison I have taken a town labourer’s house with five rooms at a 
lower rent. (See p. 587.) 

So far as regards married men. 

I come now to the unmarried. The great increase of omnibus 
and tramcar traffic in the larger towns has opened a field for a class 
of labour not indigenous in towns, for it attracts the young under- 
carters from the country, who have been used to horses from early 
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J. T. 
£s d, Se «| @£ 
Wages, 255 days at 2s. . 2510 0 Wages and piece-work 20s, 
Piece-work and harvesting a week . ° . . 6200 
&e. ° . ; . 12 3 0 Less rent six-roomed cot- 
Value of garden, eighth of tage at 6s. 6d. per week 16 18 
an acre, at 3s, 6d. per =e 
perch (per week 1s. 8d.), 
per annum , : é a 2F.16 






Less house rent for cottage 
with six rooms at 1s. 64d. 
a week, 4/. a year ; less 

2s. returned for prompt 

payment ° : - $18 O 
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Wages, 256 days at 2s. Wages and piece-work 20s, 







Piece-work and harvesting a week ° ° . 52 0 0 
&e. ; ‘ ° - 12 60 Less rent of five-roomed 

Value of a garden of 9 cottage at 5s,6d.aweek 14 6 O 
perches (per week 74d.), pb iene, 
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Less rent for cottage with 
six living-rooms, ls. 3d. 
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boyhood. These young men work hard, and the hours in the week 
are many; but the pay is good, and comes to 22s. or 23s, and 25s. 
per week. 

Recently in a London police-court a horsekeeper, incapacitated for 
a week or two from work by an accident resulting from the alleged 
carelessness of a cab-driver, stated that his weekly earnings came 
to 30s. 

In one district in the county of Wilts all the young men from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age and unmarried are milkers, but 
work at piece-work and harvestalso. Their fixed wage is 10s. or 11s. 
a'week, with 60s. at Michaelmas, and from 20s. to 30s. for overtime 
in harvest, and probably another 40s. extra for piece—making alto- 
gether from 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per week. These young men 
usually live with their parents or relatives, and pay them 6s. or 7s. a 
week for everything except clothes. A single man in country dis- 
tricts pays 1s. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d. a week for his lodging. At the 
higher rates he would get his coaking and a little washing done for 
him. 
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I will now compare the available income of a young man who 
gets employment in a town, and receives 16s., with that of one of the 
young countrymen referred to above. 

The rent of the former’s lodging is taken from an actual case. 


Young Unmarried Country Labourer Young Unmarried Town Labourer 
£ 4s d. a «2 


Wages, piece-work, harvest Wages 16s. a week . . 41:12 
&e., making 13s. 6d. per Less 3s. a week rent for 
week . ‘ , . 4 lodging and use of a 
Pays 7s. a week for board- kitchen shared with 
lodging (everything ex- three others . 
cept clothes), of which 
sum ls, 6d. may repre- 
sent lodging rent . . Be S 
sl 4 0 33 16 O 


The town labourer gets 52s. a year more in cash, but, unless he 
can board himself on ls. per week, he is not so well off as his 
country confrére. 

The ordinary labourer, in the country as in the town, gets his 
Sunday free, but one of the attractions to large towns is the Saturday 
half-holiday so usually accorded. 

Whether the facilities for recreations open to the lower middle 
and lower classes are more or less numerous than in former days 
may bea matter for doubt ; but in whichever direction the balance lies 
the town and country dweller is equally affected. The composition 
of the elevens in country cricket matches have undergone a great 
change since the fifties and sixties. In those days half or more than 
half of the contending elevens were drawn from the lower strata in the 
social scale. The greater facilities in travelling have changed this, 
and now as often as not both elevens are drawn from the upper 
classes. Another change has taken place in the curtailment or 
absolute suppression of fairs. As late as the first quarter of the 
century, and later, country gentlemen used to buy their stores for 
the year at one or other of the large fairs. This has now changed. 
Fairs are regarded as troublesome, noisy, dangerous ; as impediments 
to traffic, and conducive to drunkenness and disorder. This may be 
true, but it is not sufficient reason for their suppression. There may 
have been too many in former days, and they may have lasted too 
long. One would not wish the former six-day fair, now curtailed to 
two days, extended to its former limit; but, this granted, the truth 
must be asserted that ‘ cakes and ale’ are an absolute necessity for 
all classes of the community. Not many years ago a one-day fair 
was held in a small Western town, A gentleman and a lady drove 
into the town on fair day ina gig. The horse took fright, and the 
lady was thrown out and killed. It was a most regrettable accident. 
The lady was widely known and much respected. The fair was pro- 
hibited. 
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The first year steam-rollers were introduced into a Western county 
two persons lost their lives—one a county magistrate, the other a 
carter in my own employ. In July last a lady was thrown out of her 
carriage in the town of Maidenhead, and killed, the horse having been 
frightened by a motor-car. Steam-rollers, motor-cars, and fairs are 
all dangerous things, and all have their uses. 
If you drive a nervous horse, you avoid the first two; but you 
need never drive into a town on a fair day unless you like. The 
present facility of intercourse between town and town, and village and 
village, is an advantage shared by town and country labourer alike, 
and anyone who happens to be at a country station when the early 
train on Sunday morning passes will see to what an extent it is taken 
advantage of. In considering the recreations of country labourers, 
notice must be taken of village feasts and village-club meetings and 
dinners. Harvest-home suppers are no more. They have been 
commuted by a money payment far in excess of the value of the beef 
and beer the individual might consume, and, so far as I can learn, to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned. Every village has its club 
meeting held in connection with the local or one of the larger friendly 
societies. Not every village has its feast. A village-club meeting 
may best be seen in one of the villages lying north of the ridge of 
down connecting Salisbury with Shaftesbury or in the valley of the 
Wylie, so lovingly described by Cobbett. The booth or room in 
which the repast is held is made one mass of greenery, and probably 
presents much the same appearance as an assembly of the same kind 
held in the same place in the thirteenth century. At one village a 
custom obtained of bowling for cheeses on the smooth surface of the 
downs. It was put down by authority. While the law is powerless 
to interfere with gambling on Newmarket Heath all the year round, 
bowling for cheeses for one day in the year on Boscombe Down might 
be permitted. Some Village Feasts have no doubt succumbed to the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. They are generally supposed to be held 
on the anniversary of the consecration of the church. In one 
village in which the feast falls late in September the foxhounds 
have from time immemorial met for cub-hunting on that day. 

In respect of privacy of life the country labourer is better off 
than he of thetown. The former not unfrequently occupies a detached 
cottage. Close propinquity to others under cottage-life conditions 
may in many cases aggravate the struggle of life, leading to constant 
quarrels over children, water-rights, gardens &c. ; but in other cases 
it often leads to deeds of loving help and sympatby rarely equalled, 
never surpassed. 

The reason assigned by Dr. Jessopp may be one among the causes 
that lead to migration intotowns. But this migration may be traced 

more generally to a thirst for the stir and movement of town life 
indicative of Celtic rather than Anglo-Saxon blood. A return from 
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town to country is not unknown. While I write these lines a man 
who left more than twelve months ago for Leeds has returned to 
seek re-employment at his native place. 

The town offers ‘more excitement in the shape of theatres and 
music-halls. In the town (a recommendation to some) there is 
less supervision from the powers that be, and from ministers of all 
denominations. The young man who seeks employment in a town 
may improve his material condition, and more certainly so if he 
obtains employment from a public body, such as an Urban District 
Council, a railway company, or some large and well-known employer 
of labour ; but house rent in the larger towns is so much higher than 
in the country that he must not marry, still less have children, if 
he wishes to maintain his material advantage over the country 


labourer. 
PEerRcY WyYNDHAM. 


















THE HOSPITAL WHERE THE PLAGUE 
BROKE OUT 





THOSE who reap to-day the results of Florence Nightingale’s reforms 
in the nursing world are inclined to look on ‘Sairey Gamp’ as merely 
a comic figure created by a fertile fancy. They find it difficult to 
believe that she ever had a prototype in real life, or that her like 
flourishes anywhere at the present day. In England the modern 
nurse is expected as a matter of course to be efficient, and able 
to prove her efficiency by producing a certificate from some recognised 
hospital. A year’s training is regarded as an irreducible minimum, 
and most people favour the compulsory adoption of a three years’ 
course as a guarantee to the public that in time of need they shall be 
tended by competent women only. 

It is expected, moreover, that the trained nurse should be, at least 
in the conventional sense of the word, a lady—a person of a certain 
amount of refinement, good manners, and education, and of irre- 
proachable moral character. On the whole these expectations are 
realised. No body of women is more respected than our trained 
nurses, a new employment has been opened up for the gently born, 
and the pleasant-faced ‘ Sister’ in her spotless uniform is a recognised 
feature of our hospital system. 

The English standard being so high, the public learned with 
astonishment when the plague broke out last year in the Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus in Vienna that the porter who tended the bacilli 
had been given to drink, and that the nurse who fell a victim 
had been a parlourmaid previous to entering the institution. It 
seemed curious that such persons should have been entrusted with 
what, to our notions, were important duties. A parlourmaid 
may be an excellent and devoted girl, but to those accustomed to a 
different class of nurse it appeared obvious that she was scarcely 
likely to have had the education requisite to enable her to take 
advantage of such training as is given in English hospitals and expected 
by English patients. 

When, however, during a recent visit to Vienna, I made the above 
remark to a doctor studying there, he replied, ‘I wish to goodness 
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that the class of nurses we get were anything like as respectable as 
parlour-maids.’ 

As a matter of fact the condition of nursing in Vienna in this year 
of grace is a scandal. Despite of progress, despite of modern ideas of 
what is fitting, despite the prominent position of Viennese medical 
men in the scientific world, the care of the sick remains to-day at a 
point where England stood some fifty years ago. No one seems to 
make an effort to better a state of things that in this country would 
be looked on as intolerable. The Viennese in general seem ignorant 
of how far the world has moved in such matters. When discussing 
the question with an intelligent woman, a journalist, she astonished 
me by saying, ‘Oh! but things are no better in England; just read 
what Dickens says of English nurses’! It was with difficulty I 
persuaded her that Dickens treated of a state of things that to-day 
is dead as the dodo. 

In the smaller Viennese hospitals, where the sick are tended by 
members of religious orders, conscientiousness and devotion to duty 
at any rate are secured, even where the scientific training leaves 
something to be desired. The patients are in the hands of women 
who will not steal their food, neglect, or ill-use them. In the 
hospitals, private and public, where ordinary nurses are employed, 
this cannot always be guaranteed. 

The nurses in the vast Allgemeines Krankenhaus, with few ex- 
ceptions, are recruited from the lowest class of domestic servant, 
women who, because of incapacity, increasing years, or doubtful 
character, find it difficult to get a situation elsewhere. Many look 
as if they had been accustomed to field work. They come in for 
a time to suit their own convenience, fulfil or neglect their duties as 
the case may be, and when anything better offers drift out again. 
Training, properly so called, they get little, except in the obstetric 
wards. Whatever they learn, they pick up in haphazard fashion. 

The salary, it must be confessed, and the conditions are not such 
as to attract a superior body of workers. The pay is twelve gulden, 
or one pound a month, and this in a city notoriously expensive, 
where a gulden (one and eightpence) has only the purchasing power 
of a shilling. They are provided with dinner, but must find any 
other meal they require. 

As a natural result of the system, the nurses eke out their 
miserable income by what, to an Englishman, seems little better than 
a system of blackmailing the patients. Perhaps, given the customs 
of the country, the word may be a shade too harsh, for Austria is 
pre-eminently the land of tips, and claiming a trinkgeld for every 
possible or impossible service is taken as a matter of course. The 
lift-man at the hotel expects a ‘tip’ when one calls on friends and 
is elevated by him to the floor where they dwell. The very tramway 
conductor expects a tip if he helps you to enter or alight from his 
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conveyance. That nurses should expect, if not compel, gratuities, 
and reserve their assiduities for the patients best able to fee them, is 
therefore, not as monstrous in Austrian eyes as in ours. All the 
same, it is a system that should be abolished in the interest of the 
poorest and most helpless patients. One of the privileges of the 
nurses is to make coffee in the morning, which they are allowed 
to retail to the patients at a charge of ten kreutzers, or twopence 
each. If any patient, whether through lack of cash or of appetite, 
refuses to avail himself of the beverage, he need not hope to receive 
much attention. 

In Austria all patients are paying patients. Public hospitals are 
not maintained by public subscription and benevolent bequests, but are 
State-endowed, receiving grants from the Minister of Education and the 
Minister of the Interior. In addition, each patient is expected to give 
one gulden a day for his maintenance, which does not, however, include 
an early breakfast. Paupers are paid for by their province—thus a 
Tyrolean would be chargeable on the public funds of the Tyrol. 

For anyone who has not been an in-patient to speak with 
certainty as to the internal condition of a hospital is manifestly 
impossible. I can therefore only answer for what came under my 
notice as a visitor, and for what I gathered by questioning the 
various doctors and students who showed me round. I was told, 
however, by a doctor, whose name I am at liberty to mention, 
that patients are expected to administer their own drink and 
medicine. If they are too feeble, or dislike the medicine, there 
is no one to see that they get it, and they may suffer from thirst for 
long hours if a nurse for whose coffee they have refused to pay 
happens to be in attendance. Of these nurses there are two to each 
ward of twenty-eight patients, and they remain on duty for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. 

Without desiring to establish that these women are in any way 
more stupid, grasping, or heartless than other untrained assistants, 
and giving a large percentage credit for rough kindness and dis- 
interestedness, it will be seen that the system naturally tends to 
bring out the worst points in their character, and to inflict needless 
suffering and humiliation on those under their charge. A lady of 
position, who desired the services of a nurse, secured one from the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, who had been there twelve years and was 
described beforehand to her employer as ‘a pearl,’ a‘ perfect treasure.’ 

She proved to bea wholesale robber, and was afterwards convicted and 
imprisoned for theft. That her peculations had been carried on at the 
hospital was evident from the fact that amongst her possessions were 
found bottles of medicine, ointments, and surgical instruments which 
she declared had been presents from the doctors. On one occasion it 
was remarked that she sent thirty-two handkerchiefs to the wash, each 
marked with a different name or initial. 
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A radical difference between English and Viennese hospitals lies 
in the way in which they are regarded by the medical profession 
generally. With us, a hospital is primarily considered as an insti- 
tution where the sick are to be carefully treated, and, if possible, 
cured of their disorders. Secondarily, it is a medical school. Its 
importance in each connection is great, but a genuine effort is made 
to secure that one of its functions shall not interfere with the other. 
Where their interests clash, public opinion is in favour of sacrificing 
the educational department. 

In Vienna, on the other hand, hospitals are looked on primarily 
as medical schools, and quite incidentally in any other light. Under 
treatment the sick may or may not be cured. That is a matter of 
relatively little importance. As the students individually are kind- 
hearted men, they are glad, no doubt, that a poor devil should pull 
through, but the main object in having him there at all is for them 
to learn as much about his disorder as possible. The result is that a 
patient with a rare or acute disease is the object of general interest. 
He is visited, and sounded, and punched, and questioned, at all 
hours by successive bodies of students. It happens not infrequently 
that patients are submitted to examination when in their death 
agony. A doctor who visited the hospital told me he saw a party of 
students sounding a woman who was dying of pleurisy or pneumonia, 
in order that they might each hear the crepitation in her lungs as 
her last moments approached. She expired before they left the 
ward. He said something about treatment in another case to the 
professor who was lecturing these young men. The reply was, 
‘Treatment, treatment, that is nothing; it is the diagnosis that we 
want.’ 

In England, if a patient is manifestly in a dying condition when 
brought into hospital, he is suffered to expire quietly. Some effort 
will be made to alleviate his state, stimulants will be administered, 
and so on, but if the case is manifestly hopeless, there is no attempt 
at a thorough examination, such as would ordinarily be given, since 
humanity forbids the infliction of useless pain and discomfort. It 
is not so in Vienna. Patients, moreover, when entering are required 
to sign a paper agreeing to submit to any operation the authorities 
may consider necessary. The body of everyone who dies in the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus is subject to dissection, no matter who he 
may have been or how strong may be the objection of relatives. 

Usually care is taken to keep the face and chest intact, in case 
friends should wish to take a last look at the corpse. A gruesomely 
humorous story was told me in this connection, for whose truth, 
however, I cannot vouch. A man died and was duly dissected, the 
head and shoulders being left in their ordinary condition. The 
body was then handed over to his family for interment. The 
patient had been a Jew, and before burial various ceremonies had 
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to be gone through, which included washing the feet. Alas! he 
had no feet. From the collar-bone downwards, all was chaos. Loud 
complaints were made at the hospital, and finally a pair of feet were 
handed over as having belonged to the deceased. No one was pre- 
pared to swear to their identity, but the relatives, after some grumbling, 
accepted them in default of better, and the funeral proceeded without 
further hitch. 
I visited the Allgemeines Krankenhaus twice last March. The 
first survey was by far the most thorough and satisfactory, being 
under the conduct of a young doctor, who was anxious to show 
me, as far as he could and as the rules permitted, just what I 
wanted to see. On the second occafon I came in response to an 
invitation from one of the prominent professors, to whom I had 
brought a letter of introduction. The Professor was very polite, but 
evinced no little curiosity as to why I desired to visit the hospital, 
no little inclination to poke fun at one who manifested a taste for 
such exploration, and a decided determination that I should be 
shown only what he considered to be good for me. He asked some 
of his assistants to take turns to guide me, and instructed them in 
whispers as to what I was to be shown. My survey on this occasion 
was limited ; still, first impressions were confirmed, and I obtained 
fuller details as to management, &c. Before starting on the round, 
the Professor warned me not to compare the Allgemeines Kranken- 
haus with hospitals in ‘rich England.’ Austria, he pointed out, was 
a poor country. I replied that, as in England hospitals depended on 
charitable contributions, whereas in Austria they had an assured 
income from the State in addition to the florin a day received for 
each patient, one might reasonably hope to find things better than 
with us. As a matter of fact, however, the difference between the 
two countries is greater than could have been anticipated in a capital 
where scientific attainment has reached so high a pitch. Vienna, as 
a school of medicine, is almost as much in advance of us as it is 
behind us in humanity and consideration for those treated. The 
conviction is forced on one that, so far as regards the public interest, 
a State subvention does harm, since it places hospital authorities 
beyond the control of public opinion. I know how tiresome ignorant 
and prejudiced invalids may be, but the Viennese are more long- 
suffering than English patients under similar circumstances, and if 
even a quarter of the stories one hears on all sides are true, they submit 
quietly to treatment that here would rouse protest and indignation, 
thus speedily bringing about reform. The result is, however, that 
the poor dread and detest the hospitals. They only enter one under 
pressure of extreme pain and misery, and with dismal forebodings 
that they will never come out alive. 
The Allgemeines Krankenhaus faces the Alserstrasse, and 
presents to the street a vast two-storied front with a central gateway, 
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and an apparently interminable double row of uniform windows. It 
looks like a barrack. The tiled roof is broken at intervals by small 
dormers, but there is no other attempt to vary the architectural 
monotony. The hospital consists of some seven or eight squares and 
separate blocks, looking on open, tree-planted spaces. In one of 
these central blocks are the isolation wards for infectious cases. 
Having been founded by Maria Theresa in 1748, it is an old institu- 
tion, which has since been added to from time to time as occasion 
arose. Naturally, it is difficult to adapt it to modern needs; still, 
our own Saint Bartholomew’s, which dates from the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, shows that such adaptation is not impossible. Drainage 
on English lines it has none, al the filth and refuse of the hospital 
being thrown into buckets at the end of each ward, disinfected, and 
conveyed daily to the public heaps of Vienna. The excreta of 
patients suffering from infectious disease, I learned on inquiry, are 
burned. Two to three thousand students from all parts of the world 
attend the medical school, which is specially renowned for its 
obstetrical practice. Numberless women go into hospital to be 
confined, and it is estimated that four thousand births per annum 
take place within its walls, so that every fourth man in Vienna may 
be considered to have been born there. On the occasion of my first 
visit the day was stormy and bitterly cold. The fierce wind charac- 
teristic of Vienna swept the streets, blowing the sleet in swirls and 
rendering progress difficult. When we entered by the Alserstrasse 
gateway, round which prospective patients were standing, and 
reassured the porter as to our right to pass him, we found ourselves 
in a large square garden, the paths laid with planks. As we made 
our way, heads down, against the blast, an elderly peasant woman 
with weather-beaten face and gnarled fingers passed us. On her 
back she carried a basket of wood. Her short skirt of yellowish 
brown cotton stuff reached her ankles. Over it was worn a loose 
wrapper or camisole to match, girded in by apron strings round her 
thick waist. On her head was a little grey shawl. My companion 
indicated her: ‘ That,’ he said, ‘ is one of the nurses.’ 

We learned that beer was supplied to patients at their own expense 
from a canteen on the premises, and that those well enough to leave 
their beds fetch it. We met some carrying cans, the men arrayed in 
a bluish-grey cotton dressing-gown and pyjamas, covered by a blanket 
cloak ; the women in camisoles, short skirts, and head shawls. Others 
were hurrying hither and thither, one being a middle-aged woman 
suffering from polypus of the nose, and breathing through a quill. 
It seemed odd to see them out in such weather, though of course they 
were not dangerously ill. 

Having been furnished with a permit to view the hospital, we 
first visited the Medicinische Klinik. The various wards were 
coloured an indefinite hue, and, except for the large windows giving 
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plenty of light, were cheerless. I have no desire to contend that 
they look as unlovely in Viennese eyes as in ours, since the lower 
classes have a hard life, devoid for the most part of the comfort 
procurable by a respectable English artisan. They are sober, 
thrifty people, who work long hours and are not dainty; still, 
the contrast was striking between this large bare apartment, 
with high porcelain stove in one corner, rows of beds with greyish 
blankets that may have been perfectly clean but did not look it, 
and a ward in the London, St. Bartholomew’s, or St. Thomas's 
Hospital, bright with flowers, the walls painted and hung with 
pictures, the beds covered with gay counterpanes. 

Two nurses, similar in appearance’and costume to the woman we 
had met in the grounds, but rather younger, stood by the table in 
the centre. To each ward there was but one bath, and that was a 
fixture. There were no movable baths for the use of bed-ridden 
patients, and these have often to be content with an inadequate 
cleansing in consequence. At the end of each ward were two com- 
partments boarded off. One of these was used as a pantry by the 
nurses, and in it stood the bath, which was capable of being heated 
when required. 

At the foot of each bed, just underneath, in full view of the visiting 
doctors, was a transparent glass vase of urine. Beside the patient 
was a stand with medicines on top. Ornamentation of any kind 
there was none, nor were the convalescents to be seen playing games, 
as in England. Here and there a clinical lecture was in progress, 
students in blue cotton overalls crowding round a doctor. 

While in Vienna all the scientific instruments have been brought 
to the utmost perfection, the appliances for the comfort and con- 
venience of the patients are of the most primitive kind. One ward 
was very much like another, so the above description may serve for 
all, except the obstetric wards, which looked brighter and better 
than the others, and where the nurses were smarter and more business- 
like. They wore a uniform—white calico skirt, camisole, and apron— 
and apparently receive a definite training in midwifery, as many of 
them practise when they leave, and earn good incomes. 

In one of the smallest of these wards some six or eight women 
were lying who expected a speedy accouchement. A white-clad nurse 
was in charge, and a medical stadent in the inevitable blue overall. 
He came forward to greet us, a smile on his good-natured face, and 
showed us over his domain with much assiduity, and an abundance 
of professional detail worthy of Mr. Bob Sawyer. He displayed cup- 
boards full of wax models of terrible cancers and tumours, all carefully 
labelled, which must be invaluable to the student, and shelves full of 
similar mysterious objects, over which he grew ecstatic. 

In the ward itself our attention was attracted by the face of a 
wretched-looking woman, who from her extreme emaciation seemed 
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to be in the last stage of consumption. Pointing her out I said, 
‘Does that woman belong to this ward?’ ‘Yes,’ said the German, 
‘ but hers is a bad case of tuberculosis. See.’ Before I could prevent him 
he twitched aside the grey blanket with one hand, showing the poor 
creature’s shrunken legs, and one swollen knee swathed in bandages. 
In the same breath he drew the woman’s night-gown over her head, 
leaving her stark naked before us, while he entered into technical 
details as to her state. His quite unconscious brutality was remark- 
able. He took it all as a matter of course, and so, apparently, did 
the patient, for she uttered no protest. My first impulse was to 
express the indignation I felt, bu: I checked it with an effort, having 
already seen that I was there on sufferance, and that any expression 
of condemnation would do no good, would scarcely be comprehended, 
and might lead to my seeing no more. Without being in the 
slightest degree prudish or sentimental, or objecting in any way to 
necessary examination and treatment, it seems obvious that such 
methods rob a patient of decency and self-respect. Outside in the 
corridors were a number of women waiting to be admitted, some of 
them mere girls. Elsewhere we saw women disrobing, and my guide 
told me they were examined in batches like so many animals. 

In one way this indifference on the part of students may be the 
highest modesty in its matter-of-fact curtness, which takes everything 
as a matter of course. The women who submit, however, are not as 
accustomed to all this as the doctors, and cannot fail to be pained, 
humiliated, and distressed to an unbearable degree by such rough- 
and-ready methods. In all hospitals, no doubt, there arises a natural 
tendency to look on patients after a time not as individuals, not as 
men and women who may be sensitive, but as ‘ cases,’ mere inanimate 
objects that are not expected to hear, or see, or feel. It needs to be 
combated. The presence of a superior class of trained nurse is the 
very best check on brutalities that make a sufferer ashamed of being 
a woman, and ready to endure any degree of torture rather than 
present herself for relief. 

A large ward was given over to the mothers, mostly unmarried, 
who were well enough to be moved after their confinement. Each 
was in charge of her infant, which lay in a crib with bedding of peat 
wool, destined to be burned when soiled. 

The dissecting rooms are on the entrance floor, but those we did 
not visit. The sickly, earthy smell of death that hung about the 
dusky corridor betrayed their vicinity. Students in soiled overalls 
were rushing in and out as we passed. In this corridor were large 
refrigerators, where portions of the human anatomy most liable to 
decay are kept. The bodies are relegated to the cellars beneath, and 
brought up as required on a lift. As we passed I saw, beside an ice 
chest, a huge wet splash of blood shining in the gas-light. Apparently 
no one thonght of removing it. This all-round carelessness and 
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indifference to appearances, as well as to the feelings of patients or 
passers-by, is characteristic of the Allgemeines Krankenhaus, and 
helps to explain the familiarity of attendants with objects of disgust 
that made it possible for the plague to break out within its walls, 
thanks to a man who did not think it necessary to wash his hands 
before meals. 

The bacilli are cultivated in a special department connected 
with the biological laboratories, each kind in a glass tube about the 
length and thickness of a man’s finger, the opening being plugged 
with cotton wool. They are set for the most part in racks in small 
cases, heated from beneath to the proper temperature. The more 
important and deadly kinds are kept in two huge safes, like ordinary 
office safes but larger, since they reach almost to the ceiling and 
have room inside for one or more students at atime. These recep- 
tacles are heated to a very high degree, so that the young men on 
entering for the purpose of study remove their coats and sit in their 
shirt sleeves. 

In the Allgemeines Krankenhaus much of interest may be seen ; 
for example, the splendid pathological museum, with its magnificent 
collection of skeletons, prepared for the most part by boiling in 
benzine to remove every particle of ‘fat. The specimens of all kinds 
are innumerable and very valuable. The scientific instruments are 
of great perfection. One instrument is employed for registering 
the force of the blood currents through the arteries. There is also 
a machine of the most delicate description for slicing specimens for 
microscopical examination. It has a movable, razor-like knife, 
adjustable to a millimetre. As before remarked, everything is done 
for the furthering of science, but little for the comfort of the 
patients. 

The doctors themselves to whom I spoke lamented the absence 
of trained nurses and modern sanitary appliances. They would 
welcome, they told me, the introduction of religious, because they 
felt they could rely on them to be attentive. In addition they would 
safeguard the modesty of their own sex. I urged that the day of 
the untrained nurse was over, and that all who cared the sick in 
hospitals, whether nuns or not, should go through the requisite 
course of instruction. That nuns can be excellent nurses as well 
as conscientious women is evident. Most people are aware that it 
was largely from the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
in Paris that Florence Nightingale learned the methods she intro- 
duced with such success into English hospitals. 

There is, however, in Vienna a body of medical men who prefer 
that the nurses should remain as they are, ignorant and untrained, 
because they fear that a better class of women might ‘give them- 
selves airs,’ and set the doctors at defiance, Experience in other 
countries does not justify this fear; but, in Vienna, professional 
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jealousy apparently reaches great heights—or depths. Women, 
anyhow, are not much favoured by the medical faculty there. The 
would-be medical student of the female sex has a bad time of it. I was 
told on good authority that one young lady, the Baroness von ; 
now practising in Vienna, had previously studied in Zurich. Wishing 
to perfect herself in her profession she came on to the Austrian capital, 
but found she had there to begin all over again. The various diplomas 
and certificates that she had been granted by the University of Zurich, 
which would have been accepted in the case of a man, would not be 
accepted from a woman. The lady persevered, however, in the face 
of difficulty and humiliation, and finally obtained the degree she 
coveted, after having successfully passed an examination of un- 
paralleled severity. When she set up in practice her difficulties were 
not over. Though she had avowed her intention of treating the 
complaints of women and children only, she found her waiting-room 
thronged daily with men patients of the most objectionable kind, who 
had been sent on to herasa ‘ joke’ by her chivalrous colleagues. To 
those accustomed to the English hospitals the absence in Vienna of 
educated and refined women from similar institutions, whether as 
medical students or nurses, makes an evident difference in the 
treatment of patients and in the manners of the men students 
towards them. 

The inefficient nursing system has, moreover, bad results, not 
only for the poor, but for the rich. Competent nurses that may be 
relied on are very difficult to obtain, even by those willing and 
anxious to pay them well. Except where nuns are employed, patients 
fare scarcely better in the high-class sanatoriums than in the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus. 

I have heard of a patient being left alone from seven till 
eleven p.M. after a critical operation. His wife, when forced by 
fatigue to go home, had requested the nurse not to leave her husband 
alone for a single moment. The woman promised, but on the lady’s 
departure simply placed a bell near his bed and, telling him to ring 
if he required anything, disappeared. He could not have fulfilled 
her injunction, being unable to stretch out his hand. After eleven 
P.M. the nurse returned, made her bed on the sofa, and promptly 
went to sleep. The patient remained awake all night, and towards 
one o’clock his burning thirst became so unbearable, that he began 
to call for a drink. He had great difficulty in waking the nurse, 
and when at last he succeeded, she grumbled and refused to get 
up. Finally, the fever-stricken patient worked himself into a tower- 
ing passion and shouted so loudly at the nurse that she rose, very 
unwillingly, and after a further delay of an hour brought him some 
lemonade. When his wife came next morning to see how he had 
passed the night, she found him extremely ill, and, on learning from 
him the treatment to which he had been subjected, insisted on 
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remaining to care him herself. She complained to the professor 
who had operated, in presence of the house doctor, and said she was 
compelled to stay herself with her husband as the nurse's services 
were nominal. He pretended, however, not to understand, and bowed 
himself out of the room with an embarrassed air. All the operating 
professors in Vienna are aware of the disgraceful state of things in 
the Sanatorium, yet they wink at it, and continue to send their 
patients there. No oue seems to have the pluck to speak out, and 
the doctor who did so would place himself in a very invidious 
position. In the particular case mentioned above, the patient, as he 
gained strength, was moved daily into the garden, avowedly for the 
purpose of allowing his room to be properly cleaned and aired. He 
lost a small cap, and the nurse was asked to look for it. This she 
professed to do, but regretted being unable to find it. A fortnight 
later, when the patient was leaving, the cap was discovered lying 
under the bed, where it had been all the time. 

This fashionable Sanatorium stands not very far from the 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus. Though it possesses a gorgeous liveried 
porter, and fine reception rooms, covered with Persian carpets 
and decorated with exotics, it swarms with fleas. The distin- 
guished persons who visit it and eommend its elegance have never 
resided within its walls. Breakfast is not allowed to be served 
before eight, nor even then is it always punctual. A feverish 
patient awaking at six is thus compelled to wait two hours for a cup 
of tea to quench his thirst. In winter, no fire is allowed to be 
lighted before half-past seven and the rooms get deadly cold. After 
9.30 p.m. patients are expected to be quiet and to give no further 
trouble. 

To sixty patients in the place there were eleven nurses. Each 
nurse had consequently five or six patients, all serious cases, requiring 
constant care after grave operations. These nurses never had any 
fixed holiday, and were never relieved from their duty, but were in 
service night and day, week after week, and month after month. 
They told the wife of the patient above referred to that they were at 
most allowed to go out for an hour twice or thrice a week. Their 
pay is 15 gulden a month, and they remain solely because of the 
tips they receive. So over tired and harassed are they that they 
have neither time, patience, nor strength to fulfil their duties 
properly. 

If any medical association in Vienna would cast aside traditions 
and send over eight or ten competent and educated young women of 
the governess class to train in a first-class London hospital, and then 
allow them, on the completion of their course, to re-organise nursing 
in the Austrian capital, it would be doing a good work for humanity. 


The Emperor, who is so interested in all that concerns the welfare 
Vor, XLVI—No. 272 RR 
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of his people, would probably approve if the project were set before 
him, and might be prepared to assist with funds. 

For the fact that matters, bad as they undoubtedly are under 
present conditions, are not worse, the kind-heartedness of individuals 
is to be thanked, not the system. As things stand, the patients are 
at the mercy of a brutal man or a dishonest woman. 


C. O’Conor-EcCcLEs. 
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Ballynalachen, The Burren: Saturday, June 17th, 1899. 


Tuat odd burst of almost tropical heat with which this month swept 
into existence has now wholly passed away, and seems to have left little 
traces of its passage, at all events in this grey and rock-infested region. 
Looking round, from under the shelter of the particular boulder I 
have selected, nowhere far or near can I discern a symptom of exhaus- 
tion, hardly even the note of full maturity. Young half-furled 
fronds, young plants of all sorts, are pricking their leaves out of 
their stony prisons. The very water, lying in pools over the hollows 
of the surface, or trickling along well-worn gullies, seems clearer, 
fresher, more virginal than elsewhere. The sky, cumbered though 
it is with clouds, seems to open up larger vistas, and to retain even 
at midday some of those opaline tints which belong elsewhere 
only to the dawn. The Atlantic plain rolls its uncountable waves 
towards me, each wave seeming to glimmer with a promise ; promises 
never fulfilled, never likely now to be fulfilled, yet remaining 
pleasant promises to the end of time. A capricious spring, a 
momentary summer, a long grey, not unenjoyable autumn—that 
seems to be the note and prognostication of the region. 

It must be nearly a score of years since I stepped one day rather 
suddenly into intimacy with the Burren. I had known it off and 
on before that, but only in a casual and half-hearted fashion. The 
extent of one’s intimacy with a region depends upon a variety of 
things, some of them rather difficult ones to define. It takes time, 
of course, but it takes a good deal more than time. It takes days of 
desultory, above all of solitary rambles ; days of still more desultory 
thought, or what we are pleased to call thought; days of standing 
about, and of doing nothing at all, till suddenly, often unexpectedly, 
one finds that the friendly, if impalpable genius of a locality has come 
to take up his post beside one. Then, and not ¢i// then, one can 
call oneself at home; then, and not ¢i// then, one knows where one 
is, and what distinguishes the particular spot in question from every 
other spot upon this habitable globe. Until that moment we may 
be nominally well acquainted with a region—nay, may have spent 
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years in it, yet in reality know it as little as if our feet had never 
trodden it at all. 

Coming back after a lapse of years is a test not so much of a 
place as of oneself. Will the old impressions reassert themselves, 
one wonders, or will they be spoilt, twisted, overriden by later ones ? 
Unless by some exceptional ill luck, the larger features of a region 
are not often seriously changed ; and as such ill luck generally takes 
the form of what is called ‘improvement,’ it is one of the few forms 
of it which Ireland has hitherto as arule been spared. Certainly the 
Burren has not changed, and if change there be, the change is in my 
own eyes, which are not as goodas I could wish. Am I disappointed ? 
I ask myself, and on the whole I feel that I can frankly answer ‘ No.’ 
Beautiful, save at a few spots, I do not remember that I ever 
called the Burren, even in my most dithyrambic moments ; but what 
I did feel inclined to call it, that it seems to me to deserve now, and 
to the full as much as ever it did. 

One point I cannot believe in any one being disappointed in here, 
and that is the extraordinary luminousness, the well-nigh magical 
power of reflection, which distinguishes this odd region from every 
other I have ever walked over. Elsewhere the sky has to wait for 
some river, some lake, at all events for some pool or puddle before it 
is able to give us a picture of itself. Here the ground itself becomes 
amirror. These big stone tables are rarely, even at their driest, 
without some corner upon which to catch the sky. Their horizon- 
tality helps them, keeping them wet where more sloping ground had 
long since dried up. Walking about over them, one is continually 
conscious of that odd inversion of light and shade which elsewhere is 
only to be seen when the snow has played topsy-turvy with the 
usual relativity of land andsky. One’s perceptions seem te be at fault. 
The earth shares the tones of the sky, so that the sky itself seems 
changed. A corner is turned; there is no water strictly speaking 
in sight, yet so perfect are the reflections that one can watch the 
procession of the piled-up clouds passing along in a steady sequence, 
and that without lifting one’s glance from the flagging at one’s feet. 

In this wild, wet, all-pervading stoniness there is something that 
appeals quite curiously to the mind, One seems to be walking about 
in some interspace between land and water, which does not strictly 
belong either to the one or to the other. The thin films of water slip 
along under one’s feet, as if under a keel, and one meets one’s own 
face unexpectedly reflected in the rocks over which one steps. Like 
those the sky overhead is broken into innumerable rifts, opening up 
between innumerable clouds. That hollow ‘thud, thud,’ which never 
entirely ceases, comes to one over the nearest verge, and the whole 
scene is full of a sort of wild and desolate peace, very individual ; 
made up of moving water, April lights, and wild grey surfaces ; cold, 
gleaming, transparent. 
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Ballyvaughan : Monday, June 19th, 


I am rather late this year for the great pride of the Burren, its 
famous red Burnet moth, Zygena nubigena. It is not quite over, 
for a good many are still to be seen, sitting upon the culms of the 
grasses, and making believe to be flowers, but they are mere waifs and 
strays of what they must have been a fortnight earlier. At their 
best they are really a wonderful little sight, and for other than 
entomological eyes. Now, like some erratic swarm of red bees, 
rising higher, higher; not very high, for your burnet is a poor 
flier, but steadily upward, in a droning bumble-like flight; up and 
up until their fiery red dots can tell successfully against the grey 
satin surface below. Now reflected in one of the countless pools ; 
suddenly, perhaps, disappearing altogether, as rain threatens, or 
settling by thousands upon every dry twig and green stalk within 
reach. 

England has its burnets; even Scotland has one or two, but 
neither England nor Scotland can lay claim to possess our own 
Nubigena. Even in Ireland it is the most exclusive of exclusives, 
‘keeps itself to itself’? in the most rigid and superior fashion, and 
has never I believe been met with further east than a dozen miles or 
so from home, though why it stays there, or how it got there in the 
first instance, no one, so far as I am aware, has ever hazarded a sugges- 
tion. For my part I can never see its pretty, semi-transparent red 
coat without having brought back to my mind that memorable day 
—the only memorable day, I am disposed to think, of my own idle, 
moth-hunting youth—that on which I received a letter from a great, 
nay, greatest, zoologist; greatest of our age one may surely say, 
without fear of contradiction, of any and of every age. 

Ye Gods! under what a dazzling illumination that day still floats, 
and yet how many long grey years have rolled over it! Like every 
one who has evér spent any time in the Burren, I had noticed that 
there were hardly any honey-bees there. Whether they all get 
blown overboard, or whether they lose their way among its 
abounding crags, certain it is that, save in a few favoured spots, few 
or none are to be found. Now, as a good many flowering plants are 
absolutely dependent upon bees for their fertilisation, and as such 
plants abound in the Burren, the problem how they manage to get 
on without them is evidently rather a nice one. With all the light- 
hearted certainty of youth and ignorance I set myself to solve it, and 
the solution I came to was that our private and particular burnet 
moth to a great degree supplied the vacant place. As regards 
orchids there really would be little question about the matter, since 
one had only to catch a moth in order to find their pollinia tightly 
glued to its rolled-up tongue, doubtless to its extreme inconvenience. 
As regards other plants the case was more obscure, the honey-bee’s 
great pollen receptacle, its leg-basket, being wanting of course to all 
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moths. Still, as a mere hypothesis it seemed worth hazarding, and 
hazarded accordingly it was, in the smallest of notes, in what was 
probably the smallest and quite one of the most obscure of natural- 
history periodicals. 

People are fond of imagining the sensations of some private soldier, 
some shy and raw recruit, who finds himself suddenly addressed by 
his Commander-in-Chief. What then about the sensations of your 
utterly unqualified outsider, of the rawest and least accredited of 
camp-followers, who should suddenly find himself in that glorious 
but embarrassing predicament? Such, or thereabouts, were my own 
sensations upon that most memorable of occasions. A few days after 
that poor little note had made its feeble appearance in print the post 
brought a letter, which wore on the outside a specious appearance of 
being like any other letter, but which, upon being opened, revealed 
itself as from HIM! From him and tome! The juxtaposition most 
literally took my breath away! It seemed incredible, even while the 
evidence of it lay there, plain and palpable below my eyes. Quite a 
long letter too, signed by his own hand, entering into all particulars, 
nay—crowning honour !—asking for further details with regard to 
my ‘very interesting observations.’ 

Years weaken the thrill of most sensations, but I do not think 
that any number of years will ever weaken the thrill of that par- 
ticular one! It remains intact and imperishable. Nay, I honestly 
believe that if all those ages of beatitude, with which theologians are 
fond of endowing themselves, could by any possibility fall to my share, 
it would still survive; a minute but quite imperishable point of 
glory in an otherwise dim and unnoticeable Past ! 


Ballyvaughan : Tuesday, June 20th. 

It has been quite chilly this afternoon, and in place of sitting 
about on the rocks, or strolling towards the shoré, I have been 
taking a brisk walk over the crest of the nearest hilltop, gathering 
a few handfuls of flowers by the way, and so back by a succession of 
rocky steps, which brings one down to one’s customary lowlier level. 

I laugh when I find myself continually thinking of this region 
as a mountainous one, and being as continually brought up sharp 
against the fact that its loftiest peak barely touches the thousand- 
foot line. At that rate East Surrey is another mountainous region, 
while West Malvern is a positive alpine one! Mountainous, however, 
the Burren is, in its impression, if not in its reality. Where else, 
save among mountains, do we find ice-planed rocks and toppling 
crags the rule, and our everyday agricultural earth a thing that 
exists only by sufferance, and is for the most part neatly tucked 
away into clefts beneath our feet? Where, again, save among 
mountains, are silenes and saxifrages, Gentiana verna and Dryas 
octopetala the vegetation of whole tracts; while buttercups and 
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daisies, dandelions, docks, and nettles are interesting botanical 
rarities, which require some looking for? No,.the measuring tape is 
all very well in its own place, but its place, somehow or other,‘does 
not seem to be here ! 

Although undoubtedly a botanist’s paradise, there are some 
irritating little thorns in connection with it, as there are, I suppose, 
with most other paradises. Our whole authorised Irish Flora is 
indeed to my mind an exasperating piece of business, and I can 
never help wishing that if it was going to be so inadequate, its 
inadequacy had at least taken less provoking and unlooked-for lines. 
With regard to two of its departments I feel a positive sense of 
personal grievance. Our own mountains, and our own sea! To be 
told that we lag behind England—flat, fat, prosaic England—in the 
number of our ‘ mountain ’ or ‘ highland’ plants is already sufficiently 
trying, but when it comes to being gravely assured by Mr. Watson . 
that out of what he calls his ‘ Atlantic type’ we have but a miserable 
thirty-four plants, to Wales and England’s sixty-two—well, I can 
only say that I consider such a statement to be an outrage! Are 
we going to put up with such an invasion of our few prerogatives ¢ 
Can any patriotic, any commonly self-respecting Irish botanist 
accept for a moment so palpably prejudiced and hostile a judgment ? 
Let us, I say for my part, not accept it. Arise, botanic Celts, and 
glut your ire! Let us have an entirely new botany, based upon an 
entirely new system and classification, and let not the name of the 
hostile and anti-Irish botanist be so much as named in it ! 

Meanwhile I have been trying, as mere gardener, rather than 
botanist, to secure a certain number of roots of the rock-growers 
about here, and so far must own I have been remarkably unsuccessful. 
Although like every decent flower-lover I regard the sin of plant- 
lifting to be a distinctly more heinous one than that of shop-lifting, 
still these particular plants so abound that my conscience is easy 
as regards that matter. To secure them, however, is a very dif- 
ferent one, and taxes all one’s powers of persuasion to the uttermost. 
The tenacity with which they cling to their root-hold is really 
extraordinary. Approach them how one will, cajole them as tenderly 
as one may, in nine cases out of ten one finds oneself baulked. 
Even mere weeds, such as Dryas octopetala is in this region, are no 
more to be coerced and taken possession of than the rarest or the 
most secluded. 

Sir Dryas, it is true, is a sturdy sort of a personage, with a good 
woody stem of his own, with which he secures his crooked grip upon 
the stones, or clings like grim death to the sides of his lodging. 
But what of these others ?—these silenes, bedstraws, crane’s-bills, 
&e. &e.—they, one would suppose, were detachable enough. Try to 
detach one of them, though! Fibre by fibre, very cautiously, very 
steadily, I endeavour to induce it to become my own. It resists; it 
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adheres. So frail that I could tear it in pieces in an instant ; so strong 
that it defies my utmost efforts, and, even when I do appear to 
succeed in hooking it out, as often as not I find that I have broken 
it short off, and that the roots and all the living parts are laughing 
at me from their home deep down in the craggy darkness under my 
feet. 

I have no intention of being beaten, however, and shall persevere 
till, with patience and infinite cunning, I am able to make them 
mine. Have I not the most desirable of crannies, the most artfully 
contrived holes, the most seductive depths of grit and sand, peat and 
leaf-mould, ready for their reception? To be defeated by a tree, by 
a sturdy thumping shrub or evergreen, is bad enough, but to be 
defeated by a mere carpeter, a pigmy of the rocks, were for a 
gardener a humiliation not to be endured! 

I sometimes ask myself what it is precisely which attaches one 
so greatly to these same little clothers of crannies, and habitants of 
inhospitable chinks. As inmates of our gardens they make no 
great show, they do us no particular credit, and yet we love them; 
certainly / love them. Possibly their charm lies in the rather 
unusual combination of their being at once so distinctive, and so 
unfailing. Their foliage may be no better than that of a moss, but 
then it seldom leaves one in the lurch. Their flowers may be mere 
dots of blue or pink, but with luck you may pick one of them upon 
Christmas Day. Spring, summer, winter alike there is always 
something to find, or at any rate something to hope for. When 
Queen Rose has become a mere prickly memory, and Queen Lily 
looks only fit for the midden, then your gentians and your saxifrages, 
your cyclamen and your other rock plants are as hale and as vigorous 
as ever—nay, in some cases are then at their very best. Never 
morning broke so hopeless, never sky showed so grim, so grey, so 
inhospitable a face but some of the tribe were ready to greet it with 

a confident smile. Extremely capricious in their likes and dislikes, 
very troublesome often to establish in the first instance, once they do 
take to a new spot how they spread themselves abroad over it ; how 
tenderly they attach themselves; how little they heed the worst 
rebuffs which wind and weather can bestow! King Frost himself, 
with all his terrors, has no terrors for them. For these things we 
love them, as we love the robins that hop about over their stones. 
They are, in fact, the robin-redbreasts of the vegetable world, 
and like them they seem to be but the gayer and the better for 
ill usage. 
Ballyvaughan: Wednesday, June 21st. 

The little tarns, or rather stony teacups, which occur here and 
there upon these sarcophagi are the homes of a rather singular little 
group. of shell-fish, chiefly of the genus. Limnea. Like most fresh- 
water shell-fish, long isolation has written its history upon them, and 
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has given them a peculiar stamp of separateness, so that among mem- 
bers of the selfsame species individuals differ so widely that it needs 
some little faith to believe that they can be essentially the same. 

Years upon years ago I set up a ‘ collection’ (Word of bliss, and 
of consolation !) with a special view to ascertaining how great this 
difference really was as regards specimens collected, some from inland 
lakes and ponds, others from near the coast, others again from little 
solitary stone cups, high on the flanks, or even the very tops of the hills. 

Not to go back empty-handed to that collection, I have been 
exploring a few of the nearer pools and lakelets—though rather, 
I must confess, from a sentimental than a scientist point of view. 
To-day having been wet, I have been sorting over some of my 
captures ; writing out their names as correctly as circumstances 
wou'd admit of, and trying with indifferent success to make a few 
intelligent notes as to their whereabouts and general surroundings. 

Formerly I used to spend whole days, nay, I believe weeks, over 
such small jottings and tinkerings, yet never dream that the time 
was wasted. Now I have more qualms. Partly no doubt that nowa- 
days 

At my back [ seem to hear 
Time's winged chariot hovering near. 


Partly that a sense of futility comes over one when one reflects 
upon the destiny of such small ‘collections,’ not good enough to 
bestow upon any museum, even the most local, and bound therefore 
in the course of few or more years to give some kind friend or 
relation the trouble of tenderly but unhesitatingly getting rid of. 
Cui bono? one says to oneself, and Cui bono? one may well say. 
And yet the things themselves, as one lifts them one by one, are 
so attractively dainty; so endless in their diversities, their adapta- 
tions, their apparent contrivances, that even from the point of view 
of mere wsthetic enjoyment the occupation seems to go far towards 
justifying itself. 

As collections go, its weak point is that what we keep and store 
is but the creature’s house, not the creature itself. A very intimate 
house, it is true, carrying the impress of its builder and owner far 
more closely than we can boast any of our houses carry ours, but 
still the house, rather than the house’s master. 

Snails and slugs have never been exactly popular characters. 
Few people have ever proposed to make pets of them, or establish 
them in their intimacy. As a gardener I object myself to most of 
them, especially to slugs, and would gladly hear that their whole 
commonwealth had been reduced to a single citizen, so that I 
might order that single citizen to instant execution. At the same 
time, not only does your mollusc fulfil undeniably useful functions, 
but as an individual he has far more ‘ ways’ than would readily be 
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guessed by looking into a basket of cockles at the fishmonger’s, 
How many people, I wonder, know, for instance, that a good many 
species of freshwater snails can travel quite comfortably, not upon 
the bottom, but upon the surface of the water? So it is, however, 
and rather an amusing sight it is to watch, as the shell has to 
be hung point or apex downwards, and only the broad glutinous 
‘foot’ protrudes here and there above the surface, as the creature 
feels its devious way along that no-man’s track between air and water. 

Another rather interesting point in his economy is the tenacity 
with which he maintains that somewhat dim and glutinous existence 
of his. Injuries which would simply annihilate creatures higher 
in the organic scale are repaired by him without the smallest 
difficulty. There is in fact, I believe, no injury, even those we are in 
the habit of calling the most vital, which he cannot cure, unaided by 
any surgeon. Voltaire has somewhere recorded the extreme satisfac- 
tion he found in decapitating snails and slugs, in order to observe 
the fresh growth of their head-organs. I believe that they really 
would grow again, though I cannot say that it would give me any 
particular satisfaction to try the experiment. What a comfort, by 
the way, it would be if our ‘ head-organs’ could be got rid of in so 
summary a fashion, whenever they become worn out, semi- 
diseased, or otherwise unfit for active service! Having oneself 
decapitated does not sound exactly comfortable, yet cheap surely, at 
the price of such renewal. And no doubt it could be done very 
carefully, by a skilful operator, and under chloroform ! 


Ballyvaughan: Thursday, June 22nd. 


This has been another wild dark day, all tumbling sluices of rain 
and scared-looking mists, rushing hurriedly seaward, like the phantom 
of some defeated army. Occasionally a momentary opening has 
come in the rain-clouds, when a narrow space of greenish or pale bluish 
sky has revealed itself, and as evening approached there have been 
long bars of sulky yellow, streaming far to westward. For my part I 
have done absolutely nothing all day, not even sort shells or write 
labels. Now and then I have fed the fire with a few sods of turf, 
which for the most part smouldered gloomily, and did their best to 
go out. Otherwise my idleness has been complete. 

The truth is there is something in the isolation of such a spot as 
this, especially upon such a day, that seems to make idleness not 
reasonable only, but absolutely respectable. ‘Whence and, 0! 
mortal, whither?’ the mind asks of these clouds, this sodden-looking 
landscape, this welter of mist and rain: a question which does not 
at all conduce in my experience to steady industry. Identity seems 
to go swimming about as if through a vacuum, and to have lost its 
relation with every other identity. As an individual one ceases 
in fact to be an individual at all, and becomes something else: 
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a much more elemental something, made up of moods, dreams, 
impressions: cloudy and bewildering glimpses into things not only 
beyond one’s own ken, but possibly beyond the ken of every other 
mortal also. 

Even laziness however has its limits, though they seem often 
difficult to meet with, and for the last half-hour I have been turning 
over some of the few books and maps I brought down with me; try- 
ing in a more or less feeble fashion to localise certain of the spots 
about here, from a would-be historical point of view. We are 
miserably badly off for local histories in Ireland. There are 
Smith’s two solid volumes on Cork and Kerry, to be sure, but when 
did Smith flourish ? I have not got him beside me, but to the best 
of my. recollection the date in my edition is 1780, or thereabouts, 
which is not exactly to-day or even yesterday. Cork and Kerry 
moreover are a poor instalment for thirty-two counties, nearly all of 
which are still awaiting their Smith. Here in Clare, thanks to Mr. 
Frost and one or two others, we are a trifle better off, yet much 
remains to be done. Of the more palpably salient facts in its history 
the first is the descent of the Northmen, the ‘ Danes’ of popular 
tradition. A chart under my hand gives the year 802 as the date 
of the first of these descents. This no doubt may be provisionally 
accepted, though perhaps for the two latter figures a couple of notes of 
interrogation might be substituted with safety. Accurate or not, it 
is a significant date enough, for it is significant of disaster, and of 
disaster unrelieved, so far as one’s ignorance can measure, of com- 
pensatory benefits of any kind. It is not merely a question of blood- 
shedding, though martyrdom, red martyrdom, of the very reddest, 
was the lot alike of priest and layman, man and maid, but that the 
blood so shed should have been so absolutely, so deplorably wasted. 
Elsewhere, the first lust of killing over, the rover at least brought his 
useful brutal strength to serve as a sort of gristle or backbone to the 
elements which he found. In Ireland he seems, as far as one can 
learn, to have been always apart ; always the alien ; always the mere 
unhomely savage scourge from first to last. 

Glancing for an instant to where sea-line and sky-line meet, what 
a startling, what an appalling vista of time one seems in that instant 
to catch a glimpse of! Nearly eleven hundred years since those black 
prows were first seen upon that very line, and in those eleven hundred 
years how much must have happened, and yet how remarkably little 
there is to show for them all! Eleven hundred years! Every year 
with 365 days in it; every day as long as to-day has been to me, or 
as to-morrow will be. Where are they, and what have they done with 
themselves, those eleven hundred years? After what fashion have 
they rolled by, and where in this visible world around me have they 
written the record of their interminable procession ? So far as I can 
see, absolutely nowhere. They seem to have left little more traces of 
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themselves than any wave which has just tumbled shorewards. And 
yet it is absurd ; the thing is inherently impossible. A scene so old in 
the history of the race must possess some stamp, some quality of its own, 
if one could only lay one’s finger upon it. Rocks and hills upon which 
generations, many generations have looked for the last time; lakes 
and streams long lived by ; stretches of coast gazed lovingly back at 
by eyes long passed in exile into the shadows: such things must 
have something surely about them not to be found in, not to be 
shared by any brand-new acquisition colonised yesterday. If they 
have not, why, one is inclined respectfully to ask, were we called 
upon to take the trouble of emerging out of the primitive nebule 
at all? 
Friday, June 23rd. 

To-morrow I leave North Clare, and when I shall next see it, or 
whether I shall ever see its broad grey rocks again, let the Fates 
which dispose of mortals determine as they choose. I am glad they 
have been kind enough to allow me this little space of idle saunter- 
ing, and of still more idle meditation among them. To retrace 
one’s steps along a once well-known, now nearly forgotten, bit of the 
turnpike of life is somehow rather a rare experience. Not many 
such bits are crossed over by any of us twice, and of those few still 
fewer, perhaps, entirely pleasurably. 

As for impressions, were I forced to declare on oath what new 
ones I am carrying away with me I should have to admit that, like 
most of one’s other impressions, they are both mixed and dim. 
Whatever charm the Burren has for the few for whom it has any 
charm at all, it is an implicit one, so to speak, rather than explicit. 
It lurks and broods. It is not easy to point one’s finger at it 
and say—‘ Here it is,’ or ‘There it is. The butterfly—moth were 
the better word, for it is certainly not gaudy—escapes, just as one 
seems about to put one’s hat over it. There is nothing very ex- 
ceptional in this, seeing that most of such butterflies we pursue 
have the same knack of escaping just as we seem about to lay 
a finger on them. They are not lost, or so one vehemently assures 
oneself. They exist somewhere or other still, only out of reach, in 
the blue above one’s head, or in some scarcely less inaccessible region 
of one’s own brain. For all practicable purposes, however, they are 
gone, and one never sees them again. Perhaps it is as well that it 
is so, seeing that the thing which remains uncaught must, from the 
very nature of that fact, be better than the ones which we can pat, 
handle, and pass about to other people. And yet it seems a pity too; 
nay, even a trifle unreasonable. For why should the only part of 
oneself that is worth anything ; the only part of what one sees, does, 
knows, feels that is in the least worth sharing with any one else, be 
exactly the very part that remains for ever incommunicable ? 
EmILy Law Less. 





A TIBETAN POET AND MYSTIC 


EaGERNEsS to penetrate the still-forbidden realm of Tibet increases 
rather than abates. And naturally so when it is remembered that 
this mystic land remains the only terra incognita of any size—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the South Polar continent—yet surviving 
on our well-trodden planet. 

One result of the current taste for things Tibetan has been to 
direct attention, not only to the weird geography of the snowgirt 
land, but also to its literary treasures, which are known still less than 
its physical wonders. Personally, the writer of the present article 
may confess to have been long smitten with the Tibetan hobby, 
fascinated years ago by the inimitable narrative of the Abbé Huc. 
Having first studied the language so far as it was accessible, the 
literature of Tibet was presently found to be much more extensive 
than is generally supposed. It consists not merely of Sanskrit 
importations, but likewise embraces a mass of indigenous original com- 
positions. The leading department of native authorship seems to be 
metrical biography ; and a chance encounter in the bazaar at Darjiling, 
on the Himalayan frontier, put the writer in possession of the alleged 
lucubrations of one of the most popular of Tibetan verse-makers. 
This work, which was a native block-print of 260 loose leaves, each 
leaf twenty inches in length, was entitled The Memoirs and One 
Hundred Thousand Songs of the Most Reverend Milaraspa ; and it 
is the contents of that volume which we would fain expound in these 
pages. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a lecture at Oxford, once expressed wonder at 
the absence in Homer of all expatiation upon the beauties 
and grandeur of natural scenery. He endeavoured to account 
for this. by pointing out the dire difficulties which attended 
the journeyings of the ancients—especially in mountainous districts 
—wherein the hardships ever present would suffer no idea of the 
poetry of Nature to arise. Upon this theory, however, let it be 
remarked that nothing in the past could exceed the arduous 
circumstances of modern Tibetan travel. Stupendous glaciers and 
ice-fields, summits of eternal snows, mountain-passes in altitude over 
19,000 feet, pathways for miles above gorges 4,000 to 6,000 
feet deep, interminable steppes watered only by mighty salt-lakes 
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and with little vegetation beyond the camel-thorn and tamarisk— 
those, the ordinary features of the everyday journey, do not, never- 
theless, deprive the Tibetan native of his sense of the picturesque 
and the physically sublime. He lives in an enchanted country, the 
natural characteristics of which,teeming with mysticism and awfulness, 
have all a meaning to him. Each strange-shaped peak personates 
some supernatural being of the past ; each dark entrenched lake is 
. peopled with aquatic demons; every valley and pass and fantastic 
cavern has its own special legend, as well as its own special guardian 
deity. Moreover, though religious fervour mainly inspires these 
ideas, they are always burnished with a poetic glamour and abound 
in graceful fancy. Even the ordinary names of Tibetan topography 
reveal the same spirit. Thus, among the great mountain peaks of the 
inner Himalaya we have Aphi-gang-sminma, ‘the grandmother with 
the snowy eyebrows’; Kangchhendzinga, ‘ the five treasure-chests of 
the great snows’; Ndseng, ‘ the uplifted nose’; Kangchanjhao, ‘ the 
bearded glacier’ (in allusion to the monster icicles fringing the 
glaciers here) ; Dong-khya, ‘the frozen bull-yak.’ Then, every place- 
name in Tibet means something quaint: Tashilhtimpo, ‘the mound 
of good luck’; Séwai-ny4-lung, ‘ the valley with the neck of roses’ ; 
Kyi-chhu, ‘ the river of happiness’ ; Tamchhok Kha-bab, ‘ the down- 
flowing mouth of the best horse.’ 

Now it is that recognition of an inner meaning in God’s handi- 
work which allows us to admit this Milaraspa to be what he assumes 
to be, namely, a poet as well as a Buddhist mystic. His book is in 
great measure taken up with expositions of the necromantic side of 
Buddhist philosophy ; yet he is ever conscious of the sublimity of the 
forces besetting his wanderings, and we find descriptions of scenery 
and illustrations from Nature frequently interwoven with both the 
narrative and the so-called ‘ songs.’ 

Milaraspa is a Buddhist of the later Tantrik schoc! He is a 
Naljor, or Tibetan yogi, and travels from place to rlace amid the 
mountains of South-western Tibet, generally attenued by a small 
band of disciples. He instructs his votaries, preaches to the people 
met on his journey, works spells and miracles, and falls in with divers 
adventures. His practice, when asked a question or when relating 
past experiences, is to drop at once into verse. Thus the work before 
us takes the form of a narrative of travels in which the songs are 
perpetually recurring. As a specimen of the favourite style of Tibetan 
authorship, and as setting forth the recondite philosophy and the magic 
of the Northern cult of Buddhism, it is full of interest and novelty. 
However, the best evidence of this will be to plunge at once in 
medias res; and our first translation shall be taken from the opening 
pages. The narrative begins in this way :— 

‘Hail, teacher!’ The rich power of meditation, the Reverend 
Milaraspa himself, under the influence of the Great Translucent 
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Charm, was sojourning in the district of Chhong-lung-jhung. It 
happened one night he rose up to prepare his food; but there was 
not even a piece of wood in the outhouse—not to mention any flour, 
salt, water, or herbs. As there was neither water nor fire on the 
hearth, he revolved: ‘ Having let go my thoughts to a degree so great 
as this, it is indeed too much for me, and it will be necessary to go 
and find room for some faggots in my coat-flap.’ Having departed, 
when he had found as much wood as he could manage, a high wind 
arose. While he carried the wood, it seized on his garments, and 
when he held his garments, it seized onthe wood. Then the thought 
sprang up in his mind: ‘ Though I have been sitting so long a space 
on that ridge of hills in times past, yet was I mentally absorbed in 
attachment to self. I may have succeeded with the doctrine of 
mental absorption within my very self, but what do I now propose 
todo? Then, let me say: “Ifthe garment be pleasing to me, let 
the garment be taken away ; or, if the wood be pleasing, let the wood 
be taken.”’ Having seated himself, he lost consciousness from the 
effects of poor feeding and the cold. When he roused himself the 
wind had lulled and his garment was fluttering from the top of a tree- 
stem. In the depth of the mental weariness which succeeded he 
placed himself flat against the perpendicular surface of a boulder of 
the size of the body of a sheep. Just then there floated up from out 
a reddish-grey valley on the eastern side a white cloud. Below the 
white cloud in the reddish-grey valley was a gompa (7.e. monastery). 
He revolved: ‘ There did my lama, the interpreter Marpa, sit trans- 
lating. In the midst of the group of my father, mother, and fellow- 
disciples—the brethren of the Dorje—was he.’ And recalling the 
substance and style of his precepts, together with his powerful exposi- 
tions of the Tantras, he thought : ‘ If only he were seated there now, 
whatever might intervene, I would go to salute him.’ Being carried 
beyond bounds with despondency at these vivid memories of his 
teacher, many tears were shed, and he uttered this ode—a song of 
yearning grief—in his keen remembrance of the lama :— 


Recalling my father, and following the steps of Marpa— 

He who was the remover of longings— 

Yearning dirges should vanish away. 

O Marpa the Master, on the red rock to the east of the valley of Chhong! 
Ah, that rock beneath yon holder of water, 

The white cloud soaring upwards, 

The floating white cloud ! 

On a rock backed by a hill beside which huge elephants are despicable ; 
On one which is faced by a hill beside which great lions seem but pigmies; 
In the Gompa of the red-grey valley, a mighty residence, 

On a stone prodigious, the throne of Amolika— 

A divan covered with the skins of lions’ ears, 

On which to be seated is not to sit— 

It was there sate Marpa the translator ; 

Oh, if now he were sitting, how would I rejoice ! 
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Of small consequerce though I be, 
Yet from my heart should I wish to do homage 

Though undue yearnings must be little. 

I remember this lama possessed of mental and bodily graces, 
I remember Marpa the lo-tsd-wa and his meditations, 
Flames more holy than a mother’s couch. 

Oh, if now he were sitting, how would I rejoice! 

Though far distant and inaccessible were his seat 

I should wish to do homage. 

Comely and thoughtful is the lama I recollect ; 

Marpa the lo-tsa-wa I recall as he meditates, 

His dorje revelling in the profoundest of Tantras. 

Oh, if now he were speaking, how would I rejoice ! 

Though poor be my powers of mind, 

From my heart should I crave to rehearse what he said ; 
Remembering the lama, his mental and bodily graces, 
Recollecting Marpa the lo-tsa-wa as he sits meditating 
Tantras, mighty in gesture and sound. 


It would seem that this Marpa, over whom our poet thus utters 
lamentation, had once enjoined his pupil to proceed to the summit 
of a mountain, which can be identified as Mount Everest, for the 
purpose of ascetic meditation. Accordingly, the earlier peregrinations 
of Milaraspa are in the neighbourhood of this, the highest peak of the 
Himalayas and of the world, which is known to Tibetans by the name 
of Lap-chhyi-gang, and which is mentioned by Milaraspa under that 
appellation. We find in these writings some curious information 
concerning this famous mountain; and, as no European has ever 
penetrated within forty miles of Mount Everest, such information is 
worth recording here. It is described as a lofty pinnacle of snow on 
a desolate and uninhabited chain of mountains, and on the top of it 
reside five fairies named Ts’eringts’e, or ‘ long, long life,’ who became 
very deeply attached to the poet. The glaciers of Lap-chhyi-gang 
produce five lakes, situated on the northern flanks, the waters of each 
differing in colour one from the other ; and these lakes were dedicated 
by Milaraspa, one to each of the five fairies aforesaid. Farther north 
of Mount Everest, mention is made of a huge lake named Kyema 
Ts’o, and of a mighty snow-capped peak named Jomo Gang Karmo. 

In his ascent of the hills which buttress this peak of 29,002 feet 
Milaraspa has an adventure, thus recorded :— 

Roving upwards to fulfil the command of his lama, he reached 
the outworks of Lap-chhyi-gang. When he came to Nydnam, at the 
approach to La-chbyi, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
celebrating a great beer-drinking revel; and in the beerhouse gossip 
there was babbling of this sort : ‘ Now as to him who is called Mila- 
raspa, he seems to be leading a penitential life. Is it possible that 
he is that devout hermit who has located himself on this very range 
of hills, where no man dwells?’ As they were talking thus praisingly 
of the Reverend One, he presented himself at their doorway. Where- 
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upon a young woman arrayed about the face in goodly ornaments 
came forth, making numerous exclamations of welcome. ‘O Naljor!’ 
she cried, ‘ whence are you?’ Said his Reverence: ‘He who is speak- 
ing is one Milaraspa, a great meditator, who is abiding on a mountain 
the whereabouts of which I am not sure of. You hostess must bestow 
as alms some fragments of victuals.’ She returned: ‘ Sufficient to 
feed on shall be brought forth. But are you indeed that very one 
who is called Milaraspa?’ Quoth he: ‘It would be without sense to 
tell a lie about it.’ The woman went in brimming over with joy, and 
said to the revellers: ‘ A delightful monk is here, who says he has 
come just now from a distance, and he has cast himself down this 
moment at this very door.’ All ran out, some welcoming him, 
others inquiring his history; and when they were certain it was his 
Reverence, they invited him indoors, and offered him distinguished 
attention. Then the young woman, a rich householder and a Bon 
priestess, who was at the head of the revellers, said: ‘ There has taken 
up his abode in the hollow of our valley a goblin, and you must there- 
fore by blessing purge the ground. We will then afford you all the 
service in our power.’ The other folk added: ‘Splendid indeed! 
For our pastures are most pleasant lands, but we are so dreadfully 
afraid of bodily injuries from this goblin that we no longer wish to 
occupy the same. Pray come quickly now.’ All assembled beseech- 
ing him, his Reverence retorted: ‘I am indeed going quickly, but it 
is not on account of your pasture-lands that I go. Because of the 
command I have from my lama I am going, to meditate.’ They 
replied : ‘ That is quite sufficient for us. We will grant you servants, 
together with good food.’ The Reverend One rejoined : ‘ Being a man 
who relies upon himself, there is no need to me of companions and good 
provisions. I am going quite alone to the uppermost regions. We will 
see afterwards about these marvellous services you are going to render.’ 

So saying, his Reverence set out by himself for Lap-chhyi-gang. 
Arrived at the pass-top, terrific apparitions of those who were not 
human appeared. As soon as he reached the cairn on the pass the 
sky was convulsed, the thunder rolled savagely, and the lightning 
darted gleamingly, whilst the mountains in the valleys far and near 
seemed to shift. The mountain-torrents, whirling together, grew into 
a huge lake whose billows boiled violently. His Reverence cast a 
mystic look, and plunging his staff into the waters, the lake, though 
deep, disappeared, and was resolved into mist and pools. Then, coming 
up for an instant from below, supernatural monsters puffed forth their 
breath and broke down crags far and near. Numerous boulders sprang 
out, clashing and fighting one another in a turmoil of billows. There- 
upon the sky-walking witches opened a path in between the valleys 
like a mountain serpent running downwards; and, standing on the 
path when the rolling of rocks was abated, he shouted at the hill. 
Thereat the demons of the feebler kind became quiet; whilst the 
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larger species, though they could not find any opportunity, sought 
for another chance just where the hill-path of the witches terminated. 
Accordingly, the Reverend One cast a magic glance which drove them 
back subdued. All being quietened by enchantment, a footprint 
arose on the stone in the place where he had sat; and after a little 
while both earth and sky resumed their joyous aspect. Then, seated 
on the hill-spur, he meditated lovingly on living creatures, and with 
such profit that he named the place the ‘ Spur of Love.’ Afterwards, 
reaching some pleasant waters, his mind in meditation entered into 
union in its very essence with the flowing of the stream. And thus 
closed the tenth day of the first autumnal month of the year of the 
Male Fire Tiger. 

Our next extract is a really poetical description of a mountain- 
slope which is visited : 


The Reverend Milaraspa himself had come from Ragma to the 
fortress of the skies, Kyang-p’an. One night, when about to seat him- 
self for meditation, there appeared a monkey riding upon a hare, 
bearing a large fungus as a shield, and armed with bow and arrows 
made of straw, and as if looking for an opportunity to use them. 
Thereupon a laugh slipped forth from his Reverence. The other said: 
‘I have come wishing to destroy you; and unless I destroy I shall 
not depart.’ On his saying this the Reverend One remarked : ‘ Having 
come to the conclusion long ago that all things which have outward 
appearance are imaginary, and understanding the imagination itself 
to be as impalpable as the body of Buddha in Nirvana, whatever feats 
of jugglery a goblin like you may perform will only be an occasion of 
laughter to a Naljor like me.’ At these words the other, who was 
the ruling deity of Gro-t’ang, made verbal promise to render fealty, 
and departed with speech and countenance as of the rainbow. The 
householders of Gro-t’ang, who had come for the purpose of saluting 
his Reverence, then asked: ‘ What are the good points about this 
locality ?’ And in reply to their question he uttered this ditty :— 


Let salutations be thrown up to the reverend lamas! 

Know you, or know you not, the virtues of this place ? 

If you know not the qualities of the place, 

Let me describe them : 

Kyang-p’an, the fortress of the skies, is a lonely spot ; 

The fortress of the skies is, as it were, in a palace. 

Above it, to the south, lie clouds filmy and purple ; 

Below fall down waters transparert and green ; 

Behind are red rocks and the expanse of the heavens ; 

In front are meadows piebald with flowers ; 

On the borders the roaring of fierce beasts issues forth ; 

In the air insects like finest rain are descending, 

The bees keeping up a perpetual song. 

Deer and wild asses—mothers and their young—frolic and stamp ; 
Apes and monkeys are gambolling on the sward ; 
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Young larks interchanging notes in many voices; 
That divine bird, the Ghongmo, pouring out its lay. 
The clayey streams chatter softly and harmoniously below: 
Their voice is the voice of Time—of friends whose friendship has 
degenerated. 
Yea! the virtues of the place cannot be penetrated by one’s thoughts; 
But the joyous soul leads them captive into song, 
And speeches sage are driven forth into the mouth. 
Ye fathers and mothers of households here assembled 
Do as I do, and regain your name ; 
tenounce your deeds of sin and attain to happiness, 


Occasionally, however, our friend seems not to have been received 
by the denizens of the places he visited in the amicable spirit he 
deemed his due. Such slights he meets with unruffled composure, 
apparently ; but then, forthwith, as we shall find, he shows himself 
to be a past-master in the art of ingenious abuse, and rapidly succeeds 
in reducing the most churlish to abject docility. Let us seehis method 
with an old woman who accused him of coming after her daughter :— 


The Reverend Milaraspa resolved to proceed for meditative pur- 
poses to Jang-taigoi Gang (‘ the Glacier of the Northern Horse Gate’). 
Arriving one night in the autumnal month, he presently went to 
greet the people with three basketsful of gourds. The country-folk 
were all busy reaping the corn. In the upper part of one large field 


in particular a young woman about twenty-three years of age was 
superintending. She was possessed of all the tokens and marks of a 
wise Khadoma (fairy), and was placed over a band of reapers composed 
of many men. ‘Good people,’ said he, ‘ pray bestow some victuals 
upon me, a Naljor.’ Said the girl: ‘O Naljor! go ye and enter in 
at the gate of yonder castle. I shall be coming there immediately.’ 
Thereupon the Reverend One proceeded to the castle-gate, and having 
given a push with his hands to the door, had entered some distance 
within the gateway. At that very moment, however, an old woman 
of unprepossessing appearance came from indoors. She was meanly 
clad, and was carrying her hands full of ashes. 

‘What beggars you Naljorare!’ she exclaimed. ‘ In the summer- 
time you ask alms of white food, and in the winter you beg for sour 
things. There is never for you a season of sitting still. You fancy 
you are going to get my daughter as a bride, and steal her goods as 
adowry. Have you come from the East just at this time, when there 
are no men about?’ As she spoke her body trembled with passion, 
and she made ready to fling the ashes and to brawl much more. 

‘Old woman,’ cried out his Reverence, ‘there will be plenty of 
time afterwards to throw your ashes ; but listen a little while first to 
this song of Milaraspa.’ And he proceeded to set forth some verses 
containing conundrums for the old dame :— 

My first is the bliss of those who escape to the heavens above ; 
My second, the woe of the three classes of the damned below ; 
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My third, the loss of all power of those who may be in the intermediate 
worlds : 

In course of time these three will meet three. 

Black-hearted old granny, bearing spite against religion, 

See that you consider this closely in your heart. 

In your doings, perform the doctrine of the holy gods ; 

In relying, depend on some accredited lama ; 

When you return to your home, first reflect— 

I{as such an one appeared ? 
































My first is she who gets up the earliest in the morning ; 

My second, she who lies down the last at night ; 

My third is the labour which is never finished : 

Some day these three will coalesce in one. 

Skinny old woman, servant of servants and void of a stomach, 
See you revolve that carefully in your heart. 

In your doings, perform the doctrine of the holy gods ; 

In your relying, lean on some orthodox lama ; 

Reflect—Has such an one appeared ? 





My first is the lifting action of one drawing tent-pegs from the ground ; 
My second, the walking action of one creeping after fowls ; 

My third, the crouching action of one breaking stones and clods: 

Some day these three actions will be combined. 

Old woman, dejected in mind and decayed in the intestines, 

See that you revolve, &c. &c. 





My first are the wrinkles puckering the skin without ; 
My second, the flesh, blood, and decaying bones left within ; 
My third, the dull, dumb, deaf, blind, dazed, crippled being between : 
Some day those three will be united in one person. 
Old granny, ugly in appearance and wrinkled with wrath, 
See that you take this to heart, &c. &c. 
Rarer than stars in the day-time 
Are they who're set free in the heavens above ; 
More plenteous than tiny chips of gravel 
Are those doomed to woe in the spheres down below. 
Just now, when budy and soul must part company, 
The mind feels dejected. 
Old woman, conscious of guilt, hopeless, and without appetite for death, 
See you take to heart and consider this! 
In your doings, perform the divine precepts ; 
In your relying, lean upon some orthodox lama. 


Having given ear to the song poured forth in condescension by the 
Reverend One, faith devoid of self-reliance was born in the ancient 
dame. Allowing the ashes in her hand to drop through her fingers, 
the old woman called to mind the actions committed by her in past 
times, and repented. 













Thereafter Milaraspa endeavours to instruct this old soul and her 
daughter—who, coming in, and finding her mother in tears, is near 
picking a quarrel with the Saint—in the rudiments of his doctrinal 
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theories. As is invariably the case in Buddhist philosophical state- 
ments, were we to quote here (as we do later on) these enunciations, 
they would be found to contain no real recondite wisdom, nor even 
any scheme of metaphysics and morality which could be dignified 
with the title of an ethical system. They are mostly mere preten- 
tious phrases which have little consistency, and the profundity is only 
apparent, and will not bear analysis. There is nothing ennobling to 
the individual, or calculated to make the world the better ; or, even in 
the Buddhist sense, less steeped in misery, in the doctrines of 
sublime vacuity and indifference to all earthly claims, with which 
Buddhism, whether Indian or Tibetan, occupies itself. It is essen- 
tially the religion of phraseological forms and onomatopoetical posi- 
tions. Even the universal philanthropy preached becomes degenerate 
when it would condescend to practical individual exercise. 

However, on the present occasion a department of practical 
Buddhism is entered by our author which is important to the student 
; of the system, as, both in the past and in the present, it has ever 

enthralled the votaries of this faith. We allude to the department 
of incantatory exclamations and magical sentences, which is said to 
have been introduced by the Mahdyana schism, and which occupies 
whole treatises both in Sanskrit and in Tibetan collections. 

Much of the Tantras in Buddhist literature is, as we know, taken 
up with the ritual proper to innumerable occult ceremonies. The 
subduing of disease, the examination of dreams, the forecasting the 
future, the inferences to be drawn from conjunctions of events, all 
réquire their varying manual rites. But the main ceremonial belongs 
to that which overrules most other magical knowledge—the art of 
coercing, and getting into one’s power, and rendering generally 
obedient, the minor gods and goddesses, demons, gnomes, and sprites 
which influence, more or less, all the physical and material occurrences 
in theworld. In this business the mystic circles and other geometri- 
cal figures known as kyil-khor in Tibet (the Sanskrit mandala) 

play a part, as do also the images of the deities concerned. Never- 
theless, the real virtue lies in the verbal formule employed, the 
strings of magic syllables rapidly repeated in certain prescribed order. 
Their variety is legion, and the combinations, which might be esti- 


he mated by geometrical progression, differ with the purpose and deity 
nt involved. These incantations are the famous mantras of Sanskrit 
rs, philosophy, as well as the still more subtle dharani, which contain the 
ast charm of the mantras in quintessence, and are aptly termed in Tibetan 


Zung-ngak, or ‘ spell-holders.’ The well-known sentences, Om méni 
padme him and Om vadzra sita hum, are forms of mantras. But, 
er according to Milaraspa, the most powerful and comprehensive word 
which can be employed in such formule is the syllable Phat, which 
as a word has certainly no meaning at all. 
‘When going about you are always saying phdt,’ remarks the 
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philosophic daughter of the poor granny whom the saint had so 
effectually brought to his knees. ‘What is the meaning of your 
phat?’ And then, of course, our worthy sage has his ‘song’ in 
readiness for response :— 


Outwardly, pAdt is the condensation of the items of Discriminative Perception— 

Their amalgamation when those items have been too minutely subdivided and 
scattered ; 

Inwardly, pdt is the revival of one’s sinking soul ; 

Rationally, phat is the classification of things according to their primary nature 

And the triple essence of a Naljor exists in the sphere of phat, 


We cannot attempt to follow this peripatetic saint systematically 
in his wanderings, but must content ourselves and seek to interest 
the reader by picking out the more characteristic pieces. The next 
quotation is a lengthy one, and may be regarded, in a sense, as valu- 
able archeologically, inasmuch as it includes elaborate descriptions 
of certain articles of ordinary use. Our narrative being several 
centuries old, this means that we have minute accounts of these 
everyday things as they then were known :— 


That rich power of meditation, Milaraspa himself, had been 
engaged during the summer-time in contemplation, seated on the 
southern slopes of the Shri mountain. It being now autumn, when 
harvest-time had arrived, one evening when tired he set forth in 
quest of food-alms. On the way, in a hidden nook in the desert, he 
fell asleep. Then there appeared to him a woman with both eyebrows 
and beard gleaming yellow in the clear blue of the night. She was 
leading her son, a small youth, as much as twenty years of age. 
‘ Milaraspa,’ she said, ‘ you possess eight hearts in a bunch, and one 
of them really belongs to this lad; therefore bestow it upon him.’ 
Having thus spoken, he dreamt that she vanished. Thereupon, 
Milaraspa, arousing himself, began to revolve the matter. 

‘ Evidently,’ he mused, ‘ that woman must have been a khidoma’ 
(i.e. aérial female sprite), ‘and there will come to me eight pupils 
ripe for karma—human beings, or, as it were, hearts sifted unto the 
uttermost. Only, this very day shall I meet one human being 
whose fate must be determined by his actions; and I must set 
myself to be really useful to him.’ 

Proceeding upward to the side of the rugged road into Tibet, 
he sat him down and slept for a while hard by the River of One 
Hundred Thousand Silver Eyes. After which there came up a 
stripling riding on a black horse. 

‘ONaljor: he exclaimed, ‘ what are you doing lying down there ?’ 

‘O citizen layman!’ quoth his Reverence, ‘ whither go you ?’ 

The other returned: ‘When I get across to the other side of 
this river I shall proceed straight onwards, into the midst of the 
Ding-ri Mountains.’ 
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Thereat the aged Naljor remarked that he, too, was going over 
the river, and requested that he might mount on the back of the 
citizen’s horse. 

Said the youth: ‘I am hastening away to see sights and to 
obtain knowledge in the East. If you get up, too, my horse will be 
injured.’ Having thus spoken, he went on ahead, not wishing to 
keep company with the Naljor. 

Then the Reverend One, mystically drawing in his breath in the 
very ecstasy of a saintly lama’s meditation, started off, and walked 
onwards up‘and down upon the surface of the river. Yet he did not 
sink in the waters. ‘Look with one eye behind,’ he cried, ‘for he 
who a little time ago went on ahead is now being tossed and turned 
by the frothy waves in the midst of the waters.’ Looking back, the 
youth beheld the Reverend One walking forward, and not sinking in the 
water. ‘Is it an illusion of my eye?’ he thought, ‘for he is actually 
not sinking in the water.’ When he had reached the farther side 
of the river, he approached right in front of where the lama had 
taken up his position, and gazed at his feet. ‘The water has not 
risen even above the soles of his feet!’ he exclaimed. Thence belief 
and love were bred within him, and to the lama who had attained to 
such accomplishments he said: ‘ F beseech you to credit that I was 
ignorant, and to pardon me for not mounting you just now on my 
horse.’ 

Moreover, taking the ends of the bridle of his black horse, and 
placing them in the hands of his Reverence, he besought him in a 
song as follows :— 


Here is a saint who beholds everything beforehand ; 
A being who has escaped from human life ; 

A Buddha whom it is rare to encounter face to face ; 
An emanation whom it is difficult to speak and listen to. 
As to his name—now I hear it, now I don’t ; 

As to his person—now I recognise it, now I don’t ; 

As to his hands—now I grasp at them, now I don't ; 

As to his health—now I inquire after it, now I don't. 
Overwhelmed by your graciousness, I crave forgiveness. 
My black horse is able to cleave through the winds, 

Its neck ornaments waving as if lifting up praise ; 

The harness is of choicest quality : 

The saddlecloth of the softest strips, 

As firmly stretched as the saddle of Ped-kar the Master, 
With an apron in front and stirrups suspended ; 

A crupper tied with red ribands and magical knots ; 

A bridle which would pass for a jewelled collar, 

Eyebrows swept as with smiles by tassels of tiger-skin, 
Above each a mirror embossed like the great northern star. 
The bit, like an officer, governs the mouth, 

And a white whip lets fall its instructions. 

I, who am marked strongly as a worldly man, 

Would offer the horse to my reverend father, 

And beg you not, as a magician, to deliver me into hell. 
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Thus humbly speaking, he offered the horse ; but his Reverence would 
not accept it. ‘I have,’ he said, ‘a horse superior to that of yours ;’ 
and then, at the other’s request, he poured forth this ditty :— 


Hearken here, O son! to what may be useful : 

1 have a stallion of the wind—even perfect knowledge ; 

My flag, though folded up, lifts up praise ; 

My harness is the entrails of him subsisting on snatches of food 
between meditation ; 

The saddle I stride, the clearest self-knowledge ; 

The stirrups I press are mental objects—the nails of concentration ; 

My bridle is Rlung, which I draw in as my breath ; 

That which flits before my eyebrows are three knobs on my nose ; 

That which embosses my head are waves of tranquillity within ; 

And to govern my mouth there is the life of illusion without. 

The switch I strike with is the beating current of thought; 

Whilst the Uma vein is that which capers and heads and leaps 
upon the plain. 

Such is the steed the Naljor has beneath him. 

If it flees, he escapes from the mire of the cycle of life ; 

If it pursues, he arrives on the dry ground of Perfection. 

Thus I do not desire the charger of you, a mere man; 

Therefore, young fellow, hasten to depart yourself. 


The Reverend One having thus delivered himself, again the other 
thought : ‘Though he has declined my horse, nevertheless, as his 
feet are bare, he may be able to make use of my boots ;’ wherefore, 
pulling off his best boots, which were an ornamental pair, he made a 
proffer of them in rhyme :— 


O Naljor, accomplished and precious ! 

As you are attached to no country yourself, 

But through the realm you roam aimless, 

Perchance some angry dog may snap your toes, 

Or jaggéd thorns may wound your feet, 

Or walking barefoot may bring fatigue. 

These boots are fine, with green-hued tags ; 

They have laces made of silk most costly ; 

In front they are worked with handsome braid, 

Whilst projecting brass nails are beaten into the caps. 

The fur of the Ka-sha deer is let into the middle of the upper parts, 

The hide of the wild yak forms both the soles, 

And a cunning workman has stitched the whole together ; 

The overflaps guard the toe-nails from mischance, 

And cling firmly, so to speak, as the water-leech to a lion’s head. 

These are the patrimony of me, a young man, 

And I place them at the feet of your Reverence. 
But the Reverend One refused acceptance, remarking: ‘I have boots 
of my own surpassing any of yours ;’ and then, at the other’s request, 
he spoke these lines :-— 

Listen faithfully, little man, my son ! 

Here in my fatherland, the circle of the Three Kingdoms 


The dense darkness of Ignorance has beshrouded, 
The meadows are filled with the swamps and mire of Lust ; 
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The moss-lands bristle with the thorns of Envy ; 

The wild dogs of Anger bark and bite ; 

The mountains and rocks of Arrogance are lofty and steep. 

I, having picked my way across the four rivers, 

Have sought to flee to the plains of Mighty Bliss. 

There Ka-sha fur is illusive and perishable stuff : 

‘Your two leather soles are the perverted longings for existence, 

And are stitched together by belief in the fruits of karma ; 

The green tags are, as it were, the pleasures and property in the land 

The silk laces, freedom from attachment to one’s own ideas ; 

Memnonic verses to induce meditation are the beaten brass bosses, 

While the buckles compressing them are the three physical fetters 
binding meditation. 

The best boots of the Naljor are such as that 

I do not desire your adornments ; 

Depart, O citizen, to the home to which you were going. 


Quoth the youth: ‘ Be it so, your Reverence ; but if you decline the 
boots, is there not any single article of clothing you would like, as 
you will feel the cold? Here, indeed, is a red and green overcoat for 
a bed-covering.’ And with the view to his taking it he sang as 
follows :— 


Precious lama and finished saint! 
As you bind not yourself to any place, 
But rove about void of store and provision— 
At one time you wander to the top of a mountain, 
At another you sleep in the street of a town— 
So you are without a single cotton cloth for raiment ; 
Your body, being in nakedness, must needs be cold. 
This, which has been worn by me, a youth, 
Is dyed red and green with the juice of the mendi plant and the water 
of clouds ; 
A skilful worker has cut it out and put it together ; 
Inside it is finished with fleecy lining white as the clouds ; 
Above it is satin-trimmed with marmots’ fur ; 
Round the lower part are fastened flounces of lynx skin; 
The border below is turned in with otter-skin ; 
On the shoulders silk ribbon-streamers are knotted. 
Now, by wearing this, not only will it look dashing and lustrous, 
But also you will not dread the cold, piercing wind. 
On the whole, it is a robe for an envoy or a Brahmin. 


The Buddhism of Milaraspa is almost identical with the philo- 
sophic Buddhism most popular in Tibet at the presentday. Although 
Milaraspa lived some 350 years previous to the period of Ts’ongkhapa 
(the reformer of Tibetan Buddhism), he is supposed to have professed 
similar principles. His creed maintains the utter illusiveness of 
all material things, the world itself only existing in the imagination 
of its inhabitants. All mental reasonings and earthly knowledge 
(Rtoks-pa) are despised, as obscurations of higher perception (rig-pa), 
intuitive learning (shes-rab), and the perfect wisdom of a saint (ngos- 
grubs). Compassion for the physical sufferings of men and animals 
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must be swallowed up in an impersonal and unimaginative pity, 
prompted solely by the fact of their being still the subjects of 
ignorance and mistakes. Divers difficulties and foes stand in the 
way of attainment to this effulgent state: not only the allurements 
of the appetites and passions, and the seductions of science, but also 
the many supernatural beings of Buddhist mythology—demons, 
goblins, gnomes, and especially the yi-dak, or gigantic inhabitants of 
the atmosphere, punished with bellies two miles in circumference 
and mouths no larger than a needle’s eye. On the other hand, there 
are spiritual agents who, on propitiation, can aid the aspirant, such 
as the Noi-jim, or mountain-gods, and the Lu, or snake-gods, dwelling 
in the numerous lakes of Tibet. However, the only men capable of 
coercing and propitiating both malignant and benevolent deities are 
those saints who are well advanced on the pathway to perfect 
wisdom ; and therefore to them have ordinary folk to resort for 
protection against and help from these superhuman creatures. But 
demons, gnomes, and gods have more than a spiritual influence. 
They have the control of diseases, and are the cause of most temporal 
and bodily ills; they have the disposal of earthly abundance, are the 
arbiters of good and bad fortune, and can make a man impervious 
against the schemings, and even the physical attacks, of his human 
enemies. As the Naljor and the Buddhist sage, according to the 
extent of his ascetic and magical attainments, possesses more or less 
power of coercion of deities and devils for those mundane purposes, 
the practical result may be easily guessed. The populace in general 
value the expert ascetic chiefly as a guide to earthly acuteness, and as 
a medium in dealing with invisible protectors and foes. The aspirant 
to Buddhist philosophy, however, often covets wisdom and cultivates 
necromantic power from love of the mysterious and the belief that 
such faculties are the best evidence of sanctity. 

Now, it is a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, both ancient and 
modern, that none can hope to gain perfect wisdom and the miracu- 
lous powers of a saint unless they practise continuous and systematic 
meditation. Meditation consequently assumes the position of a 
science ; and its methods and stages have been studied and shaped 
to such a nicety as to form the science into an abstruse art, the rules 
varying, however, in different schools of philosophic Buddhism. 
Milaraspa, who belonged to a sect of the Madyamika school of 
thought, itself a sub-division of the great Mahdyana branch of 
Buddhism, lays down the stages of systematic meditation as four :— 
Td-wa.—Contemplation or concentration. 

Gom-pa.—Complete abstraction. 
Chyi’pa.—Consummation, and the Very Self seen. 
Dai-bu.—F ruition, with new faculties under one’s will. 


Such meditation, before it ripens, must often be continued for years, 
and with only the most necessary relaxations and the scantiest diet ; 
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but when each stage has been once attained the devotee can lapse 
into it at will ever after. The study of the Tantras containing, as 
already pointed out, the ritual and signification of magical ceremonies, 
together with thousands of forms of incantation, should be undertaken 
previous to all attempts at meditation. The majority of the hermits 
found dwelling in caverns throughout Tibet never reach further than 
the Gom-pa stage ; but a Naljor-pa, who is also a miracle-worker, is 
one who has gained the third stage. As to the curious artificial 
means employed to induce meditation, and the weird fancies con- 
nected therewith, they may be described later. So far enough has 
been said to enable the reader to follow more intelligently further 


extracts from our author :— 

The people begging to be given the opportunity of learning and 
bringing into easy comprehension the arts of contemplation, medita- 
tive abstraction, and consummation, in reply thereto he sang to them 
this ditty :-— 

May the lama’s benediction enter your souls ! 

Blessed is it to perceive the Very Void! 

In returning thanks to you householders who believe, 

Accept a song which my tutelar gods delight in. 

That which is apparent, that which is void, that which is liberated from 
discernment of distinctions— 

Three are these ; 

And these three sum up the rules of Contemplation. 

That which is plain, that which is unrecognisable, that which disturbs 
not either way— 

Three are these ; 

And these three make up the sum of Abstraction. 

That which is free from all attachment, that which is without any 
cravings, that which bears one on to the end— 

Three are these ; 

And these three make up the sum of Consummation. 

Freedom from hope, freedom from fear, freedom from mistakes— 

Three are these ; 

And these three make the sum of one’s Final Recompense. 

Freedom from maintaining’ appearances, freedom from secrecy, freedom 
from craft— 

Three are these ; 

And these three make the sum of what one vows. 


Having thus spoken, those people went away believing, and for 
some days many inquirers came to meet him. They who had been 
before would then ask: ‘Is your Reverence well and comfortable in 
bodily health?’ In response to those inquiring after his ailments 
he delivered these verses :-— 
I bow to the feet of the holy lamas 
In the forest-glades of places lonely and void of man ; 

In the manner of his meditation Milaraspa feels happy. 
He is well in his illusive body when it is free from disease and heat ; 


He is well in being free from sleep ; 
He is well in such meditation as is devoid of effort ; 
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He is well in the meditative warmth that escapes any chill ; 

In penitential exercises void of despondency he is well ; 

In husbandry requiring no exertion he feels well ; 

In solitary places, while undisturbed, he feels well— 

And such are the comforts of the body. 

In the vehicle of skill and knowledge combined he is happy ; 

When the mind compasses Arterial Absorption, 

At both the generation and the expiration of the process he is happy 
When his consciousness regards not the ebb and flow of riung he is happy 
In severance from conversation, being freed from babbling comrades, he 


happy— 
And such are the comforts connected with speech. 


In pure enlightenment, changeless and unpremeditated, ne is well 
In felicity, whether in its elements or in bulk, he is well ; 

In the ceaseless undulation of ideas he feels well. 

Thus is the region small where much joy can exist. 

In a song the soul’s gladness has been now poured forth ; 
Contemplation and Consummation have been harmonised. 

They in the future who strive for perfection, 

Let them retain things such as these in their minds. 


At these words the listeners remarked: ‘ Great and most astound- 
ing are the methods of happiness belonging to the carriage of body, 
speech, and mind inalama. But whencedothey originate?’ ‘They 
arise,’ replied he, ‘ from the understanding of one’s own soul.’ 


The mechanical aids to successful meditation, as recommended by 
Milaraspa, and as practised still in Tibet, are extraordinary enough 
to warrant some detail here. They comprise the management of 
the breath, the mental object upon which the mind is to be con- 
centrated, and the bodily attitude of the meditator. 

In the foregoing quotations the allusion to arterial absorption 
will have been noticed. It is part of Buddhist science to teach that 
the breath may be drawn in by numerous successive inspirations, 
with as little expiration as possible, so as to be forced into the main 
arteries of the body. Practice produces great expertness in holding 
in the breath and pumping it into the blood, where it causes a 
magical warmth and an ecstatic giddiness in the head. Three conduits 
are supposed to proceed from the heart, and by this process the airy 
humour in the body known as Rilung is said to be drawn from two 
of these—the ro-ma and the kyang-ma—-and forced into the centre 
one—the u-ma. It is when the Rlung is in the u-ma that a mystic 
heat is promoted throughout the whole frame, necessitating the 
gradual casting aside of every garment in the coldest weather. With 
this, meditation waxes hot likewise, and at length the mental con- 
centration causes Sem—a vital elixir which nourishes the soul during 
its residence in the body—to pass also into the u-ma, where it at 
once unites with the Riwng present. That is the zenith of the 
process, and at this stage the devotee is believed to be emancipated 
from the laws of gravity, and to be able to expand and to contract 
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his body to an indefinite extent, causing monstrous illusions to by- 
standers. The fit of Zum-mo, as it is termed, then subsides; but 
the meditative glow, or de-té, continues enhancing the power of con- 
templation for days, and advancing him along the path to ngoi-dup, 
or transcendental wisdom. 

Another essential in meditation is to have present a mental object, 
or mik-te, upon which the mind fastens itself for steadiness, and 
y gloats over until consciousness of everything around, and at length 
of the object as well, is completely lost. For beginners, the mik-te 
may have a tangible form, such as an image of Buddha or the last 
letter of the Tibetan alphabet, the shape of which is supposed to 
represent the arteries through which Rluwng and Sem pass to con- 
junction. Better still, however, is it to have some object impossible 
in the material world, the favourite nonentities being ‘the child of 
a barren woman’ and ‘the horn on a hare’s head.’ As to the latter 
notion our author thus exhorts :— 


Wander not, wander not, in the midst of a lesson ; 
& For if the mind wanders in the midst cf instruction 
Sometimes there ariseth the semblance of Food. 
Whensoever the semblance of Food shall arise, 
y Instead of Food, swallow untainted Contemplation : 
Know all the sweetest flavours to be illusions. 
Sometimes there ariseth the appearance of Raiment. 
y Whensoever the appearance of Raiment shall arise, 
h Instead of Raiment, be clad in the blest warmth of the Tam-mo : 
Know all that is soft and fine to be illusions. 
Sometimes there ariseth the picture of Money. 
- Whensoever the picture of Money shall arise, 
Instead of wealth, seize on the Seven Jewels of the Saints: 
Know all things costly to be illusions. 
Nevertheless, remembering everything is delusive, 
That which is profound may arise—the Hare with a Horn. 
That Horn is like a king seated on his divan ; 
Behind, it is like a white flag uplifted on a hill ; 
In front, it resembles a mound heaped with pure treasures ; 
At the summit, it resembles a jewelled cock’s comb. 
It is as officers bending low on seven mountains ; 
It is like a mandal of gold in a wooded meadow. 
Those destined for conversion are on the shoulder of some hill such 
as that ; 
And you, when you have gone thither, accomplish their conversion. 


OO SS oOE—>—E 


Thirdly, the posture of the mystic is important, Seven points of 
attitude must be observed, and may be thus defined :— 

(1) The hands clasped over the stomach, the thumbs being out- 
stretched without touching, and the fore-joints of the fingers covering 
each other. 

(2) The body sitting cross-legged, with the soles of the feet up- 
turned. 

(3) The spine upright and straight as an arrow. 
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(4) The shoulders as the wings of a bird on the alert. 

(5) The eyes cast down upon the tip of the nose. 

(6) The lips compressed together. 

(7) The tip of the tongue uplifted and pressed against the palate. 

If these, the essentials of meditation, are continually practised, 
rapid advance through the stages of ascetic rank is certain; and 
when the position of a Naljor is gained, miracles such as those 
described in our next section are possible. 

Due north of the Kumaon portion of the Himalayas, and just 
within Tibet, is a region famous both mythologically and geographi- 
cally. Here are situated the cluster of peaks known as Mount Kailas 
and the pair of lakes named in our maps Manasarowar. On Kailas 
both Hindus and Buddhists have localised Meru, the mountain at the 
centre of the earth, where dwell the thirty-three chief gods, as well 
as the minor orders of supernatural beings, and represented as of 
fabulous size. The lakes are described in Hindu works as something 
like a northern ocean inhabited by nagas, and the Tibetans repeat 
those fables in good faith, though they know better. Geographically 
the lakes, which bear in Tibet the names of Ts’o M4-p’ang and Ts’o 
Lang-gak, are of importance. From the latter issues forth the Sutlej 
river; while three other mighty rivers—the Indus, the Karnali, and 
the Yeru Tsangpo—are bred from monster glaciers on the surround- 
ing mountains. Yet there is only one Englishman who has ever 
beheld those sacred waters—the veteran Colonel Henry Strachey, who 
performed that feat as a young lieutenant in 1846. Kailas, styled 
Gang Tisé by Tibetans, continues absolutely unexplored, though it is 
visible from our frontier as three huge peaks of snow bearing a quaint 
likeness to some gigantic Hindu temple. The central summit has 
been measured trigonometrically at 21,830 feet. Desolate, even for 
Tibet, though the locality is, eight monasteries stan1 on the shores 
of Lake M4-pang and four others on the slopes of Gang Tisé. 

In the course of his travels, Milaraspa with a band of his pupils 
reached the great snowy mass of Mount Kailas, or Tisé. He found 
the sacred mountain in possession of a priest of the Bon religion— 
the aboriginal cult of Tibet previous to the introduction of Buddhism, 
and which has a considerable following still in the remoter districts of 
the country. On Milaraspa’s arrival he claims Tisé as the inheritance 
of the Buddhists. This claim the Bon chief repudiates, and comparing 
Milaraspa and the sacred mount as being both of them nothing close 
at hand, but famous only at a distance, he proposes that they should 
compete in feats of jugglery, the winner to hold sway over Tisé. The 
heretic begins by straddling over Lake M4-p’ang, placing one foot on 
either shore, and opens thus :— 


Great is the fame of white, frosty Tisé, 
Yet for helmet has the mountain only snow. 
Great, too, is the talk about Ma-p’ang, the turquoise-lake, 
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Yet, being merely water, by water is it torn apart. 
Big, likewise, by report is Milaraspa, 

Yet is he but an old man bound te lie naked ; 
From his mouth a puny song flows forth, 
And in his hand he grasps an iron staff, 


If miracles be wrought, like this should they be shown. 


Because the Bon thus spoke his Reverence proceeded |to sit down, 
and, though his body did not become larger, and Lake Mé-p’ang did 
not grow smaller, he covered the entire surface. Then this song 
did he utter :— 


Ho! ho! then hearken, gods and men ! 

On the hill of the Vulture’s Peak 

The victor, Shakya T’ubpa, sits. 

There, too, the Sixth Buddha, Dorje Chhang ; 

While the mighty mother, his other self, 

Born together with him, revels in his essence. 

Mila, with name all famous, am I; 

And, fulfilling the commands of Marpa of Lhobrag, 

I come to meditate here on the snows of Tisé. 

As to you, you heretical Bénpo, 

I will measure in my verse answers to your dicta. 
reat is the fame of Tisé white and frosty, 

Snow is the covering of that mountain's crest : 

Snow-white also are the teachings of Buddha. 

Great indeed is the talk about Ma-p’ang, 

The lake so like unto the turquoise ; 

Being water itself, by water is it rended : 

So do existing things pass into the ground and are consumed. 
Great, too, is the repute of me, Milaraspa ; 

That old man, bound to lie naked, 

Has issued forth from the overthrow of all his tastes, 
From his mouth proceeds a little song, 

And all he sees takes form as in a book; 

In his hand an iron staff is poised, 

Which has steered him o’er life’s ocean. 

Ye Bénpo, embrace the Doctrine, and be useful to all! 
Not doing so—conquered by my mystic arts— 
Depart ye to other lands and countries, 

And look, moreover, on this feat. 


Thus speaking, he held forthwith Lake Maé-p’ang on the tip of his 
thumb ; and this he did without injuring the living“creatures which 
dwelt in the waters. 


. . . 


The Reverend One enunciated: ‘Though the stars in a body 
compete with the sun and moon to give light, nevertheless it is the 
sun and moon only that dispel the darkness of fhe Four Continents. 
So also, though you and I make trial of our skill, you cannot match 
yourself with me. Tisé is my property. However, as much for your 
own immediate satisfaction, as well as in order that all may behold 
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the might of the Tantrik achievements possible in my religion, the 
exhibition of magic performances is allowable.’ 

Having spoken, his Reverence all at once transferred himself to 
the Lotos Cave in the valley on the western side of Tisé, where he 
seated himself; and whilst the Bonpo remained ‘on the east of the 
mount, his Reverence stretched forth his legs from the west, right 
round onto a rock in the religious cell of the Boénpo, and left his 
footprints there. ‘ You do like that!’ he cried. 

The other stretched out his legs towards the west, but they did 
not even reach down to the margin of the water. Thereat the demons 
which were in the sky set up a peal of chuckling laughter. 

Although the Bénpo was confused and ashamed, nevertheless, 
‘Once again,’ he exclaimed, ‘ let us test our magic.’ So the Bénpo 
started out on his Bon circuit round the mount (i.e. from right to left), 
while the Reverend One went forth on the strictly orthodox round. 
Once more meeting, this time on the southern side of Tisé, a shower 
of rain began to fall. As it seemed needful to make some shelter 
from the rain, his Reverence asked: ‘ Will you build the walls below, 
or will you construct the roof for the top ?’ 

‘You build the walls; I shall put on the roof,’ was the reply. 
Then his Reverence beckoned to a huge boulder as big as three men 
to ascend upwards. ‘Oh now, pass over to the farther side,’ he 
said. ‘I do so,’ it said, and went. Looking at the back of the walls, 
he noticed that as much in height as the body of a child of eight years 
was required to finish them, and that just such a piece had been rent 
from the boulder. Casting at it a magic glance and lifting his index- 
finger, he cried: ‘ Let that stone be cleft in the middle and brought 
to me!’ 

‘That piece is mine which you have broken,’ said the Bénpo. 

‘If you vie with me in miracles, then you can cause that it be 
unbroken, You cannot make the magic glance that broke it. How- 
ever, break it, and fetch it, if you can.’ 

Then the Bonpo—able to break a piece like the first—attempted 
to lift it up; but the other with his magic glance made it incapable 
of being raised, and the Bénpo stood with averted eyes. 


GRAHAM SANDBERG. 
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POWDER AND PAINT 


In these days, when the simplicity of dogmatism is a thing of the 
past, it is no easy matter to lay down a law upon any subject 
whatever. To clear oneself of prejudice so far as to judge a question 
on its own merits is a Herculean labour to which few people so 
much as set their hand; while, even when it is frankly intended to 
take a short cut to an opinion by the adoption of the general verdict, 
it is ten to one that a scrupulous and fair-minded person will 
find himself in no better a plight than before. For opinions 
are various as well as variable, and as in practical matters an 
indolent man will never lack excuses, by means of a diligent 
comparison of them, to legitimatise his idleness, so in the more 
transcendental region it is difficult to move without doing violence 
to some code of morality, and as good a claim to canonisation 
as another might be advanced by the proof that a man has sat per- 
sistently still. No habit is blameless enough to be safe from hostile 
criticism, nor any pursuit so praiseworthy as to escape the perversity 
of a gainsayer; while, to make the balance even, it would be 
difficult to discover a crime incapable, in the hands of a skilful 
advocate, of justification. To the self-same action will be accorded 
blame or commendation almost, as it would seem, at random; and 
La Rochefoucauld’s assertion that the verdict pronounced upon the 
deeds of men appears to depend for the most part upon the star 
under which they were performed, approaches as nearly as need be 
to the truth. 

If such considerations apply to the region of morals, it is evident 
that they are possessed of tenfold force when we come to the depart- 
ment of taste. It is true that the boundary line by which the two 
are separated is at all times difficult to draw; it would indeed be 
more accurate to declare that to trace such a line with anything 
approaching to uncompromising distinctness is altogether impossible, 
taste and morality being, at the meeting point, so insensibly and 
delicately blended that it would require an eye more correct than is 
commonly possessed by an organism as faulty as our own to 
distinguish them apart, or to decide at what moment vulgarity 
becomes vicious or defective morality fades into bad taste. And, 
Vor, XLVI—No. 272 633 TT 
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this being the case, it is inevitable that mistakes should be made, and 
that even those persons who are accustomed to take pride in the 
impartial justice of their attitude should find themselves at times 
denouncing harmless vulgarity from the standpoint of the censor of 
morals calling in the authority of the Church, as it were, to enforce 
conformity with their own canons of taste; while they make up for 
their severity by condoning a lapse from the paths of strict morality, 
provided it be conducted with due regard to the requirements of 
fashion. 

The result of this confusion is such as might be expected. For 
neither fashion nor taste is governed by laws immutable and 
divine; and, as one and the other shifts, we may likely enough 
chance to find ourselves commending to-day what was regarded 
yesterday, and will in all probability be regarded to-morrow, as little 
less than a crime. 

Moreover, the difficulty of establishing a satisfactory boundary line 
between the two departments is still further complicated by the fact 
that fashions themselves, whilst theoretically belonging to a province 
altogether distinct from that of morals, are often, even where not 
blended, so intimately connected with the latter, and touch it at so 
many points, that it is difficult to consider them apart. 

A fashion, it is true, may be a fashion pure and simple, like the 
wearing of a hoop or the choice of a colour—in which case it is, of 
course, the mere expression of a phase of popular opinion on an 
indifferent matter. But it may be, on the other hand, the symbol 
or clothing of a moral fact, thus becoming almost of necessity 
associated with the fact itself; or, again, it may beso frequently found 
in conjunction with certain other characteristics that, whether justly 
or not, it can scarcely fail to share in the condemnation or approval 
meted out to its ordinary accompaniments. And in cases in which a 
strong, and at first sight arbitrary, prejudice is found to exist, it is 
not uninstructive to examine into the origin of the misliking, with 
the object of ascertaining whether it is altogether as baseless as it 
appears. 

There is a practice becoming daily of more common use amongst 
a certain section of English—or, to be more accurate, of London— 
society, with regard to which it would be interesting to determine, in 
the light of opinion, past and present, whether the dislike entertained 
for it by no inconsiderable portion of the community at large is due 
to mere popular prejudice, to an inclination ‘to damn the sins we 
have no mind to,’ without any careful examination into the question 
whether or not they are sins at all, or whether the objection is 
susceptible of justification or excuse on reasonable grounds. 

A complete alteration has taken place, as everyone is aware, 
within the last hundred years in the manner of regarding the use of 
powder and paint—of the employment, that is, of artificial means of 
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embellishment; and it is an alteration which is not at first sight 
altogether explicable. 

A change of opinion is not satisfactorily explained by the pleasing 
but improbable hypothesis that it is due toa rapid increase of wisdom 
since the days when an opposite view obtained ; and, if the practice in 
question be as reprehensible or as repugnant to the taste of the 
majority as it is now generally felt to be, it would seem to follow that 
it was no less objectionable in earlier days. And yet public opinion, 
as distinguished from the opinion of a comparatively narrow circle, 
has undergone a curious and significant transformation, by which 
paint, from a simple extension of the art of dress, frankly employed 
and frankly acknowledged, has come to be viewed with dislike and 
even with suspicion by all those outside the limits of the class amongst 
which it is in use. 

The indulgence with which it was once regarded was not, of 
course, universal, nor had it been of long standing. If there had 
probably never been a time since the days of Jezebel—who, in the 
words of an old tract, ‘ bears away the honour of the first publication 
of this insufferable insolence’—when, allowed or disallowed, the 
practice did not to a greater or less extent prevail, it is also likely 
that in all ages there existed those who regarded it with a disap- 
proving eye, and acertain amount of discredit seems to have attached 
at most periods of the world’s history to the woman who made use of 
the ‘quoton dont els se rougissent’ and the ‘blanchet dont els se 
font blanches’ advertised by the thirteenth-century pedlar amongst 
his wares. In early Christian times St. Cyprian was conspicuous in 
the severity of his denunciations. ‘The very devils,’ he asserts, ‘ first 
taught the use of colouring the eyebrows and placing a false and 
lying blush upon the cheek,’ going on to declare that the Creator 
will fail at the Resurrection to recognise His Image in the painted 
countenance—an argument which is presented in a slightly varied 
form by another Father. ‘What business have rouge and paint on a 
Christian cheek ?’ asks this last. ‘Who can weep for her sins when 
her tears wash her face bare and mark furrows on her skin? With 
what trust can faces be lifted up towards Heaven which the Maker 
cannot recognise as His workmanship ?’ 

Coming down to later times, the same prejudice seems to have 
been felt by persons of all creeds alike. ‘From a woman who paints,’ 
beseeches an old French prayer, ‘ good Lord, deliver us ;’ while even 
a Restoration Litany—a period not remarkable for austerity of 
manners—contains, in singular juxtaposition, the suffrages, 

From a King-killirg Saint, 
Patch, powder, and paint, 
Libera nos, Domine! 


During the days, indeed, when the fashion was in course of being 
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popularised in England amongst that higher grade in the social 
scale to which it had not hitherto penetrated, there were not wanting 
zealots whose denunciations might have rivalled in violence those of 
St. Cyprian himself. The Lord Bishop of Hereford, representing the 
Established Church, protested against it from the pulpit; Dr. John 
Hall stigmatised paint in the plainest language as the badge of 
immorality ; while a ‘Compassionate Conformist,’ author of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ England’s Vanity, or the Voice of God against the 
monstrous Sin of Pride in Dress and Apparel,’ inquiring into the 
motives for the practice he condemns, observes contemptuously that, 
‘in the first place, ladies paint in order to gain the reputation of a 
beauty and to win a gallant, and then daub to keep him.’ 

Pulpit denunciation, however, as well as the anathemas of divines, 
have been known, in more cases than one, to fail in modifying the 
abuses against which they are directed ; and in the present instance, 
protests, whether spoken or printed, appear to have met with signal 
ill-success. In spite of the eloquence of Bishops and the remon- 
strances of poets—for neither were these Jast wanting—the fashion 
held its own; and, notwithstanding the distrust with which it had 
been at first regarded, one may conclude, from the comparative 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that by the eighteenth century 
it had succeeded in vindicating its right to be accepted as harmless 
ifnot commendable. Fanatics, indeed, may have continued to carry 
on the war against it, but among them were no longer to be found— 
we may be sure of it—those Anglican eighteenth-century divines who, 
to use a phrase of their own, were accustomed to ‘ exorcise enthusiasm ’ 
wherever it ventured to lift up its head, and who would probably 
have regarded any opposition to the practice as the extravagance of 
ill-considered folly, calculated to injure the cause of religion in the 
eyes of all sober-minded persons. It was not the period—within at 
least the pale of orthodoxy—for out-of-season zeal, or for the 
proclamation of unpalatable doctrines ; and, even by the enthusiasts 
without, the application of powder and paint was most likely only 
included in a general condemnation of the society in which it was 
in use. It was a feature, no doubt, but only a single one, of that 
world which owned the sovereignty of the flesh and the devil; and 
it is probable enough that Wesley and Whitfield would have failed 
to discriminate in point of danger to the soul between the painted 
and unpainted women of their day. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, then, paint may be 
taken as having established its claim to be considered by society at 
large, together with patches, hair powder, and the rest, as an almost 
indispensable adjunct to dress ; and the use of it was so undisguised 
that it is said that half the women at a theatre were to be seen pro- 
ducing their paint-boxes in the course of the performance, in order 
to apply a fresh coating of colour —an art in which they had become 
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so proficient that there were some, says the Spectator of the ladies 
of 1709, ‘so exquisitely skilful in this way that, give them but a 
tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make bosom, lips, 
cheek, and eyebrows by their own industry ;’ while a still severer 
censor of a somewhat later date observes that the art of painting had 
improved so prodigiously in England that carmine and white lead, 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment and Les Liqueurs, were then 
‘no more than a mere how d’ye do.’ 

It will thus be seen that the voice of the critic, however un- 
regarded, was never wholly silent, whether it made itself heard in 
attacks like that last quoted—rendered possibly the more violent by 
a consciousness of its powerlessness to touch the evil—or whether, as 
in the doggerel verses of the time, the weapon employed was the 
lighter one of ridicule. 

That those existed, even in the world of fashion, who declined to 
conform to the practice is to be inferred from a fancy sketch contributed 
to the Lady’s Magazine, in which the ‘ Modern Marcia,’ presented for 
the admiration of its readers, is stated to have been ‘never yet per- 
suaded to wear a ¢éfe, and the hint given her last Sunday at St. 
James’s by Lady Bel, that a little rouge would improve her complexion, 
made her blush with such delightful innocence as no art could 
imitate.’ 

‘A little rouge,’ however, was allowed to be the most inoffensive 
form of embellishment in use. There were many modes and degrees 
of practising the questionable art, and a curious little book exists, 
written about a hundred years ago, when popular opinion on the 
subject was already undergoing modification, by a ‘ lady of distinction,’ 
who preferred to remain anonymous, but is vouched for by the editor 
as specially entitled by position and experience to receive a respectful 
hearing, which, dealing with the art of costume, includes advice on 
the proper use of cosmetics. By this authority white piint, together 
with enamel, is unconditionally condemned from the standpoint of 
morals and taste alike ; while, on the other hand, ‘a little vegetable 
rouge’ is permitted, for the purpose of ‘tingeing the cheek of a 
delicate woman,’ so long as it is not employed for the purpose of 
deception. ‘ What need is there, indeed,’ asks the writer, ‘for any con- 
cealment in the matter?’ ‘It seems to me,’ she continues, ‘ so slight 
and innocent apparel for the face (a kind of decent veil thrown over 
the cheek) . . . that I cannot see any shame in the most ingenuous 
female acknowledging that she occasionally rouges.’ The one article 
of rouge is, however, the single species of positive art that, according 
to this somewhat arbitrary judge, a woman of integrity can permit 
herself, white enamel, painted lips, and pencilling of the eyebrows 
only exciting ‘ contempt for the bad taste and blindness which deems 
¢hem passable.’ 

At the time when the ‘lady of distinction’ gave her advice to the 
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fair friends resident in the country who had applied to her for counsel 
on the important matter of dress, the practice was already on the 
wane ; in a few more years it had been, temporarily at least, abandoned 
to that strata of society in which it may be considered perennial ; 
and it is not till within comparatively late years that it has been to 
any large extent revived, though within more restricted limits than 
formerly. That it is fast gaining ground is apparent ; but while such 
is the case it is interesting to observe the change which has taken 
place in public sentiment in the subject ; for it will scarcely be denied, 
even by those who themselves hold no intolerant views, that the sup- 
plementing of Nature which in the days of our great-grandmothers 
was accepted as a mere matter of course, is regarded at the present 
time by the majority of unsophisticated Englishmen with a mixture 
of contempt and aversion, which, difficult as it might be to explain, 
is on that account none the less genuine. ‘ Honest women may go 
thus,’ they may allow, in the words of old Fuller when dealing with 
the subject, ‘ honest women may go thus—the ship may have Castor 
and Pollux for the badge and notwithstanding have St. Paul for the 
lading,’ but the fact itself is felt to be so much evidence against 
them. 

And while admitting the possibility that we are in a transitional 
state, and that the day may be at hand when powder and paint shall 
be once more accepted as necessary adjuncts to a woman’s dress, it is 
interesting to inquire whether any justification can be pleaded for 
the prejudice which exists; whether it is a mere matter of taste in 
which the judgment of the majority chances to be at issue with that 
of the minority, or whether the former can point to any reasonable 
grounds on which their objection is founded. 

Now it is obvions that in itself the application of red and white, 
whatever may be the opinion formed upon it as a matter of 
expediency, can be no more treated as a moral offence—in spite of 
St. Cyprian and his supporters—than a hundred other practices 
against which little protest has been raised. Such verdicts are often 
capricious, and more a matter of temper and tradition than the result 
of deliberate judgment, and the assumption of a necessary moral 
obliquity attaching to the art itself, independently of motives and 
results, may be set aside. 

Nor is it less plain that the practice can be no more intrinsically 
objectionable at the present day than a hundred years ago; and that 
therefore those persons who have no censure to bestow upon the noble 
and graceful ladies whose charm has been placed on record by the 
painters of their day must be able to plead, in order to escape the 
charge of irrational prejudice, some other justification for their mis- 
liking than an zxsthetic or artistic disapprobation. Their dislike, 
reduced to its proper elements, must resolve itself into a distaste, 
not for the use of powder and paint in itself, but either for the 
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objects and aims with which they have become associated, or for the 
persons and characteristics with which they are insensibly identified— 
an extension, in fact, of a dislike towards those amongst whom they 
are at present epidemic. 

To deal in the first place with the motives to which the use of 
paint is due, it is clear that they have undergone a radical change 
since the days when ladies produced their paint-boxes at the theatre 
and applied it openly, with no desire or expectation that it should 
remain undetected. In the present day the practice—except, indeed, 
among those whose object seems to be to advertise themselves and 
their opinions—is mostly carried on in the endeavour to impose upon 
the world. And to be engaged in a constant effort to deceive, how- 
ever intrinsically harmless the deception, is apt to have an unfavour- 
able effect upon the character, while it is also productive of the 
uneasy and anxious frame of mind inseparable from a fear of detection. 
A habit of concealment is never conducive to happiness, and, while it 
may almost be asserted that it will be unsuccessful in the long run, 
it is equally certain that the world has little mercy upon those it has 
found out. 

It is necessary, however, to draw a distinction ; for there are 
those who are in the habit of practising this art, even with intention 
to deceive, of whom the most censorious critic would be so loth to 
speak hardly that, if they share in the general condemnation, it is 
principally because we do not like the company in which we find 
them. These are the women who, unable to reconcile themselves to 
the fact that age is gaining upon them, seek to prolong the semblance 
of youth, and resort to paint in the hope of effacing Time’s heavy 
finger-marks. It is an unequal contest, to which, viewed aright, 
attaches all the tragedy of predestined failure. History recounts 
that the Spanish veteran, Juan Ponce de Leon, grown old in war 
and scarred in many battles, set out to seek that Fountain of Youth 
of which the legend had been narrated to his credulous ears. 

‘It must be that it exists,’ said the Indians who related the 
fable—not, possibly, without some appreciation of the grim humour 
of their own reasoning-—‘ for the travellers who go to seek it never 
return.’ 

There are those who believe in that fountain still, and of many 
who set forth to seek it the saying still holds good that they never 
return, Alas! in this truth-speaking world of ours no one is found 
to declare that the enterprise is vain. ‘ Madame a bien l’air d’avoir 
son Age aujourd’hui,’ says the courtier in the Palais de la Vérité ; 
but for us no such palace exists; and for the woman engaged in her 
thankless struggle pity will be the dominant sentiment; nor is it 
easy to hold her responsible for the aversion which is so commonly 
felt towards the painted sisterhood. 

The plain women who set themselves to accomplish by artificial 
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means the task of persuading the world that they are beautiful are 
another class towards whom indulgence is no difficult matter. 
Where specific defects call for remedy success goes far to justify the 
attempt, and each case must be judged on its own merits. Such 
women, however, make up a smaller class than those who strive to 
replace a lost beauty. It may be that, never having possessed the 
fatal gift, they are less inclined to grant to it supreme and paramount 
importance, and that, having been driven to supply its place from 
the first by attractions of another order, mere outward advantages 
have been necessarily relegated, in their estimates of value, to the 
second place. But, however that may be, it is not upon the women 
who set themselves to apply a remedy to an absolute defect in the 
handiwork of Nature, any more than upon the old, that can be 
charged the responsibility for the suspicion with which the use of 
paint is regarded. 

These two classes eliminated, a third remains. It is composed 
indiscriminately of young and old, comely and ill-favoured, fresh and 
faded, of a multitude, in fact, with whom paint is apparently a 
passion for which the unbiassed observer is driven to seek a cause, 
while examining further whether that cause is such as to justify the 
sentiments with which he regards the practice. Is his dislike due to 
association alone, having to do with certain traits, characteristics, and 
habits with which it is commonly found in conjunction? Or is his 
objection still more the result of a recognition of the fact that powder 
and paint are the outward expression of a whole system of artificiality 
of which it constitutes only a single phase; and that while it is the 
manifestation of a vulgar vanity, and of a desire to attract notice, it 
is of a desire to attract it by means of that which is unreal, rather 
than real, fictitious rather than true? No practice affecting even 
the externals of human life stands by itself. In the same way as a 
man accustomed to talk for effect is likely to fall into the more 
irremediable habit of thinking for effect, and thus establish an evil 
harmony between thought and language, so is it not possible that 
outward and visible artificiality may become the expression of a 
narrowing artificiality within which cuts at the roots of the wider 
charm of nature, and of truth ? 


I. A. TayLor. 




















CONSUMPTIVES 





THE CRY OF THE 


GRADUALLY is the true knowledge with regard to consumption—its 
causes, prevention, and cure—being disseminated ; and gradually, 
but all too slowly, are efforts being put forth to grapple with the 
evil. These efforts, which are pitifully inadequate, are almost entirely 
of a private character, and it is in the hope of further stimulating 
public interest, and, if possible, of influencing to some extent our 
attitude, as a nation, towards a matter of such urgency that the 
writer, following up his articles in the January and March numbers 
of this Review, again ventures to approach this subject. 

But before breaking fresh ground I would like to touch on one 
or two points in those articles which, judging from the many ques- 
tions asked, seem by some to have been misunderstood. It was not 
by any means my intention to convey the idea that the site of a 
sanatorium is a matter of no consequence. My object was to point 
out that it is hopeless to legve climate to cure consumption ; that it 
can be cured in any climate—the fashionable climates (High Alps, 
Italy, Egypt, &c.) are by no means the best ;' that in all healthy 
countries—and ours is a healthy country—sites can be found which 
are in the best sense suitable. I said: ‘Go to the highlands of 
Scotland, the lowlands of England, or to the bogs of Ireland, and 
plant your sanatoria there.’ Some people have taken this quite 
literally, and seem to think that in Ireland a bog is the best place on 
which to build a sanatorium. Generally, I meant that all parts of 
Briternia (Great Britain and Ireland) are suitable in which to cure 
consumption. Further on I described what I take to be an ideal site 
for a sanatorium, where there would be present as many helping factors 
and favourable conditions as possible. By locating a sanatorium well, 
we create a ‘climate’ of our own—that is, we get a protected place, 
at a fair altitude, lying well to the sun, with pure bracing air about 
it, and with trees near, among which the patients may walk when 
wind or sun are too strong. All the rest that I said was meant to 
convey the idea that, if you cannot get an ideal site, you should go 
on curing consumption all the same in the best shanty you can rig 
up, in the most suitable place at your disposal. 


1 Consumptives are now coming from South Africa and Australia to this country 
for treatment. 
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It is a matter of some importance that a consumptive be cured in 
the climate in which he will afterwards have to live. It would not 
be to his advantage to go to a warm climate (even if there were 
sanatoria in such places, which there are not) to recover, as, on his 
return, it is more than likely that he would always, as winter came 
on, be harking back to sunnier climes. The one essential of climate 
.is pure air—oxygen—and this is to be had at home as well as abroad ; 
in fact, the air and oxygen of the British Isles are the most suitable 
in the world for British consumptives. 

One other point I wish to refer to. I did not mean that the 
short directions given for patients should take the place of sana- 
torium treatment. They were but meant for those who are absolutely 
uvable to gain admittance into one of the few good sanatoria. A 
well-known doctor, writing to a medical journal, advocates the treat- 
ment by the local practitioner of those patients who have luxurious 
homes. This is a great mistake. These patients have broken down 
in their luxurious homes. If they are to be fair to themselves they 
must go to a sanatorium, away from all the excitements, distractions, 
and detrimental influences of home life; for who in a luxurious 
home will deny himself and live the quiet, hard life a consumptive 
should live ; and who will be there constantly to see that he does 
it? Besides, if a patient gains weight at home he will likely be ina 
flabby condition, as is more or less the case with those who are 
treated on lying-out verandahs. I take it that the quality of the 
blood corpuscles is of no less importance than their quantity. A 
consumptive is not likely to have healthy blood corpuscles—but 
rather degenerate, if one may so express it—who lounges and lies 
about all the time on verandahs, which are bad for patients who are 
very ill, and as bad for patients who are recovering. It is not 
altogether desirable that patients should gain in weight without 
making progress in other directions at the sametime. The patient’s 
whole system needs to be toned and invigorated by graduated walking 
—under the most careful supervision of the physician—and the patient 
thereby strengthened and put into‘ condition.’ All this would be hard 
to accomplish anywhere but at a properly conducted sanatorium ; so 
that consumptives, who can, would be wise to place themselves in 
such a sanatorium as soon as they can possibly gain admission. 
It is, unfortunately, becoming every day a matter of greater diffi- 
culty to obtain a room, in anything like reasonable time, at any of 
the better places. There is no fear of the patient being unduly 
depressed there—in fact, the whole tone of such a place is one of 
hopefulness and encouragement—nor is there any danger of infec- 
tion, for probably no place is freer from bacilli than a properly kept 
sanatorium. 

While on matters but indirectly bearing on the subject of the 
present article, I would like to say a few words about ventilation. 
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A doctor who takes the Encyclopedia Britannica—a work now 
twenty years out of date on such subjects—as his guide, in a paper 
read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, says: ‘In climates 
like that of Great Britain... . in winter open windows cannot be 
borne, at any rate in hospitals for consumptives.’ This is opposed 
to experience, for there are at least a dozen Consumption Hospitals 
and sanatoria in this country—some in England, some in Ireland, 
and some in Scotland—in which during the whole of last winter the 
windows were kept open night and day, with the most gratifying 
results. That is the necessity for the proper treatment of consump- 
tion. There are no bad results whatever to be feared. With or 
without the guidance of a doctor, there is no danger from such 
constant exposure in this climate. The patient needs pure air, and 
needs it in all its natural simplicity. He must live in it—bathe in 
it continually. Our climate is never too rigorous for outdoor life, 
and it is never too rigorous for the open window. It is the fact 
that consumptive patients do not receive any injury from this ; that 
they are quite comfortable under it—the amount of bed-clothing 
being adjusted to circumstances; and that they soon get so to like 
the process that they cannot bear to have the windows closed. 
That is in this cowntry—not in séme problematical place. Of course 
there is discretion to be used. For instance, in the very coldest of 
winter it is not necessary to have all the windows full open, as the 
cold air of winter circulates much more quickly than the warmer air of 
summer. Then when the weather is extremely cold, at such times 
the room is slightly heated by hot-air pipes, the attendant comes 
into the patient’s room a few minutes before getting-up time 
and closes the window, so that the patient has not to dress in a too 
cold room. Also the attendant may close the windows for a little 
before the patient returns after his walk, or at bedtime, so as to 
slightly warm the room ; but the patient is in honour bound to open 
the windows when he comes in. With these slight exceptions, 
the rule in a good sanatorium is ‘ Open windows continually.’ ? 

It is too late in the day to advocate heated, or filtered, or forced 
air ventilation and closed windows for sanatoria. A paper was read 
at the recent Sanitary Congress at Southampton advocating such 
means of ventilating sanatoria, and, as far as reported, no one present 
raised an objection to the views put forward. That is obsoletism. 
We are past al] that. The most up-to-date places are dispensing 
with such methods. We want the pure unadulterated breath of 
Heaven admitted, fully and directly, at all times, to consumptives ; 
and the only, and best, ventilation a sanatorium needs is constantly 


? If one has to live in a town where there is plenty of fog and smoke, the windows 
should be opened just the same. It is infinitely better to breathe fog containing a 
sufficiency of oxygen, than to breathe fog with a deficiency of oxygen, as is the case 
th closed rooms. 
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opened windows. Surely that kind of ventilation is easily and cheaply 
enough come at—and it does the consumptives actual good, and not 
harm, as other systems do. Whatever may be said in favour of 
systems of forced ventilation for ordinary hospitals and crowded 
buildings, for sanatoria, at any rate, they are out of the question. 
The consumptive’s life, not only when in sanatorium, but ever after- 
wards, depends on his being hardened, and on his getting to love 
an open-air life of any and every degree of inclemency, which the 
habit of living in houses has civilised out of him. This result can 
never be attained by the hot-house treatment some people recom- 
mend. On every count, closed, forced, filtered, or heated ventilation 
is inadmissible in a sanatorium. 

The pernicious hospital treatment of working-class consumptives 
is still almost universally carried out in this country. True, we have 
a few sanatoria, and a few more are on the way, but there are 
probably at the present moment not more than 1,250 beds in all the 
chest hospitals and sanatoria in this country, which, to give the 
patients a reasonable chance of recovery, can in a year afford accom- 
modation for but 2,500 out of our 250,000 consumptives. The 
greater number of these beds are in London and the large towns— 
they should be in the country—and are of the chest hospital type, 
with five to twenty beds in one room. If we exclude those in the 
large towns—perhaps seventy-five per cent. of the total number, 
which do not offer a fair chance to the patient—we can have some 
idea of the woeful inadequacy of our means for the treatment of con- 
sumptives. A great many of these beds are only for paying patients, 
and are therefore not available for the poor. This army of consump- 
tives is therefore thrown back on other means of treatment. What 
are these? For those who can afford to pay, and who can therefore 
always get treatment of some kind, more or less beneficial, there are 
foreign sanatoria—or, if ill-advised, there is Egypt, the Cape, or the 
Canaries; or there is the attendance of their own medical man, and 
treatment at home. For those who cannot afford these means— 
perhaps 200,000 consumptives—there but remains outdoor or indoor 
treatment at our ordinary hospitals and infirmaries, or outdoor treat- 
ment at some chest hospital. The general public has no idea of the 
absolute uselessness and futility of these, the only means of treat- 
ment open to the poor; nor can they know the misery and the 
despair that invariably follow such treatment. Dr. Heron, speaking 
at Ipswich on the 3rd of February of this year, said 


that the present system of treatment of consumptives in the out-patient depart- 
ments of the hospitals in our large cities is little better than a farce; that the 
consumptive sees the physician for a minute or so perhaps; that the physician 
prescribes some drugs for the patient, who then goes back to live—perhaps half- 


starve, in a slum; that to call this the proper treatment of consumption is a cruel 
mockery. 
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Or take Dr. Léon Petit’s picture : * 

Harassed by want, driven by the necessity of supporting his family; the con- 
sumptive in the working class has neither the leisure nor the means to care for 
himself in time. He just goes on and on till he can work no more, and when that 
time comes and he has exhausted his last resources he goes to the hospital. But 
hospitals, as they are presently organised, cannot open their doors to the consump- 
tive, so long as he is able to walk. Waiting for the admission examination, it is 
no unusual thing to see forty patients, of whom the better half are consumptives. 
The doctor, who, on the best days, has only five or six beds at his disposal, cannot, 
however much he may wish to, throw them away on chronic cases. Acute 
symptoms, then, must be present before he can admit a consumptive patient. Thus 
the poor consumptive begins the steep ascent of his Calvary. He goes away, 
wandering from hospital to hospital, always turned away, dragging his misery 
about with him, expectorating his bacilli, sowing infection in all the four quarters 
of the town, returning in the evening to his miserable garret, where his whole 
family is crowded together and exposed to the infection. There is a state of things 
as disastrous to philanthropy as to the public health. 

By dint of waiting we have here a patient to whom it is impossible to deny 
admission, if we would not see him die in the street. At last his perseverance is 
rewarded. He enters the hospital. 

Will he find here the combined conditions necessary for the treatment of his 
disease? Will pure air, a constant renewal of which is so indispensable to him, 
be provided in sufficient quantity? Will antiseptic precautions—such as the dis- 
infection of sputum and soiled linen—be taken specially for him? Then the 
food—this most important factor in the treatment—will it be provided for him in 
the abundance which is indispensable, and dainty enough to tempt his appetite 
and build up bis strength? If he is out of bed, will he be able to change his 
surroundings and breathe another air than that which is contaminated by the 
exhalations of patients affected with other diseases? And whom will he have for 
neighbours ? 

The fundamental elements for the treatment of consumption are not at present 
to be found in our hospitals, which are organised for quite another purpose ; for 
this reason alone one might almost wish consumptives excluded from them 
altogether, both in his own interest and that of all the other patients. His cure 
is a hopeless problem in a hospital where he is lost in the crowd of other patients, 
and to which he is only admitted out of pity, when the disease, arrived at its last 
stage, offers no scope for treatment. He has been granted a bed only todie in. Ht 
is all he has any right to hope for. 

We have seen-what these death-beds—granted out of pure compassion—have 
cost society. Suppose (as is quite possible) that under the beneficent treatment 
of rest the consumptive should be relieved. He is then sent back to his misery, to 
make room for others. Some weeks later he has a relapse, and this time he lies 
down to rise no more! All the sacrifices that society has made for him have been 
utterly useless, for they were neither made under favourable conditions nor at the 


proper time. 


Such is the state of affairs that obtains in the large towns of 
France, and it is the same in our cities. Multiply this picture two 
hundred thousand times and you have an idea of the sum of the 
misery of our working-class consumptives. Consider it, you who fare 
well and have leisure, and who can at will enjoy the breath of the 
ocean or the scent of the hills. But one will say that we are now 


* Quoted from ‘ The Crusade against Consumption,’ by Dr. Thomas F. S. Caverhill, 
being No. 8 of the Edinburgh Health Society’s Lectures. 
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leaving all that behind. Are we? When shall we have left it 
behind? It is perhaps not too much to say that 80 out of every 100 
of our consumptives are absolutely unable to pay anything whatever 
for treatment, and therefore they can look for nothing better than the 
treatment which Dr. Léon Petit condemns, and most likely not even 
that. We can perhaps each year half-treat one of our working-class 
consumptives in every 100, and perhaps properly treat one in every 
1,000. We cannot long continue to permit such a state of things. 
These consumptives are altogether dependent upon us, and we cannot 
continue to let their lives be at the mercy of the haphazard medical and 
lay advocacy of men whose time is already fully occupied with their own 
work. We cannot continue to refuse the powerful aid our organised 
Government places at our disposal, the more especially as the work 
to be done is of such urgency that it must be carried out dispassion- 
ately, as work, freed from the jealousies and intriguings of those 
seeking notoriety. Other countries are moving in the direction of 
State-aided sanatoria. The United States have now some State- 
aided sanatoria and, no doubt, will soon have many more; and in 
Germany also the Government is helping. Yet our statesmen say 
that our Government cannot, or will not, help with the work. We 
stand still; and yet we cry out in indignation if anyone hints that 
we are behind others in these matters. We talk much, but do little. 
Until this present year, when we have bestirred ourselves slightly, 
what have been our results? Practically nil. If we go on as we are 
going, with our meetings, our resolutions, our committees, and our 
quarrellings, we shall possibly in five years be in a position to half- 
treat two or three out of every 100 of our consumptives, when it is 
in our power to be in a position, long before that time, to thoroughly 
treat them all. But one medical leader says we must proceed on 
classic lines with our organisation. Classic lines! What do dying 
consumptives care about classic lines ? 

The Berlin Conference has come and gone, and we are exactly 
where we were. Absolutely nothing fresh was communicated, and 
much was said that was detrimental. But if that Conference has 
done nothing more, it has at least proved to the sceptical that, 
beyond doubt, the sanatorium treatment of consumption is the only 
treatment by which cures can be effected, and that such cures 
are altogether independent of climate. It behoved us as a cautious 
nation to wait for the report of our delegates before passing an 
opinion; it behoves us as a cautious nation to wait for the full 
official report before taking action; and still as a cautious and wise 
nation it will behove us to appoint several commissions—on whose 
findings we would never think of acting—so that we may be prevented 
taking any unduly hasty step. There are only 60,000 lives at stake 
yearly. That is not worth a Government’s while troubling about. 
Only one out of every four of our workers die of consumption... We 
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admit that it is most unnatural for them to die in such a way, but 
since the proportion is no greater than one in four we need not set 
our Government the task of putting a stop to this waste of life. We 
may leave it to Germany and the United States to take the imme- 
diate action, for these people are daily becoming more fussy, and 
more anxious to put their knowledge to practical application, while 
we may look on and criticise their Quixotism. 

But if we, acting more wisely than is our wont, move to the relief 
of these, our most unfortunate fellow-countrymen, we shall find many 
things that need our attention. The most important matter would be 
the training of medica] men to take charge of sanatoria. It is not 
possible that an ordinary practitioner, or even a chest specialist, can 
properly undertake such a duty without a special training. There is 
so much to learn that can only be acquired by practice. He must 
learn, for example, all about the food that should be given to the 
patients—the quantity, the quality, the kind, and as to howit should 
be cooked. There are the hundred and one things to be learned as to 
temperature, bathing, exercise, and rest—as to when the patient should 
be in bed, when lying, when walking and how far—and the individualis- 
ing of cases ; also as to sanitation, disinfecting, washing, and heating. 
There is the fear of the open window to be forever banished. There 
is confidence in himself to be acquired by the doctor, so that he may 
know without hesitation what to do always, and how to do it. This 
can never be come at from books or from hearsay, but can only be 
got by living at a sanatorium and growing into the life there, and by 
seeing from day to day patients who are being cured—which few of 
our medical men have had the chance of seeing—and the means by 
which they are being cured. A doctor has also discipline and 
self-denial to learn, and the regular routine of life which is so 
necessary. Many men would never get into the proper spirit without 
this training, and without learning the necessity for their doing so. 
One doctor said to me, ‘ But would not a man treating always the 
same disease get in time tired of it all, and careless?’ The men 
who would get tired and careless are not the men for the work. 
When a doctor takes charge of a sanatorium he must practically bid 
good-bye to ease, and to pleasure in everything but his work. There 
are few who can do it, and in the selection of men for training great 
care should be exercised. Men only of ‘grit,’ and of character, yet 
of immense sympathy, are suitable. It is a great struggle at times 

for some patients to persevere, and at such times it altogether depends 
on the doctor whether they will persevere or not. A few months of 
experience at a sanatorium is worth a lifetime of ordinary practice, 
in which a man never knows absolutely if he be using the right 
means. By questions that are asked by men who are considered 
leaders in such matters, it is easy to judge that they have but a 
faint idea of what the treatment of consumption really is. They 
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evidently jumble up many treatments and systems, and know not 

which is best. They do not know exactly where they are, therefore 
they have not confidence in themselves, and never can have until the 
merely theoretical has given place to the practical. Then they will 
know what they know, and will be able with self-assurance and success 
to do it. There is not time for each to find out for himself, through 
years of patient study and observation at a sanatorinm of his own, 
what is best for his patients; few have the ability or the persever- 
ance to find out. 

Much evidence could be adduced to prove that training is 
necessary for even men of the best standing, from instances in 
which such men have lost faith in the sanatorium treatment because 
they failed to get results, since they did not thoroughly know the 
treatment, and were connected with institutions which carried it out 
in a very half-hearted manner. Some doctors who profess to be 
carrying out ‘the open-air treatment’ say that it is not necessary to 
encourage the patient to eat as much as possible ; that the fresh air 
gives appetite enough. Those who say this have little idea of the 
possibilities of the treatment. It is not fair to judge the results of 
such men as the utmost that the sanatorium treatment can do—they 
but bring discredit upon it. How different is the proper treatment 
to the foolishness talked about ‘ fresh air and sunshine’ for the cure 
of consumption! Besides, a doctor is not qualified to take charge of 
consumptives until he has seen at a sanatorium what apparently 
hopeless cases are often saved. 

I know several doctors, at present in charge of sanatoria here, 
who are most anxious for such training. They are themselves the 
first to admit their inability otherwise to properly carry out the 
treatment. The establishment of a medical-training sanatorium is a 
matter of the first importance. Now that we have got a certain 
length with the movement, we shall not, otherwise, get much further. 
Nothing would give such a push forward to the work as the estab- 
lishment of a training school of this kind; and anyone who wished 
to help the consumptives could not possibly do so in a better way 
than in making such a scheme practicable. The sanatorium would 
be of considerable extent so as to allow of the training of a fair 
number of doctors at a time. The patients, who would come on the 
understanding that they were to be subjects of examination for the 
doctors in training, would be charged merely as much as would make 
the sanatorium self-supporting. At the head of the school would be 
placed a man who had proved by his results in treating consumption, 
and by his ability to control men, that he was capable of carrying 
such a work to a successful issue. Each doctor—-who would have, 
perhaps, ten patients under his charge—would remain in residence 
for training say six months. After that time he would be capable of 
taking charge of a sanatorium of his own, and would thereafter be a 
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trainer of other medical men. Soon we would have in Briternia a 
band of the finest consumptive specialists the world has ever seen. 

But one thing is certain, that however our medical men are 
trained, trained they must be if there is to be hope of any measure 
of success in our crusade ; and when they are thus trained they must 
give up their lives to this work alone, as it is useless for a doctor to 
try to treat consumptives while he is distracted by the calls of a 
private practice at the same time. 

And whom do we mean to save? Are they our outcasts and 
vagabonds ? By no means, though truly it might seem so from the 
carelessness of our attitude towards them. We want to save those 
who are our best, our kindliest, and our noblest ; for consumptives 
are all these. Not those who are thoughtless and selfish, but the 
anxious and considerate ones, the thinkers, the doers, are the con- 
sumptives. We all know that it is the gentle unselfish sister who is 
spirited away by this fiend ; that it is the hard-working brother, who 
is trying to keep the home together, whom he lays low. It is not 
the boy who throws up his cap and rushes off to the playground 
when he gets out of school, but the boy who goes soberly to his 
books, anxious to please his parents and his masters, who develops 
into the consumptive. These are they whom we would save—those 
present with us and those to come ; those whose thoughts are anxious, 
and who are the burden-bearers for others. These our love of living 
in crowds, and our ignorance of the first principles of health, have 
given over to destruction; these we must save. It is our sacred 
duty, and we must not shirk it. 

The dealing with a matter of such magnitude is a problem of 
great difficulty, but it is a solvable problem. We need, to begin 
with, the co-operation of our Parliament. We must make consump- 
tion a notifiable disease. This is necessary in the interest not only 
of the patients themselves, but also in the interest of the community 
at large. How otherwise can we ever hope to reach cases in the 
incipient stages, when a cure is almost a certainty? There is 
nothing so disastrous for consumptives as delay. How otherwise can 
we ever hope to take the right steps to prevent, and finally stamp out, 
this infectious disease which, though more slow, and therefore more 
insidious, is no less certainly destructive than the diseases already 
notifiable ? Those only oppose notification who will not realise the 
gravity of the issues. What have they to argue against notification ? 
The liberty of the subject; the public mind not ready for such a 
step ; the time not ripe! Since when has the liberty of the subject 
stood higher than the safety of the community? When has the 


* And in this connection it should be said that a grave responsibility rests on 
parents as to the choosing of employment for their children. It is suicidal for a boy 
of delicate constitution—one likely to be phthisically inclined—to go into an office 
or a workshop, or to hard or confining work of any kind. 
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mind of the public ever been ready to accept anything that would 
cause it some inconvenience? When was the time unripe to save 
human life? This is a matter which concerns the safety of the 
community, therefore it must come. Until we have notification we 
can make no considerable headway against consumption. Other 
countries again are leading the way and are making consumption 
notifiable, while good results of a far-reaching character are already 
apparent.° 

In the next place we must have our trained specialists, men who 
are armed at all points for the fight, for whom we—the nation, the 
State, the organised Government—must build sanatoria, or perhaps 
convert suitable houses in likely situations into temporary sanatoria, 
in which they may carry on their work. I plead for the poor who, 
without our help, must perish. Little by little we would be getting 
the mastery of this disease. After a time we would find that the 
cases admitted to the sanatoria were all in the incipient stage, as in 
no case would the disease be allowed to drag on indefinitely ; there- 
fore almost all cases would be curable. Soon the effect of such 
measures would be felt in the decreasing numbers of fresh cases as 
the sources of infection became fewer, and as cured consumptives 
returned to their homes, each an apostle of a more rational mode of 
living, until perhaps in twenty years, if proper measures be now 
taken, consumption would have almost disappeared, and would no 
longer be a dreaded disease. 

There would be much detail to arrange. For instance, it would 
be necessary to support the families of such patients as were bread- 
winners, so long as they were under treatment. We must not let 
the wife and children starve, else we should have more victims on 
our hands. And when the consumptive had left the sanatorium it 
would be unwise in most cases to allow him to return to his former 
work, if that had been at all of an unhealthy nature. It would never 
do to send a compositor back to his type, or a shoemaker to his last, 
or a tailor to his board. Once he has broken down under the stress 
of such life he must not return to it ; for you see he has to live on poor 
fare, and cannot conserve his energies or be good to himself as those 
who are in better circumstances can do. Therefore we must find 











* At the Boards of Guardians Conference at Leeds on the 8th of September, Dr. 
McCandlish (who presided) said ‘ that as illustrating what was being done abroad, he 
might mention the case of New York, where compulsory notification of consumption 
had been in force for nearly three years. Last year the number of cases of phthisis 
in New York was less by one-third than in the previous year, and this notwithstanding 
the increase in population; that the first thing to be done was to get phthisis placed 
on the schedule of notifiable diseases.’ 

* There is a cry against thus pauperising our poor. For our working classes to 
accept treatment in State sanatoria would no more pauperise them than does their use 
of free libraries and public parks. The free libraries are their libraries, the public 
parks are their parks. The State is their State—they support it, and, as a matter of 
fact, they support it far out of proportion to their means. 
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some work for him. At most he is but one in 250 or 300 of us, 
and it should not be hard to find work that he could do, and do 
well, without fear of his being laid up in the doing of it, and again 
thrown on our hands—such work as driving tramcars, post cars, and 
cabs ; or work as gaffer, overseer, or watchman—gardening and farm- 
work are too heavy—any work, in fact, that keeps him in the open 
air—in the country if possible, and that is of alight nature. At such 
work he will almost invariably keep well and in time learn to forget 
that he was ever a consumptive. Even such consumptives as, at a 
pinch, could scrape together enough money to pay for their treatment, 
and who were not in a very prosperous way of life—such as clerks 
and shop-assistants—would be wise to return no more to that work 
under which they had broken down, but should, at any rate for some 
years, get outdoor employment—perhaps as commercial travellers, 
pursers on shipboard, or work of that nature. Only such consump- 
tives as are in a good way of life, and can therefore afford to have 
plenty of nourishing food, and who can take work more or less easily, 
should risk going back to their former employment. 

At the same time we must do all in our power to stamp out 
tuberculosis in cattle, for we can neglect no means to the end of our 
getting the mastery of this disease-both in man and in beast. We 
must be just in our dealings all round, and in no way can we be so 
but by bearing all losses, and meeting all expenses entailed, out of 
the public purse. No one can reasonably object to this being done, 
as all will benefit. 

It appears that our Government are the only objectors to such 
a course being taken; perhaps they fear the voting power of the 
farmer who ‘ conscientiously objects’ to the compulsory testing of his 
cattle. But then there will be no conscientious objector if we treat 
the farmer honestly, which we mean to do. 

That tuberculosis in cattle is a matter for compulsory measures— 
for State interference and supervision—would not be hard to prove. 
At a meeting held in Belfast, on the 4th of April, for the purpose of 
establishing a branch of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Consumption, mention was made of a farmer who had some cows 
that were in a very advanced stage of tuberculosis, but who would 
not sell them, for purposes of investigation, because they ate so 
little and gave so much milk! What will avail with such a man? 
Nothing short of compulsion. He will never move of his own free 
will. The periodical examination of all herds, the strict and complete 
separation of unsound from sound cattle (the unsound being got rid 
of as expeditiously as possible, it being allowable only to sell them 
for slaughter), the competent inspection of all byres in order to 
ensure adequate ventilation and to prevent overcrowding, would soon 
clear our herds of tuberculosis. The table given by Sir Herbert Max- 
well in his article, ‘Tuberculosis in Man and Beast,’ in this Review 
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for October 1898, dealing with the five years’ result of a system of 
partially separating—in Denmark—the unsound from the sound 
animals—both being under one roof and kept apart only by a movable 
partition— gives one reason to hope that, with complete separation 
and under improved conditions of life—good food, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, clean byres, no overcrowding and a reasonable outing for 
the cattle in the open every day—no fresh cases of tuberculosis 
would develop among the sound animals. The table referred to 
shows that, even under the unfavourable condition mentioned, 
sometimes only as few as 1 out of 127, 2 out of 122, and 2 out of 
132 animals in the sound section reacted at the end of six months. 

‘But,’ you say, ‘ it will take a great deal of money to do all this 
—to get our Act of Parliament, to compulsify notification, to train 
our doctors, to build sanatoria, and to stamp out tuberculosis in 
cattle. All in good time! Let us hasten slowly, and therefore 
surely. Rome, you know, was not built in a day.’ Oh, yes, all 
this would take a lot of money; and even if we spread the 
burden of it over the twenty years necessary to effect the end, yet 
it would be a lot of money, perhaps as much as the sum by which 
we reduce our national debt every four years—as much as is lost in 
money—not to speak of lives—every three years to the nation, owing 
to consumptives being unable to work. Who knows? Perhaps it 
is too much to spend in order to be able merely to say ‘ We have 
banished consumption.’ It is true that Rome was not built in a day ; 
but we may be sure that it was not long, once the building began, 
before it was a habitable city. So dead in earnest was Romulus 
about the work that he slew his own brother for being contemptuous 
of his plans. If we had the enthusiasm and single-mindedness of 
Romulus we should not be long in building our Rome. Don’t weall 
—even the most backward of us—hope and believe that one day we 
shall be in a position to treat all our consumptives? It has got to 
come to that in time. Wouldn’t it be much better for us, and more 
sensible, to do it right away by creating a special department which 
would undertake systematically the sole work of suppressing this 
disease, and thus save much life, time, and money? Surely the 
saving of many lives would be justification enough for our spending 
very largely, even if that spending were commercially unsound, 
which it would by no means be. There is more than one man in 
this country who, from his private purse, could bear the whole 
expense. Where is there a work of philanthropy to compare with 
this ? 

What stands in the way of our taking, as a country, immediate 
steps, if but at first merely for the relief of the most congested and 
most affected districts, later on, by degrees, working up to the full 
undertaking of measures for the eradication of this disease? As a 
consumptive—as one who knows something, though but little, of the 
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utter hopelessness and misery of the lives of these neglected con- 
sumptives—I call for the strongest and the quickest measures. 
Nothing but organised effort of the most comprehensive kind can 
meet the urgency of the case ; private and philanthropic endeavours 
can but touch a few spots in the all-pervading, deep-rooted, festering 
sore. If we put forth such organised effort, not only would con- 
sumption be eradicated, but all other forms of tuberculosis would 
quickly thereafter disappear as the overcrowding in our slums gave 
place to more healthful surroundings ;’ as children ceased to be born 
of emaciated, consumptive parents; as good sanitation became more 
general, the laws of health better understood, and the standard of 
living higher—all resulting in a healthier and a happier people. 
Such an effect would this have on our power to resist disease and 
sickness of all kinds that it is certain a stride would be made in the 
next twenty-five years towards universal good health and longevity 
such as had never before been made in the history of our country. 

But before we attain to such an end there is plenty of work for 
us todo. Are we to shirk the doing of it, and be for ever at the 
mercy of an enemy we have learned successfully to attack but have 
not the energy to overcome? Is it for us to set the example and 
show other countries how to satisfactorily solve a problem of such 
national importance, or is it for others to show us the way, while 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, who might easily be saved, are 
dying ?—or is the task too heavy for us? There is ever sure to be 
some obstacle in the way of our doing, as it ought to be done, any- 
thing of more than ordinary utility, urgency, or magnitude. Why 
is it always so? Is it that the gods, unknown to ourselves, have 
planted in our hearts a fear of their jealousy, lest we might, 
perchance, sometimes realise our ideals ? 

JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 


’ Statistics show five times as much consumption where there is overcrowding. 



















































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NEW REFORMATION 


Il! 


A CONSCIENCE CLAUSE FOR THE LAITY 


Some weeks ago I published in the Times a letter under the heading, 
now familiar to that journal, of ‘The Crisis in the Church,’ which 
has evoked so many criticisms and replies that I am naturally drawn 
both to explain my own position a little further, and to try to meet 
some of the objections to it that: have been raised by religious news- 
papers and speakers. The editor of this Review has kindly given 
me the opportunity of doing so. 

My letter, which was written in support of a very able and 
interesting statement—also sent to the Times—of the modern Broad 
Church position, by ‘a Liberal clergyman of forty years standing’ 
(‘ Rara Avis’),\ urged, in effect, that the Ritualist revival was ‘not 
the only new force knocking at the gates of the English Church,’ 
that if liberty is claimed by, and given to, the High Churchman 
for the re-statement and reinforcement of certain doctrines and 
practices which, whatever may be their Catholic antiquity, are still 
novelties within the English Church, liberty may also be claimed 
for, and should, in fairness, be given to novelties of another type— 
to those reconceptions of Christian belief which, under the influence 
of historical criticism, and during the present century, have spread 
so widely in Christendom. 

The answers to this plea of mine have been, very briefly, as 
follows : Lord Halifax in the Guardian replies that ‘such toleration’ 
as I had appealed for ‘ will never be given. Todo so would be to sap 
the foundation which gives Catholic doctrine the extraordinary force 
and attraction’ which my letter had fully admitted; since the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Christ, to which, with the Ascension 
and the Descent into Hell, I had pointed as laying a heavy burden 
on the historical conscience of the Christian of to-day, was ‘the 
central truth of Christianity,’ ‘the very rock on which it is founded.’ 

The Guardian, for itself, repeats the same non possumus, The 
proposal to grant personal relief in the shape, say, of an alternative 

' My first paper under this title was published in this Review in 1888, eleven 
years ago, as a reply to the criticisms provoked by Robert Elsmere, especially to Mr. 


Gladstone's article, which appeared in this Review, May 1888, immediately after the 
issue of the fourth edition of my book. 
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formula in the Confirmation service, so as to enable those who 
cannot give their personal assent to the historical statements of the 

Apostles’ Creed as a whole, while still attaching great importance to 

the Christian fellowship in which they were brought up, to approach 

the Eucharist, seems to the Guardian a proposal ‘to include 

Unitarian doctrines within the Church;’ and although it appears 

to admit that, in the words of my letter, there are now in the world 

‘two distinct Christianities, two doctrines of God, of Incarnation, of 
sin,’ it maintains that they cannot both be sheltered within the 

Anglican Church. 

The Outlook, a very fair and sincere paper, speaks of the letter 
as ‘ passionately pleading for the admission of Unitarians into the 
communion of the Church of England.’ The British Weekly asks 
how anyone could suppose that the British people could tolerate 
a Church establishment composed at one end of Romanists and at 
the other end of Unitarians. The Church Times says that the place 
for this ‘new philosophy’ is outside the Church, not inside; that to 
bring it in would imply, not reformation, but revolution ; and would 
mean the desertion of the Church by both Ritualists and Evangelicals. 
The Christian World, in a courteous article, thinks that the letter 
testifies to the ‘longing of Unitarians—a longing easy to understand 
and sympathise with—to feel themselves in acknowledged brother- 
hood with other Christians ’ ; while the Record says that ‘the proposal 
is impossible, and would open the doors of the Church to bald 
Unitarianism.’ 

As for the reasons for my plea—viz. the disturbance produced 
in the educated conscience of to-day by the books and conclusions of 
a free and scientific theology—I have not seen any other attempt to 
deal with them than that made by Lord Halifax when he says, 
‘Mrs. Ward must surely know that the latest results of the German 
criticism of which she speaks, far from destroying the genuineness 
of the Gospel narrative as it has been received by the Christian 
Church, has been, on the contrary, to confirm it in those very 
particulars which that criticism at one time was so confidently 
asserted to have disproved.’ 

Perhaps I may take this opinion of Lord Halifax first, for on 
the genuineness of the grievance depends the need of the remedy. 
‘German criticism,’ I suppose, may be taken to mean the verdict of 
that country where historical study of all kinds, including the study of 
early Christianity, is pursued, on the whole, more seriously, more 
independently, and by more people than in any other European 
society. If then ‘ German criticism ’ confirms traditional and orthodox 
Christianity, if it has made it easier either for Germans or ourselves 
to accept the historical reality of such articles of the Creed as the 
Virgin Birth, the Ascension, and the Descent into Hell, then, indeed, 

my contention that historical study is making it increasingly difficult 
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for many of us to retain the faith of our fathers, is, at any rate, 
sensibly weakened, and must seem little more than individual caprice. 

But is it so? What are the facts? I take first M. Goyau’s 
book L’ Allemagne Religieuse, which was published originally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and represents the statement of a hostile 
witness, who sees in the Liberal theology of Germany one more proof 
of the inevitable disintegration that awaits all Christian bodies which 
have separated themselves from the only true and living stock—‘.e. 
the Catholic and Roman Church. M. Goyau, then, tells us that out 
of seventeen faculties of theology in the German Protestant Uni- 
versities only four—Rostock, Erlangen, Greifswald, and perhaps 
Leipzig—can be reckoned as orthodox. The remaining thirteen, 
including names of the highest eminence and distinction, with Dr. 
Harnack of Berlin at their head, have gone over to the Liberals, for 
the most part of the school of Ritschl,—in other words, to that 
alternative view of the historical basis of Christianity for which the 
plea of my letter was put forward. So serious, indeed, has the matter 
of ‘the professors’ become, that the State has come to the rescue. 
To the faculties of Bonn and Marburg the Government has itself 
appointed two orthodox professors, whom the students have at once 
dubbed ‘Strafprofessoren,’ understanding very well that they had 
been introduced to keep their heterodox colleagues in check. The 
measure, which was attacked in the Prussian Chamber, does not 
seem to have been very successful, and is not likely to be repeated.? 
Meanwhile, orthodox ‘halls’ have been provided out of private 
funds in connexion with one or two of the universities for the train- 
ing of pastors; and much protest has been raised by the orthodox 
party and the orthodox newspapers against the teaching now almost 
universal in the theological faculties. ‘The conscience of the 
students is perverted by the professors ’—so runs the cry—‘ and the 
doctrines they are taught make them unfit for the Church ministry.’ 
In the great controversy on the use of the Creed in public worship, 
and on the significance to be attached to it, which was marked by 
Dr. Harnack’s famous lecture in August 1892, the overwhelming 
mass of expert opinion was on the side of Dr. Harnack. After two 
years of controversy a revised edition of the Prussian liturgy and 
ritual was carried through by a commission, and agreed to at the 
general synod of November 1894. The orthodox party had so far 
triumphed, that the Creed was still included in the Ordination Service, 
but as to the objective value to be attached to it, and the degree 
of faithfulness with which it expressed religious truth, the Liberal 
school declared, uncontradicted, that the new ‘ Agenda’ left pastors 
and congregations equally free ; and, in fact, that the freedom exists, 
and is frequently claimed in spite of the strength of the orthodox 


* I regret, however, that in the short time at my disposal I have not been able 
to bring M. Goyau’s information on this subject up to date. 
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party in the synods, no one will deny. ‘Thanks to the scientific 
effervescence provoked by these long discussions,’ says M. Goyau, 
‘in the world of students, of candidates in theology, and of the 
younger clergy, these dogmatic or rather anti-dogmatic novelties 
had only strengthened their hold.’ 

‘The Professors ’—that is to say, the Wissenschaft of the uni- 
versities—had really won an important advance, which they still 
maintain. The position of those who support and follow them in the 
national Church is no doubt a difficult one ; for while the universities 
are Liberal, the Synods, containing as they do numbers of older men 
reared in the school of Hengstenberg, are, on the whole, Conservative 
—though hardly Conservative in our English sense—and the 
Supreme Council of the Prussian Church is divided. But, say the 
younger generation, the men who are now our superintendents and 
authorities must before long give way to their juniors.* ‘The world is 
governed by the old, but the time will come when this old unbending 
school will have passed away, and when there will no longer exist 
even “isolated defenders ” of such doctrines as that of literal inspira- 
tion. Christ did not say “ Iam tradition,” but he said “I am Truth.” 
. . . We on our side know whence we are, and where we stand; we 
know also that the future of the Christian religion belongs to us.’ 
Such is the confidence and the enthusiasm of the present Liberal 
and Ritschlian school. At any rate, such facts show that within the 
Prussian Church at the present moment the two alternative 
Christianities do actually exist together, both among the clergy 
and the laity;‘ that the Christianity which has shaken itself free 
of miracle, and allied itself with modern philosophy for the creation 
of a new dogma, has the support of ‘German criticism ;’ and that 
the party which upholds it is young, strong, and full of hope. 

This result, then, has been obtained by the Universities and by 
the pressure of the scientific theology which they develop. If, 
therefore, ‘German criticism,’ as Lord Halifax tells us, is really a force 
in aid of traditional belief, it is clear that it has had no such effect in 
the country of its birth, and that the Germans themselves understand 
it in a totally different sense. 

But it would be disingenuous to leave Lord Halifax’s statement 
here—the last thing one would wish to be, in dealing with 
so sincere and ardent an antagonist. What he really means, 
I think, is that, whereas the Tiibingen school had raised a great 
many presumptions against the received date and authorship of 

* This passage is condensed from a very interesting paper in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for November 1893, by a member of the school of Ritschl, on ‘ Geboren 
von der Jungfrau.’ 

* May I refer my courteous critic, Mr. W. H. Sotheby, who wrote an answer tomy 
letter in the 7imes, on the 9th of September, to the facts collected by M. Goyau as to 
the double rérité, the two points of view, at present existing side by side in the 

Prussian Church ? 
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many of the New Testament documents, which for a time disturbed 
the Christian mind, the tendency of criticism of late has been to put 
back those dates which Tiibingen had pushed forward, and to over- 
rule some of its presumptions. He is referring probably to Dr. 
Harnack’s latest volume, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius, which, together with the recent works of 
Professor Ramsay and Professor Blass, has been very warmly received 
by English orthodox opinion. 

In the very remarkable preface to the Chronologie Dr. Harnack 
indeed says : 


As regards the criticism of the sources for the oldest Christianity, we stand 
unquestionably ina movement of return towards tradition. The chronological 
framework in which tradition set the earliest documents is to be henceforth 
accepted in its main outlines. The good faith of early Christianity becomes more 
and more evident to us. There is but one pseudonymous document, properly so 
called, in the New Testament—the Second Epistle of Peter’—(one document, that 
is to say, in which the author deliberately assumes another's personality). 


In many respects, indeed, tradition has worked ignorantly and 
intrusively. 


One has only to remember the following facts : the correction made in the address 
of the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians, the ascription of one letter to Peter (First 
Epistle of Peter), of another to James, of a third to Jude, a fourth to Barnabas, of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul, of the Johannine writings to John the son 
of Zebedee, and finally the interpolations made in the Gospels, especially in their 
conclusions, in order to recognise that there did exist a disfiguring action of tradition 
in the second century, which has to some extent affected the texts. 


But in its main chronological outlines the early tradition is now 
seen to be more trustworthy than the scholars of the forties and fifties 
allowed. The same phenomenon has shown itself in several other 
historical fields, and the Tiibingen hypotheses were none the less 
fertile and profitable in their day because in the processes of historical 
inquiry they have had to yield to later conceptions ‘richer in 
historical points of view.’ 

What are these conceptions? Dr. Harnack tells us that a Dutch 
scholar disputing his conclusions made the remark that, if the tradi- 
tion was to stand, a natural explanation of early Christianity was 
impossible. ‘Why?’ asks Dr. Harnack. ‘ Why should not thirty to 
forty years have been sufficient to produce the historical deposit 
with regard to the words and deeds of Jesus that we find in the 
Synoptic Gospels? Why should we require sixty to seventy? Why 
must the height on which the Fourth Evangelist stands have been 
climbed first seventy to eighty years after Paul ? Why are not thirty 
to forty enough?’ We shall have to recognise that by the time 
of Trajan all that is fundamental in Christian traditions, doctrine, 
preaching, and institutions was already developed—with the exception 
of the New Testament as a collection—in preparation for the growth 
of ‘ Catholicism’ as a system, which took place between Trajan and 
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Commodus. Why not? What we are too apt to forget, apart from the 
native energy and fruitfulness' of the Christian message, is the 
‘extraordinary spiritual and intellectual wealth of the century’ in 
which the young Christianity developed. 

Whoever persists in regarding Christianity as an isolated fact, a 
force self-begotten and self-begetting, must indeed require either a 
miracle or more time than the evidence justly allows him to account 
for its early development. But the historical criticism of to-day is able 
to show us the sources of the first Christianity, and the rich multi- 
plicity of the conditions under which it arose, with a fulness never 
before attained ; and history and law have only possessed themselves 
the more strongly and satisfactorily of a subject that it no longer 
takes a revelation to explain. 

The fact is that the argument against the traditional view was 
never so strong as it is to-day, because history was never before able 
to present so cogent and convincing an alternative. ‘A point 
of view,’ said Amiel, ‘is never overcome till it has been supplanted.’ 
And that is what is happening with the orthodox theory, the 
traditional explanations of the Christian faith. We now know that 
Christianity as a system of ideas was more than half in existence 
before the Lord lived and taught—that its distinctive doctrines of 
the Kingdom, the Son of man, heaven and hell, angels and devils, 
resurrection, soul and spirit, were the familiar furniture of the minds 
amid which it arose. The interest of the problem has really very 
much shifted from the two hundred years‘after the Crucifixion to the 
two hundred years before it. The doctrine of a pre-existent Messiah, 
the elements for the doctrine of a suffering Messiah, the ‘ heavenly 
man’ of St. Paul, the whole rich and varied conception of the after- 
life and its conditions, with its attendant ideas of angels and devils— 
to say nothing of that whole ‘theosophy trembling on the verge of 
becoming a religion,’ as it has been called, which the thought of 
Philo produced on Hellenistic ground—all these were already in 
existence either long before the Galilean ministry or before the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. What is popular speculation, the 
adaptation of Babylonian and Persian ideas, or theosophic philosophis- 

ing, from a Greek or Palestinian basis, in the generations preceding 
Christianity, ‘ cannot immediately become inspiration in the Apostles ’ 
—as Dr. Hausrath says. The mere competent editing of such 
a series of books belonging to Jewish apocalyptic, as Professor 
Charles has lately carried through, has thrown a flood of light on the 
conditions under which the earliest Christian ideas were formed. 
The mere final confirmation of the pre-Christian date of the 
‘ Similitudes ’ in the Book of Enoch is more illuminating than the 
whole tendency-theory of Baur. Mankind could hardly have 
trembled for centuries under the eschatology of the Christian Church, 
if the educated portion of it at least had clearly understood that 
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Heaven, Hell, and Judgment—as Dante and Orcagna portrayed them 
—were the product of the later Jewish imagination, elaborated 
through a series of extra-canonical books, the popular literature of 
Palestine during the youth of Jesus Christ. 

So that while one explanation, after provoking an immense 
amount of profitable work, has been, to a large extent, absorbed in 
and rendered unnecessary by the results of later research, the explana- 
tion, the rational re-thinking and reconception of the whole matter 
—under a great variety of converging influences—has made 
enormous progress during the last twenty years. The effective 
presentation of the data which have been accumulating, the re-inter- 
pretation of the fundamental documents in the light of much new 
knowledge, the carrying forward of Synoptic criticism, which, as 
Canon Armitage Robinson reminded us at the Church Congress of 
last year, is still in its infancy—these are the tasks now before us, 
Questions of date and authorship are now of secondary importance ; 
it is the elucidation of the historical matter itself that lies in the 
scientific foreground. How to distinguish primary from secondary 
material, the legendary from the historical, and the more primitive 
and historical form of the Lord’s preaching from the later additions 
and transformations which it inevitably suffered in its passage through 
minds steeped in various forms of contemporary theology and 
philosophy ; and, in general, how to appreciate more accurately the 
human and psychological reality behind the primitive Ckristian 
documents, which are but 4 pale and broken reflection of it—it is to 
questions of this kind that ‘German criticism’ is now devoting itself, 
with those results on the Church and the Universities which we have 
described. It is hardly possible that ‘German criticism’ should be 
engaged at one and the same time in transforming the orthodoxy 
of its own country, and in propping up the orthodoxy of England ; 
so that it must seem to many of us that Lord Halifax is mistaken, 
and that in making the statement I have quoted, he is really 
concentrating his attention on a few books and lines of investigation, 
taken out of their proper context and perspective, and giving them 
& meaning they will not bear—a meaning, moreover, which, in some 
cases at any rate, their authors would be the first to disavow. 


These, however, are generalities. And as what I am anxious for 
in this paper is not at all to win a controversial victory, but to state 
a point of view and plead a practical cause, perhaps it will now be 
best to pass from the general position to some of those illustrative 
details which show most forcibly what are the difficulties now 
pressing upon the mind at once educated and religious. I have tried 
to prove by various practical tests that the general effect of ‘German 
criticism’ cannot be what Lord Halifax supposes it to be ; but now 
let us follow its particular effect upon those clauses of the Creed 
which my letter chose as exemplifying the present historical case. 
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The doctrine of the Virgin Birth, says Lord Halifax, is the 
foundation of the Christian faith. Yet this doctrine throughout 
large sections of German, Dutch, French, and American Christianity 
has practically disappeared as an article of faith. And of course for 
very good reasons. What is the historical contention with regard 
to it ? In all Christian Churches which admit the appeal to Scripture 
as decisive, the doctrine rests upon the two birth-narratives in 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. The difficulties connected with these 
narratives are of course notorious. They were not stated for the 
first time in the famous analysis of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, nor will 
Professor Ramsay be the last apologist who attempts the hopeless 
task of turning legend and poetry into history. But in the midst 
of what Mr. Rashdall calls our present ‘ chaos of religious belief and 
no belief,’ and in the face of the extraordinary ignorance of these 
very simple matters which besets even the cultivated Englishman 
and Englishwoman, one can only patiently for the hundredth time 
re-state them. The two narratives, in the first place, are mutually 
exclusive. According to Luke, Joseph and Mary were natives of 
Nazareth, and the whole machinery of the census has to be brought 
into play to bring Mary to Bethlehem and to secure the birth of 
the Christ in the Davidiec city. Aecording to Matthew, Joseph and 
Mary were dwellers in Bethlehem, and the flight into Egypt is 
brought into play to secure their transference to Nazareth, which 
was historically known as the Lord’s native city. In both cases, 
what conditions the story, is, on the one hand, the historical fact of 
the Lord’s Nazarene origin, and on the other the demand of the 
current Messianic legend based on a passage from the prophet 
Micah (Micah v. 2) foretelling in its original context the advent 
of the Davidic King who will free Israel from his Assyrian oppressors. 
In the story as given by Luke there is no room for the incidents of 
the Magi, the Massacre of the Innocents, and the Flight into Egypt. 
In the story as given by Matthew there is no room for the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, and the testimonies of Simeon and Apna. 
Luke knows nothing of the Magi, the Innocents, and the Flight into 
Egypt. Matthew knows nothing of the connexion between the 
Baptist and the Christ, nothing of the census of Quirinius, of the 
Angels and the Shepherds, or of the Presentation in the Temple. 
As to the genealogies contained both in Matthew and Luke, they 
are mutually irreconcilable, and both are the genealogies of Joseph, 
directed as such to prove the Davidic birth of Jesus; whereas both 
narratives represent the Lord as the fatherless child of Mary; the 
natural conclusion being that the genealogies arose independently of 
the narratives in a time when only the Davidic descent ‘after the 
flesh’ was claimed for the Christ, and before the conception by the 
Holy Ghost had become an article of faith. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the matter. The notion 
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of the Virgin Birth itself rests upon a mistaken exegesis of a passage 
in Isaiah, just as the belief in a birth at Bethlehem arose to fit the 
passage in Micah, and to meet the general expectation that Messiah 
must be of the Davidic stock. The Flight into Egypt, as the text 
of Matthew plainly shows, was the poetic development of a misunder- 
stood passage of Hosea ; the Massacre of the Innocents, which, if it 
is to be taken seriously, bristles with historical difficulties from 
first to last, was suggested not only by the natural instinct of 
popular legend which must always throw its hero into difficulties 
in order to deliver him, but also by the fine poetic image in 
Jeremiah, where the shade of Rachel, the tribal mother, is repre- 
sented as mourming in Rama over her children carried into 
captivity in Babylon. Some of the details connected with the 
birth of the Baptist were suggested by the story of the birth 
of Samson; the Magnificat is closely modelled on the Song of 
Hannah ; the Benedictus is a cento of passages from the Psalms 
and elsewhere. Literary methods and re-arrangements are more 
conspicuous in the more ample and flowing narrative of Luke, 
which is an ‘admirable piece of Haggada,’ as Renan long ago called 
it,° connected with much of the later literature of the pre-Christian 
period ; while the manner of Matthew and the incidents of his narrative 
are more primitive, popular, and Hebraic. The growth of both forms 
of the legend between the Crucifixion and, say, the year 80 A.p. is the 
most natural thing in the world. The legends of St. Francis grew up 
in a very few years ; the legend of St. Thomas a Becket had attained 
a wonderful completeness, as Dr. Abbott has shown us, in five years ; 
the legends of Cuthbert, of Benedict, of Martin of Tours, developed 
with extreme rapidity; where a people loves and dreams, as 
Palestine loved and dreamed of Jesus, as Italy loved and dreamed of 
Francis of Assisi, poetic narrative of this kind, growing out of 
previous material, assimilating current ideas, is the inevitable 
expression of popular feeling raised to a certain heat of creation. 

I have said nothing of other important matters—especially of 
the many difficulties attaching to Luke’s whole story of the enrol- 
ment when Quirinius was governor of Syria. One is loth to deal 
with a matter which has attracted so large a concourse of experts ; 
but the ordinary Christian reader who ponders his New Testa- 
ment with the help of the books offered to him, has, after all, a 
right to an opinion; and I can only record my own that Professor 
Ramsay has indeed made other enrolments within the province of 
Syria—though not within the Herodian kingdom—before the 
census of A.D. 7, very probable;* but that he cannot be said 
to have made the story of Luke as a whole a whit more credible. 

5 I cannot, however, recover the reference. 


* M. Reinach points out in his review of Professor Ramsay’s book, Was Christ born 
in Bethlehem? in the Revue Critique that no more can really be said. 
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The great authorities of Mommsen and Gardthausen are still directly 
against him on matters vital to the story, and to the authority 
of Luke, as a careful and well-equipped historian, in any sense 
that we moderns can understand; and all that the Professor has 
really accomplished by means of the new facts he brings is to 
enable us to imagine with rather more completeness out of what 
mixed material—historical, legendary, and theological—the story was 
originally put together either by Luke or his informants. Nor have 
I spoken of what is perhaps the most decisive point of all—the 
radical contradiction between the birth narratives and the Gospels 
which follow them, where nothing is ever heard of the birth stories 
again; where the mother, kinsmen, and fellow-townsmen of Jesus 
know nothing of them ; where the Lord appears as the son of Joseph 
and Mary and the native of Galilean Nazareth, moving simply and 
humanly amid a family that, as soon as his first preachings and 
healings are reported to them, follow him in amazed distress, treat- 
ing the mere assumption of Rabbinical authority as madness, in one, 
whose Messianic birth, we are yet to believe, had been announced to 
Mary by the angels, welcomed by the song of the heavenly host, 
marked by the star and the Magi and the horrible massacre at 
Bethlehem. Add to these considerations the absolute silence of the 
Lord himself with respect to these matters except in so far as his 
most pregnant reference to the current belief in the Davidic descent 
of Messiah shows his own indifference, if not hostility, to the line of 
thought which produced them ; the silence of Paul, of Mark, of the 
Fourth Evangelist. I will content myself, finally, with the weighty 
words of Dr. Harnack’s famous lecture : 


That the clause in the Creed ‘born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary’ 
did not form a part of the original preaching of the Gospel is one of the most 
assured of historical results; for (1) it is lacking in all the letters of the Apostle 
Paul, and in all the other letters of the New Testament; (2) it is neither to be 
found in the Gospel of Mark nor—with any certainty—in that of John; it was 
lacking also in the common source of the Luke and Matthew Gospels; (3) the 
genealogies of Jesus which these two Gospels contain lead up to Joseph and not to 
Mary ; (4) all four Gospels bear witness, two directly, two indirectly, that the 
original ‘ preaching’ of Jesus Christ began with his baptism. While it is certain 
that the birth of Jesus Christ from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, already 
in the middle of the second century, probably indeed not long after the beginning 
of the century, had become an established article of ecclesiastical tradition, it is 
equally certain that in the oldest preaching it had no place. That preaching began 
with Jesus Christ, the son of David after the flesh, the Son of God after the Spirit, 
or more exactly by the baptism of Christ by John, and the descent of the Spirit 
upon him.’ 


In the New Testament, indeed, as we have it, two distinct views of the 


? Nothing of late years has seemed to me more instructive as to the influence of 
the angry apologetic spirit upon the historian—the kind of degeneracy intellectual 
and moral that it produces—than the answer to this portion of Dr. Harnack’s 
Lecture published by Dr. Zahn in the Zwpositor. It is worth pondering from this 
point of view by the young student. 
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parentage of Jesus Christ, one attributing his birth to natural causes, 
the other to supernatural, are plainly expressed, one directly, the other 
indirectly ; and the natural view is clearly the earlier. Moreover, the 
indirect expression of this view which pervades the greater part of the 
New Testament is historically far more convincing than the direct ex- 
pression given to its rival in the birth chapters of Luke and Matthew. 

Could there be a stronger historical case than this in regard 
to any matter of a distant past? If one could imagine it sub- 
mitted, with other names, to Lord Halifax or any other educated 
man, what must be their judgment upon it? And are we to bring 
into play the divine force which we call ‘faith’ to enable us to 
submit the reason to historical contradictions and impossibilities of 
the sort I have described? If a man, seeing these contradictions 
clearly, were yet to compel himself to say ‘I believe in these things,’ 
meaning, ‘I believe that Matthew’s and Luke’s narratives correspond 
to historical reality,’ what could the assertion mean? Still more, what 
would be the effect of such a compulsion on his moral and intellectual 
being? Would it not be to divide the unity of his nature, to make 
truth, and therefore God, a liar, and to deprive the subject of such 
‘belief’ of all firm and trustworthy criteria for the testing whether 
of natural or spiritual experience. And yet there are innumerable 
Christians at the present day who cannot give this historical assent, 
while at the same time they are peremptorily required by orthodox 
opinion to say they ‘ believe’ in the Virgin Birth and its accompani- 
ments, as a condition of remaining or of bearing office in the Church 
to which they were baptized, and from which they have no desire 
whatever to part. The difference between them and Lord Halifax 
rests, of course, ultimately upon a wholly different conception of the 
nature and scope of ‘faith ;’ but to go into this matter would take 
us too far on the present occasion. 

Similar difficulties attach, though less conspicuously, to other 
clauses in the Creed.* The Ascension, for instance, looked at historic- 
ally, begins as an incident of the Resurrection, which the primitive 
believer could not conceive except as ending with an ‘ascent into 
heaven’ and ‘a sitting on the right hand of God.’ The process was 
not complete till the risen Lord had returned to the heaven which, in 
his capacity of pre-existent Messiah, he had left for the saving of men 
and for the founding of the Kingdom. Then, gradually, the idea be- 
comes localised, materialised ; the event takes place first in Jerusalem 


* Among these clauses I have not chosen the Resurrection clause, ‘ and on the third 
day he rose again, according to the Scriptures,’ for various reasons, which it would take 
too much space to explain. What the belief in the Resurrection actually meant to 
the first Christian generation before the development of the stories connected with 
the grave, and the apparitions to the women, is a very difficult question. It is possi- 
ble that a modern’s belief in the imperishableness of Christ’s life within the life of the 
world, may be not essentially different from the belief of St. Paul, though he would 
express it in a different way, and through the forms of his own culture. 
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on the same day as the Resurrection ; then, later, in Galilee ; finally, 
forty days later, in Jerusalem. The growth of legendary creation is 
at each step clearly visible. The conclusion of the historian dealing 
historically with the evidence is that originally the Ascension, as a 
separate event, had no place in the first preaching. In the famous 
resurrection passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘in the 
letters of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Ascension is not mentioned at all; but it is lacking 
also in the first three Gospels.2 What we now read there are later 
additions, as the history of the text proves. ’ 

The ‘Descent into Hell’ appears first of all in the baptismal 
formula of the Church of Aquileia, then in the formula of the Fourth 
Council of Sirmium (359). The creeds of Nicea and Constantinople 
do not contain it. But very early—in writings of the second century 
—we come across the belief that the Lord after death descended 
into Sheol, the under-world, and there preached to the spirits in 
prison, so bringing salvation to the righteous under the old covenant. 
The belief was, at any rate, very closely connected with the 
mysterious passage in the First Epistle of Peter which speaks of 
Christ as ‘being put to death in the flesh but quickened in the 
spirit; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison which aforetime were disobedient, when the longsuffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved through water.’ 

But this passage itself is in all probability a reminiscence of 
several passages in the Book of Enoch.'® Enoch, ch. 66, 1, describes 
how the Lord of spirits gave commandment to the angels of punish- 
ment who were about to let loose the waters of the deluge that ‘they 
should not raise their hands but should wait’ till theark was completed. 
A passage immediately following, in close connection with numerous 
similar texts describing the imprisonment of the disobedient angels, 
relates through the mouth of Noah how the Lord of spirits ‘ will 
imprison those angels who have shewn unrighteousness ’—?.¢. have 
intermarried with the daughters of men and have communicated to 
them divine secrets in defiance of God’s command, so bringing 
new and terrible sins upon the earth, which demand the penalty of 
the deluge-—in a ‘burning valley under the earth.’ And a third 
passage tells us how in the last days the earth ‘will give back those 
who are treasured within it, and Sheol also will give back that which 
it has received, and hell will give back that which it owes, and he’— 
viz. Messiah, the Elect one—‘will choose the righteous and holy 


® The italics are mine. The passage is taken from Dr. Harnack’s pamphlet on the 
Apostles’ Creed. 
See Professor Charles’s edition. The first two quotations in the text belong to 
a Noachic Apocalypse now incorporated with the Book of Enoch as we have it, and 
dating from the first century B.c.; the third from The Similitudes, a somewhat 
earlier writing of great importance for the history of Christian thought. 
Vou, XLVI—No, 272 xX X 
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from among them, for the day of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ 
The idea of the ‘ preaching ’ is a very natural development from these 
conceptions, and was clearly, as we see from the passage in the 
Epistle, connected with them. 

But how on these facts can it be demanded of the Christian of 
to-day that he should express his personal ‘ belief’ in the clause of 
the Creed, ‘He descended into hell?’ Why should he believe it ? 
The Lord himself just before his death said to the penitent thief, 
‘This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;’ and if any statement is 
to be demanded of the Christian on such a subject, surely, in many 
cases, he will prefer to think of his Lord as passing through 
the grave and gate of death immediately to the presence of God, 
than to commit himself to a statement that in all probability would 
never have been penned but for the Book of Enoch and its kindred 
literature, and of which the original significance for the Christian 
mind has now entirely passed away. And if so, do the orthodox 
majority of the Church insist that the statement of ‘belief’ must 
still be made, on pain of exclusion from the Christian Eucharist ? 
—for that is what it really comes to. 


Il 


Meanwhile it will be asked, Granted the enormous difficulties 
in the way of accepting many of the statements in the Creed as 
historical, why should those who reject the miraculous birth of 
Christ—the ‘foundation stone’ of the Christian Church, as Lord 
Halifax and the orthodox majority call it—wish to. be reckoned in 
the Christian Church at all, and to take part in its most solemn and 
sacred services? The answer is very simple. It is because we claim 
to be Christians still, just as truly as Lord Halifax. As behind the 
conceptions of the miraculous birth, and St. Paul’s ‘ heavenly man,’ 
and the Johannine Logos, and the Nicean ‘of one substance with 
the Father,’ there lay a Christianity which only knew, with Peter, 
that the Preacher of Galilee and the Sufferer of Calvary had ‘the 
words of eternal life,’ and then, from its own intensity of love, its own 
undying reverence, its own protest against cruel wrong, its own 
faith in God, combined with the intellectual conceptions of the 
time, went on to evolve explanations of the Masters work and 
place in history which should satisfy its own sense of reality and 
protect its own sacred memories—passing step by step and year by 
year from the more simple and passionate to the more complex and 
reflective—so it is with us of the modern world. After the process 
has been ‘thought back’ so to speak, after the dogma and marvel of 
the first three centuries have been as far as possible thought away, 
and one is brought back to the human reality at the root, to the life 
and death and thought of Christ, then with that perception within us 
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—dim, indeed, compared with that of the eye-witnesses, yet rich also 
in elements unknown to them—the philosophical process begins 
again, only expressed in modern, not in ancient forms. . We ask our- 
selves what is the meaning not only of the phenomenon itself, but of 
its effect in history? If we cannot see our way to any final theory 
of or faith about the world at all, we can only give a partial 
answer to the question in terms of psychology, or ethics, or social and 
historical theory. Or we may say that no explanation of it is possible, 
any more than for the poetry of Dante or the art of Michael Angelo. 
But supposing that reflection on the facts of moral.and intellectual 
experience, including Christ and Christianity, has brought us to ‘ faith’ 
—that is, to the personal and intense conviction that the clue to the 
world lies in goodness and the struggle for goodness, and that behind 
that struggle and the relation of our will to it lies a divine will to good, 
and a divine consciousness, with which our own will and consciousness 
are mysteriously but most truly connected—in other words, if the sum 
of our moral life, including, consciously or unconsciously, the influence 
of Christ’s life upor ours, has brought us to Christ’s doctrine of God— 
our view of the Christian phenomenon will be very different. We 
shall say to ourselves, ‘It is impossible that such an influence upon 
man’s mind and history can have arisen without special meaning in 
a world that issues from a divine thought and goodness. The moral 
life is not an accident ; no more are those great religious influences 
which in all races and at all times have carried men beyond or 
through the moral life into the region of religious faith and hope. 
The forms that these influences take—which at bottom are always 
the influence, so far as appears, of a man on men—may be often 
evanescent, but the influence itself, so far as it belongs to the central 
prevailing world-force, the force that makes for righteousness, cannot 
be without significance in the divine purpose. The influence starts 
from a human life ; but the life is more than appears—it is a symbol, 
a challenge, a divine word, by which, more conspicuously than through 
the ordinary processes of moral education, God speaks to and calls 
the souls of men. The life of Jesus Christ was at the beginning, and 
is still, such a symbol and challenge. To be a Christian is to adopt 
at once Christ’s doctrine of God, and his view of the kind and nature 
of that life which leads us to and reconciles us with God. It is also 
to feel Christ himself as a Reconciler and Revealer, and the influence 
of his life, historically working in us, as a healing and impelling 
force. It is to stand for Christ, against the selfish and material 
elements of the world. It is to be tenderly and humbly eager to 
obey the few and simple directions that he laid down as to the out- 
ward rites of his society, or ecclesia—to bring our children to baptism, 
unto God, in the name of the Lord Jesus—to partake of his 
memorial feast, as the symbol and food of our mystical union with 
him, with the brethren, and with God. It is to recognise the 


xx2 
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‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ the striving life of ‘faith,’ and the society of 
the faithful, as that to which Christ calls us, and to own himself 
as its King and Leader. It is so to live this life in his love and 
service, and in the faith which flows from his heart into ours, that 
when death comes our dearest hope may be—within the general, 
tremulous, yet inextinguishable hope of humanity—that beyond the 
darkness and storm of the great change we shall in some way, incon- 
ceivable to human imagination, find our Master, and yield our humble 
account to him, and know him at last more truly even than Mary or 
Peter or John knew him on earth, in the presence and the light of God. 


But meanwhile, so far as concerns our outward and visible 
membership of that Christian society on earth into which we were 
born and baptized, it is to be denied to us by the majority of our 
Christian brethren, because in the course of natural development, 
and under the influence of that perpetual pressure towards a fuller 
reality, towards a more complete unity of experience which is only 
another aspect of the divine life in man, we may have come to 
entertain literary and historical views of such matters as the Virgin 
Birth, or the Ascension, or the Descent into Hell, different from 
those which have found expression in the orthodox theology of 
Christendom. We are accused of wishing ‘to bring Unitarianism 
within the Church,’ and we are told that we rightly belong to the 
Unitarian body, and have no claim whatever within the Church of our 
baptism. But we are not Unitarians, and with all our personal respect 
and gratitude towards the Christian society which contains among its 
members the greatest religious thinker of our day, we have no wish 
to be Unitarians. The word ‘ Unitarian’ has a definite historical 
meaning. The Unitarians are the left wing of the English Pres- 
byterians, who have developed as they have done under the ‘ open 
trusts ’and more liberal conditions of membership which originally 
differentiated them from the Independents. Their divergence— 
through their Presbyterian ancestry—from the national Church was 
originally a difference partly of doctrine, but still more of Church 
government. The influences of science and criticism have worked 
upon their modern life as they have upon the life of the Church, 
but through different channels, and taking other forms. The growth of 
liberal thought within the English Church has a history and stamp of 
its own, just as the school of Ritschl and Harnack has a special history 
within the Prussian Church. The intellectual influences may be the 
same; the local religious forms on which they work are quite 
different. To us the Church forms are natural and dear. If we are 
driven out, because the personal relief we claim is denied us, we go 
with a sense of wrong and exile, protesting in our Lord’s name 
against a separation which is a denial of his spirit, and an infringe- 
ment of his command. 
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What is this personal relief? Perhaps, in the first place, how- 
ever, one may be told by some that there is no need for special relief. 
The majority of clergy would never think of exacting proof of Confirma- 
tion before administering the Eucharist, nor has any clergyman a 
legal right to refuse the Eucharist for matters of opinion. And no 
doubt there is much truth in this contention, upon which a large 
number of people are acting at the present day within the Church. 
I have often thought that a new heresy trial testing the rights of 
laymen, the legitimate successor of the Essays and Reviews trial— 
if one could imagine it conducted with good feeling and good faith— 
a large ‘if!’—might do much good, and show us where we are. 

But to those of us who shrink from conflict, who feel that the 
progress of the neo-Catholic movement, and the heightening of 
Church obligations which it has brought about, have made the Liberal 
position more difficult and painful than of old, and who still wish 
for rights, not sufferance, perhaps some suggestion like the follow- 
ing will present itself. 

For the ‘ Neukirchlichen’ laity, the personal pledges that 
stand in the way of their full liberty within the Church are (1) the 
sponsors’ confession of faith in the Baptismal Service ; (2) the use 
made of the Catechism in the preparation for Confirmation ; (3) the 
renewal of the baptismal pledge in Confirmation. With regard to 
the first, the difficulties in the way of change are probably, for many 
years to come, insurmountable. And the grievance, though heavy, 
is not intolerable. The child is not promising for itself, nor are the 
parents promising for it ; they—apart from the sponsors—are really 
conforming to existing ceremonial, as they have a perfect general right 
to do, except in those cases where their personal assent is demanded 
and they cannot honestly give it. Sponsors, indeed, they cannot 
themselves be; for there it is a matter of personal assent. But 
otherwise they may, as it seems to me, accept the baptismal law of 
the Christian society in which they find themselves, without personal 
insincerity. But the case is quite different with the Catechism and 
with the Confirmation pledge. Numbers of children of Liberal 
parents are withheld every year from Confirmation because of the 
personal assent which it requires to the statements of the Creed. 

A very small change would admit them, and would carry with it, 
moreover, not only their right, but that of their elders, to the 
Eucharist. 

In the Catechism, which is ‘to be learned of every person before 
he be confirmed by the bishop,’ candidates ‘rehearse the articles of 
their belief,’ which consist in the Creed and in certain explanations 
or summings-up of the Creed. In Confirmation itself, the same 
candidates take upon themselves those obligations ‘ to believe and to 
do’ which were promised for them by their sponsors in baptism. Why 

should it be impossible that in the Confirmation service the bishop 
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should addréss'an alternative’ question to those candidates who might 
have claimed it 'in writing? The question might be of the simplest 
and least contentious character—for instance, ‘Do you here, in the 
presence of God and of this congregation, renew the solemn promise 
and vow that was made in your name at your baptism; desiring to 
take upon yourselves the service of God and the following of 
Christ ?’ 

Such an alternative would probably imply a special Confirmation 
training ; and it might be desirable that in each diocese two or 
three special clergymen should undertake the preparation of those 
claiming the conscience clause. There are many Broad Church 
clergy to whom such preparation would not present the slightest 
difficulty ; who would use it to impress upon the mind of a boy or 
girl such ethical and spiritual considerations with regard to 
Christianity and life as Stanley or Jowett or Hugh Pearson might 
have employed, and did constantly employ. 

In this way, provision would be made, so far as the laity are 
concerned, within the national Church, for the ‘ Neukirchlichen,’ 
the minority, who would thankfully accept the common life and 
ordinances of the Church to which they were born, if they were not 
forced to claim it through dogmatic and historical declarations beyond 
their power. The services of the Church would remain untouched, 
except in this one point, where personal adhesion is asked, and 
personal relief and alternative is therefore needed. No one so 
admitted would have any right, while the beliefs of the majority 
remain what they are, to make a grievance of orthodox declarations in 
the public worship of the Church. He would have liberated his own 
conscience, and would be henceforth free to take what he can from 
the Church services and the Church life—both giving and receiving. 


But alas! alas! I look back upon the letter of Lord Halifax to 
the Guardian, on the tone of the Church press, on the attitude of 
Prussian orthodoxy towards the ‘ Neukirchlichen,’ and I can only 
feel a deep despondency. Is there anywhere left among the orthodox 
Churchmen the spirit which breathes in the noble letter of Dr. Hort 
to Dr. Westcott on the subject of the Revisers’ Communion, at the 
moment when that outcry against Dean Stanley and Mr. Vance 
Smith had broken out which has perhaps done more than any other 
single incident to narrow the religious rights of the English laity ? 
But what one goes back to again and again is that marvellous Communion in 
Henry the Eighth’s Chapel, for which we have to thank first Westcott, and then 
Stanley, Its quiet solemnity with all the combination of accompaniments is never 
to be forgotten. It is, one can hardly doubt, the beginning of a new period in 
Church history. So far the angry objectors have reason for their astonishment, 
But it is strange that they should not ask themselves what other alternatives were 


preferable, and what is really lost to any great interest by the union, for once, of 
all English Christians around the altar of the Church. 
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Words of charity and wisdom! ‘spoken by one of the purest spirits, 
of our time—a man as fearless and generous as he was gentle and 
devout. They were written in defence of the Communion of a 
Unitarian minister in Westminster Abbey. What we claim, however, 
is less than is here involved—it is the right to worship sincerely, 
in the ‘house’ of our own ‘congregation,’ within the Church order 
to which we and our fathers were born. Is it not the parting of the 
ways? In the sixteenth century the Christianity of Northern 
Europe yielded to the pressure of new knowledge and new convictions, 
and thereby entered upon that. religious development of which we 
see the results to-day in the comparative moral strength, national 
unity, and vigorous social life of the Protestant nations. At the 
present time, after the efforts and discipline of 300 years, a great fresh 
knowledge, new and legitimate conceptions of the rational life, are 
once more seeking admittance to and incorporation with the forms and 
institutions of ourChristianity. The English Church can of course deny 
the claim. She can expel the dissidents within her borders by methods 
more modern but not less effectual than those by which France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries expelled the Huguenot 
leaven from her midst, or Spain drove out her handful of Protestants, 
or Rome crushed the Reform in Italy. Spiritual tyranny is as a rule 
only too successful. Every year, under the mild though tenacious 
form it assumes amongst ourselves, the Church and Christianity are 
silently losing multitudes of the educated class, who feel the pressure 
of the new knowledge, who begin perhaps by not knowing how to save 
their Christian fellowship honestly, and end by not caring to save itatall. 
While the devoted Ritualist clergy are preaching a neo-Catholic doc- 
trine to one section of our population, through art and symbolism, 
through colour and poetry, there are but few, very few, clergy of another 
kind to preach to the thinking workman, or the university graduate, or 
the intelligent girl, in language that really fits their modern needs. 
Year by year, on the testimony of Churchmen themselves, the intel- 
lectual quality of the clergy declines, and with it their influence 
with the nation and the power of our common Christianity in the 
dark places of life. All things considered, is it not to be feared at 
the present moment that the Church is losing more than the energy 
of the High Churchmen is replacing? May it not be that in the 
passion of more tempting things she is putting away from her a call 
of God—that in the growth of this new criticism which is exercising 
so strong and disintegrating an effect upon her, there is a challenge 
to honesty and charity which she cannot refuse without laying upon 
herself future penalties not unlike those which the Tridentine 
period, with all that it implied, has in the course of time brought 
upon the Roman Church and the nations led by her? Wherever the 
Protestant principle—the principle of free criticism and personal 
judgment—has been driven out, there one seems to see nations 
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divided into Ultramontanes and Freethinkers—two hostile polities 
within the State, aiming at wholly different goods, between whom the 
gulf isso great that the national life suffers profoundly—nay, the 
whole organism is imperilled. On the one side, a crippling and 
impoverishing neglect of the religious instinct and its claims; on 
the other, a crippling and impoverishing neglect of the rational life 
and its demands. On one side La Croix; on the other, the comic 
Vie de Jésus, and the acrid secularism of the Municipality of Paris. 
‘ Oh, that we had ever gone through the discipline of Protestantism !’ 
cried a Frenchman in my hearing, at some disastrous crisis of the 
Dreyfus case. What is now asked of the English Church by the 
Liberals within her borders is that she should not forcibly interfere 
with this discipline of Protestantism, which has so far brought her 
and England so much variety of good. Let there be no crushing out 
of the High Churchmen; no interference with the legitimate 
freedom of men who are entitled to all’ the aids that love and 
imagination, picture and ceremonial, can give them in the struggle 
with vice and apathy. But at the same time let there be no strangling 
of the free life of knowledge and thought within the Church; no 
laying of other burdens on the brethren than those laid by the Lord 
himself; no final division and mistrust between those who trust in 
the same God, who are called by the same beloved name, who hope 
together the same unconquerable hope. 
Mary A. Warp. 
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THE CHURCH CRISIS AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT 





THERE was no crisis in the Church of England before the 31st 
of July, in spite of all the scare headings in the newspapers. A 
crisis has been with us ever since, and this not merely because of the 
prohibition of incense, which in comparison with some other issues 
involved is a matter of small importance, but because the Arch- 
bishops, consciously or unconsciously, have forced Churchmen, by the 
very directness of their utterances, to look with open eyes at the 
great gulf which has yawned between the theoretical foundation of 
the Church of England and the actual facts of to-day. It is idle to 
speculate about the inwardness of their ruling, whether it was intended 
to sacrifice the Ritualistic troublers of our Israel in order to propitiate 
the Protestant sectaries, or to placate these latter while inflicting as 
little discomfort as possible on the former. What is certain is that 
the Archbishops appear to a large number of those who owe them 
allegiance to have gone out of their way to state, in a hard and even 
a harsh manner, the bondage in which the Church of the present is 
under to the Church of the past. 

It is matter for deep regret that the stern logic of events has 
forced them to take this step, nor are they to be blamed for having 
done so. The blame, if any, must surely rest on the shoulders of 
those members of the Church of England who have done their best 
to run the old ship on the rocks, while they pursue their own 
individual predilections. The Liberation Society was languishing 
for lack of enthusiastic support; the cause of Disestablishment had 
been thrown back for many years by the failure of the Bill of April 
1894. Under the Lincoln judgment there seemed some possibility 
of Churchmen learning, if not to agree, at any rate to agree to differ. 
The wise statesmanship of that judgment, however, has been 
rendered nugatory by two sections of the Church of England. 

On the one hand, a certain enthusiastic, but not very instructed 
or self-controlled section of Churchmen had utilised the liberty which 
seemed to have been tacitly given to the Church for the purpose of 
making experiments in public worship and for introducing novelties, 
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which, however harmless in themselves, were quite certain to cause 
most determined opposition on the part of all who appreciate the 
traditions of Anglicanism. On the other hand, the extreme wing on 
the Protestant side, with equal indiscretion and heedlessness for the 
consciences of their brethren, have raised the cry of ‘No Popery,’ 
and have thrown ecclesiastical affairs into confusion. The result is 
that the whole country has been roused. Parliament has been 
appealed to; a widespread feeling of perplexity has been excited ; 
and there is a general feeling that something must be done. 

All this might have been quietly met and successfully overcome 
but for the shock given to many by no means extreme Churchmen 
by the blunt assertion of the Archbishops that nothing is lawful in 
the Church of England to-day save what is expressly permitted by 
an Act of Uniformity passed 340 years ago. That this assertion has 
once more raised the whole question of Disestablishment is obvious. 
It would be foolish to shut our eyes to the fact merely because we 
fear what Disestablishment would bring. 

As one who neither desires nor fears, but expects Disestablishment 
in the not too distant future, I propose to suggest a few considerations 
arising both from the history of the Disestablishment campaign in 
the past, and from recent events in the Church. In the first place, 
no useful method for discussing such a complicated problem can be 
adopted save the historical. We are not to deal with what we think 
things ought to be or might be, but with what they are and have 
been, and to deduce from this what they promise or threaten to be. 

The first salient point which strikes the student is the fact that 
a quite different ideal ruled in the Church of England in 1559 from 
what rulesnow. That extraordinary woman, Queen Elizabeth, alone 
saved the Church of England from being a mere duplicate of a 
Lutheran or Calvinistic institution. Neglecting the two extremes 
of irreconcilable adherents to the Papacy and followers of the 
Geneva discipline, she endeavoured to build up a Church which 
should comprehend the vast mass of the English people who were 
not deaf entirely to the teachings of the past, and yet were open to 
the wider hope of the future. These Elizabeth hoped in the true 
spirit of her age to weld into a homogeneous whole by a stern 
insistence on uniformity in rites and ceremonies. The ideal was 
a noble one, but, as subsequent events showed with perfect plainness, 
wholly impracticable in a free country. The attempt to carry it out 
brought down Church and State in one common ruin, and a single 
century sufficed to show that, whatever the inherent virtues of 
uniformity, they cannot thrive on English soil. This shows that the 
fatal flaw in the ecclesiastical law of the English Church as now 
laid down by the Archbishops is that it endeavours to impose methods 
to-day which were applicable alone in an age when uniformity was 
still thought desirable and practicable. 
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It is, however, from the period when uniformity prevailed that 
we are to seek for the nature of the Establishment of the English 
Church. Nothing, it is true, is so fallacious as the laying down of an 
abstract definition and the drawing of logical deductions from it 
which are then to be applied in practice. But at the same time it 
is quite possible to gather from the history, the formularies, and the 
law and practice of the Church, something of the precise nature of 
her Establishment. From this point of view it is singular to notice 
how extremes meet. Hooker’s conception of the Church of England 
is well known. To him the English Church was but the com- 
munity on its religious side. The persons who composed the one 
composed the other, even as in the days before the Conquest the 
jurisdictions of the Church and of the State were exercised in 
the Hundred Courts and the Witenagemots. Or, putting it the 
other way round, the Church comprised the whole body of the 
nation. 


To-day we have an appeal made to us to so restate our doctrine 
and give such elasticity to our discipline that every variety of faith 
or no faith may be comprehended in the National Church. This 
ideal of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s is magnificent, but it is not war. 
If the National Church could be so enlarged as to find place for 
everybody, the first result would be that High Churchmen, 


Evangelicals, and the orthodox Free Churches, would remain outside 
her borders. This would give us the curious result of a National 
Church embracing everybody except those who hold to the historical 
presentment of Christianity. This would be the undoing of the 
work of the Reformation with a vengeance. 

Is it possible to formulate any definition of what the Establish- 
ment approximately is? Many such definitions have been framed, 
but they all seem to come back to the general thesis that the union 
of Church and State involves the clothing of the Church with certain 
privileges and the fettering her by certain restrictions. Of course, 
it is quite possible to imagine that the restrictions might be 
removed, while the privileges remain. But it is not possible for any 
reasonable person to imagine that such a division is at all likely to 
be followed by our civil rulers. If they remove the controlling hand 
of the State, they will most surely accompany their gift of freedom 
by the withdrawal of a corresponding amount of privilege. Those 
who demand a measure of self-government for the Church, or who 
think that the State can be persuaded merely to repeal the Acts of 
Uniformity, and so leave the Church free to do what seems to her 
best, overlook the historical consideration that control and privilege 
go together. If self-government be granted we may be quite 
certain that ample guarantees will be taken that that self-govern- 
ment shall not be exercised to the detriment of the State. In other 
words, what the State gives with one hand she will take away with 
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the other. Self-government is but one way of spelling Disestablish- 
ment. 

But, without insisting too strongly on this view, I may be 
allowed to point out that the whole current of feeling and ecclesi- 
astical legislation for the last 200 years has flowed steadily in the 
direction of Disestablishment. For it should be recollected that 
every Act which deprives the Church of any single item of the 
privileges with which the State has endowed her is, so far as it goes, 
a Disestablishing measure. In fact, the Toleration Act of 1689, when 
viewed in the light of history, can only be described as the morning 
star heralding the sure approach sooner or later of the dawn of 
the Disestablishment. That Act was not only a concession to the 
sturdy consciences of those who claimed the liberty to worship God 
as their consciences dictated ; it was a formal confession on the part 
of the State that it did not possess the power to order the worship of 
any man. 

As has been recently said, English people are slow to see the 
logical results of their actions. And it has taken 200 years to push 
home the truth which lay at the core of the Toleration Act, that the 
State cannot order either the worship or the beliefs of religious 
people. It is quite true that the relief granted to His Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in 1689 was, as Dr. Sacheverell contended, an 
Act of Indulgence rather than Toleration. It excepted, however, 
Papists and Anti-Trinitarians from its scope, and imposed an oath 
and a declaration on all who might take advantage of its benefits. 
It was to all intents and purposes an inchoate repeal of the coercive 
Acts of Elizabeth and Charles the Second, and did for the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 what 9 and 10 Vict. c. 59 did in 1846 for 5 and 
6 Ed. VI., c. 1. The single result of the passing of this Act and sub- 
sequent ones of the same tenor is that while Dissenters are relieved 
from the pains and penalties previously imposed on those who 
abstained from attendance at their parish church, Churchmen may 
still be fined for non-attendance under the Act of 1559. 

A further measure of indulgence to Dissenters was passed in 
1778 (19 Geo. III. c. 44), by, which the Dissenting preachers and 
teachers were relieved from the obligation to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, on condition of subscribing a declaration that they 
were Christians and Protestants and believers in the Scriptures. 

Twelve years later, by 31 Geo. III. c. 32, the Papists were set 
free from all persecutions for being Papists, or reputed Papists, 
provided that they took the prescribed oath; and what restrictions 
remained were gradually removed by successive Acts, the best known 
of which is that which crowned the whole edifice of indulgences so 
far as they were concerned, passed in 1829. (Vide 18 Geo. III. c. 60; 
31 Geo. ILI. c. 32; 43 Geo. III. c. 30; 10 Geo. IV. c. 7; 1 Wm. IV. 
c. 26; 2&3 Wm. IV. c. 115.) 
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The exception made in the Toleration Act of 1689 to the detri- 
ment of Anti-Trinitarians was removed in 1813 by 53 Geo. III. c. 
160. 

It is not necessary to do more than refer to the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts in 1828, by which the holders of offices of 
trust or emolument under the Crown, or in connection with a 
municipal corporation, were relieved from the odious obligation of 
communicating at their parish church as a pre-condition of holding 
office. It is interesting, however, to note that Lord Eldon bitterly 
opposed the passing of this Act, on the express ground that it was a 
sure forerunner of the total overthrow of the Church. 

Although it is true that all these Acts, so far as Parliament was 
concerned, were passed for political rather than ecclesiastical reasons ; 
although, to quote the words of Mr. Justice Best in Rex v. Wadding- 
ton (1 B. & C., 26), ‘ Legislation in passing that Act (1 Wm. & Mary 
c. 18) only thought of easing the consciences of Dissenters, and not 
of allowing them to attempt to weaken the faith of the members of 
the Church ; 9 & 10 Wm. III. was to give security to the Govern- 
ment by rendering men incapable of office who entertained views 
hostile to the Established religion;’ yet the invariable result of 
granting such indulgences was pari passu to deprive the Church of 
that monopoly of privileges which the Establishment had endowed 
her with. How far the ship of the Church has moved away from 
the continent of Uniformity may be seen in the words of another 
learned judge, Sir William Scott, which were meant to express the 
effect of the whole series of these special statutes of relief and 
Annual Indemnity Acts : 

As the law [he said] now is, everyone goes to his particular church with a 
certainty of not feeling any of his solemn opinions offended. If any person dissents, 
a remedy is provided by the mild and wise spirit of toleration which has prevailed 

in modern times, and which allows that he should join himself to persons of 
persuasions similar to his own. [H.M. Procurator-General v. Stone, 1 Consist, 428. } 

We may next take another set of Acts, which have acted in 
precisely the same direction. The late Lord Selborne placed the 
essence of Establishment in the clothing of the Church with jurisdic- 
tion by the State. This view is true, butinadequate. In so far as it 
is true we may say again that a whole set of Disestablishing measures 
have been passed one after the other. For instance, the jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts of England and Wales in suits for defama- 
tion was abolished by a short Act in 1855 (18 & 19 Vict. c. 41). 
Starting with the Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855, down 
to the Local Government Act of 1894, and the London Government 
Act of this present year, we may say that the Church’s jurisdiction 

in, and connection with, municipal life has been gradually diminished, 
so that little still remains to be done in this department when 
Church and State may finally sever their partnership, or when an 
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Act shall be passed to put our present vestries, with their diminished 
powers, on their proper footing of assemblies of Churchmen only, for 
Church purposes alone. 

In 1857, by 20 & 21 Vict. c. 75, Her Majesty’s Court of Probate 
was substituted for the Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relating 
to ‘the grant and revocation of probates of wills and letters of 
administration.’ 

Again, in the department of marriages a tremendous inroad was 
made on the Church’s jurisdiction in 1836, when by 6 & 7 Wm. IV. 
c. 85 marriages other than those solemnised in Churches of the 
Establishment were made legal by the setting up of the recognition 
of the jurisdiction of the Civil Registrar. The change begun then 
was carried still further when in 1857, by 20 & 21 Vict. c. 83, the 
Church Courts were abolished in all matters relating to divorce and 
matrimonial causes, and a Civil Court established in their place. 
The recent Act by which Dissenting Ministers are, like Clerks in 
Holy Orders, allowed to dispense with the presence of a Civil 
Registrar, is the last step in the same direction. 

A still further inroad was made on the privileges of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts by the Brawling Act of 1860, which, with certain 
exceptions, deprived them of jurisdiction over persons not in Holy 
Orders in suits for brawling. 

If we turn to the law of burial, we find the same tendency at 
work. Upto 1852 the Church may be truly said to have enjoyed 
a monopoly of ministrations at burials. In that year, 15 & 16 Vict. 
c. 85 showed what was to come. The relief given to Dissenters then 
was carried still further by the Burials Act of 1857, by Marten’s Act 
of 1879, and Osborne Morgan’s Act of 1880. These, with others, 
have combined to deprive the Church of many of the privileges 
which she once prized so highly, and have left the whole system of 
our burial laws in such admired confusion that a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed in 1897 to inquire into 
them, with the result that in all probability further legislation will 
be introduced at the first opportunity. It will have for its object 
the conferring of still greater relief on those who object to conse- 
cration with what it now entails. 

I need not do more than allude to the passing of the Church 
Rates Act in 1868 (31 & 32 Vict. c. 109), which rendered a com- 
pulsory Church rate illegal.’ 


1 The following passage from the Church Review for February, 1861, p. 25, is 
instructive : 

It is said that were the [Church] rates abolished, the sanctuaries of England 
would not be left to decay, nor the Word and Sacrament cease to be dispensed at 
their altars. We dispute not this, for we have all faith in the zeal and liberality of 
Church people. But surely, if by an Act of Legislature the support of the fabrics 
and services be repudiated as a national obligation, that Act will virtually be an 
avowal that the nation no longer cares for either, and that, as a nation, it is ready to 
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But this Disestablishing tendency may be seen perhaps most 
clearly in the different Education Acts passed in the present reign. 
Formerly all schoolmasters, like doctors and midwives, required a 
licence from the ecclesiastical authority, and, indeed, it seems that 
the right of the Bishop of London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s, to 
licence doctors remains formally unrepealed to-day. So late as 1869 
all grammar schools were under the Ordinary, and their masters 
required his licence. The Endowed Schools Act of that year (32 & 
33 Vict. c. 56) took that power away. The spirit at work then was 
seen again in the Education Act of 1870, in the University Tests 
Act of 1871, and in the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889. 

It only needed the example of the Act for the Disestablishing 
of the Irish Church, and of the Bill for the Disestablishing of the 
Church in Wales five years ago, to open people’s eyes to the fact 
that for 200 years the State had been legislating in one direction 
only so far as the Church was concerned, and that was in the direc- 
tion of depriving her piecemeal of the privileges with which she had 
been invested in Uniformity days. Here and there an effort may 
be seen to turn the current in another direction, such as in the 
Schism Bill of 1714 (which never became effective), and (according 
to their enemies) in the Tithes Rent-charge (Rates) Act of this pre- 
sent year, and the Elementary Education Relief Act. But these are 
such insignificant exceptions that they serve only to illustrate more 
clearly the whole tendency of ecclesiastical legislation for two 
centuries. It all goes in the same direction. Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum. 

No better test can be applied for determining the trend of social 
feeling than legislation. But if it be argued that the Acts referred 
to above are nothing but testimonies to the pushfulness of the 
minority, I ask whether that same virtue will be less operative in the 
future, and whether the majority, which has yielded uniformly in the 
past, may be expected to behave differently under a similar pressure. 
If not, I do not see any force in the objection. 

If, however, this series of Acts does not carry conviction, then let it 
be considered that side by side with them there has gone on a steady 
movement against the enforcement of dogmas by authority, and this 
as much within the Church as without. For the former the late Arch- 
deacon Denison is an unexceptionable witness. Writing in 1878, he 
said : 

I am constrained to repeat my belief here, that if I had to deal with Essays and 
Reviews, and with the book of Dr. Colenso, at this time, and with proceedings 
against him personally as u heretic, instead of some eighteen years ago, I could not 


acquiesce in the destruction of the one and the discontinuance of the other. We 
will go further, and say that it would be almost tantamount to an emphatic national 
repudiation of the Christian faith. [The italics are not mine, ] 

Resolutions to the same effect were passed at a meeting of Churchmen on the 
28th of January 1861. [Zeclesiastical Gazette, the 12th of February 1861, p. 209.] 
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carry the condemnation through the Lower House; I need say nothing of the 
prospect of it in the Upper House.? 


Outside the Church the anti-dogmatic spirit has advanced by 
leaps and bounds. The influence of that arch-theologian, T. H. 
Huxley ; the spread of evolutionary philosophy, especially as ex- 
pounded in the ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ of Mr. Spencer ; the solvent 
power of an increased knowledge of other religions than our own, and 
in particular of the East; the rise of higher conceptions of God 
which have made it increasingly difficult for men to accept the 
traditional theology; the freer handling of the Bible by modern 
criticism and research ; the rise of ethical societies and all that they 
imply ; the doctrinal differences of the Churches; Ritschlianism and 
the Kantian theory of the relativity of knowledge; these and a 
hundred other influences have been quietly but surely at work, 
making the maintenance of the old dogmatic spirit almost an im- 
possibility even among the most rigidly orthodox. How, then, can it 
be expected that a State which is composed of men who are so 
largely imbued with this free spirit should be able to go on indefi- 
nitely enforcing or recognising a single exponent of the religious 
consciousness of the nation? That the Church should act as this 
exponent is an excellent counsel of perfection, but as things are it 
can only do so by consenting to such a comprehension as is advocated 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and that is out of the question. 

It will be enough to refer simply to the anti-clerical feeling 
which is so marked a feature of our times, and to the opposed fact 
that the Church of England puts large powers in the hands of the 
clergy, and exercises discipline over the laity purely by coercing 
the clergy, to find further evidence of the impossibility of regarding 
the present Establishment as permanent. 

Those who hold that the Establishment should be maintained at 
all costs are bound to face the difficulty that they are asking that an 
undogmatic and anti-dogmatic State should recognise as true dogmas 
which it either holds to be false or at all events indifferent. Or is it 
that we are to say with Gibbon that a religion is to be looked at by 
the statesman not as true but as useful ? 

It is not too much to say that the general feeling to-day is with 
Bishop Colenso and ‘Lux Mundi.’ It no longer teaches or believes 
what Jonathan Edwards taught about hell. It regards sin as an 
evolutionary disease and not as a moral culpability. It questions the 
authority of the Bible, and treats the Church as subject simply to 
the laws of human education, and not as a divine society. There is 
no need to postulate a majority for such views. It is enough that 
they are widely held for the inconsistency of an Establishment to be 
made plain. 


2 Notes of my Life, p. 325. 
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Now what is the answer generally made to the general considera- 
tions I have just mentioned? It ordinarily takes the form of an 
indication that this, that, or the other evil will follow any measure 
of Disestablishment, but does not, so far as my experience goes, 
touch the question itself.. For instance, I am told that Disestablish- 
ment involves robbery, which is as patent a fallacy on the one side 
as the crude socialistic theories of the Liberation Society about 
‘national property’ are on the other. Or, it is urged that the 
Church will suffer loss of prestige ; as if her true dignity was not to 
be found in her spiritual work and successes. Or, it is said we shall 
be pulling down the Church to the level of the sects—whatever that 
may mean. Or, we are warned in terrifying accents that our 
country districts will lapse into pure paganism, which is a poor 
compliment to the work of the Church of England at the present 
moment. Or, it is urged that we shall suffer a lower status of the 
clergy ; as if that had not set in already. Again, it is said that the 
Disestablishment of the English Church will put her out of touch 
with the other churches of the Anglican Communion, an objection 
which is hollow at the core. 

Another consequence of Disestablishment is pointed to on all 
sides in the word disruption. To this it may fairly be replied that 
it is a shallow criticism which gauges the future of the Church of 
England by the heated utterances of partisans on either side. That 
future will be determined, when the time comes, not by the partisans, 
but by the large and central majority of people, who are sober, peace- 
able, and truly conscientious sons of the Church of England. Or, 
again it is urged—as by the Bishop of Liverpool—that we shall have 
a godless State, in spite of the fact that the United States has not 
found this fear justified by events. 

The fact is, that those who are responsible for these objections 
are frighted by false fires. Cautious in so wide-reaching a change 
as Disestablishment we should all be, but timidity is the mark of a 
faithless mind. Of course, risks must be run, but all progress involves 
risks, and if the forecast based on such a review as the above is 
correct, then we must be prepared to face the risks and make the 
best of what may come. 

I may, however, be permitted to point out that those who try to 
terrify us with these bogeys have only themselves to thank for the 
necessity of considering Disestablishment as a near possibility. In 
the first place, those who delight to call themselves Protestants, and 
declare that they will not have Disestablishment at any price, are 
largely responsible for the question being raised. If they had been 
content to live and let live, we might have gone on indefinitely 
acquiescing in a state of things which was tolerable only so long as 
common-sense held the helm. Again, those on the extreme wing of 

the Ritualists, who by their ungoverned zeal have egged on the 
Vor, XLVI—No. 272 YY 
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Protestant campaign, have not any right to complain if after 
Disestablishment they are deprived of a great portion of what they 
hold dear. 

Moreover, although it would ill become me to criticise the 
methods of the Archbishops’ ruling, yet it may be permissible to 
point out that the direct and necessary consequence of the stringent 
line adopted is a demand that the state of things confirmed by that 
ruling should be brought up to date forthwith. It is quite certain 
that when the next attack is made upon the Establishment many of 
those who five years ago appeared on Church Defence platforms 
and subscribed to Church Defence funds will be looked for in vain. 
They will not aid the Liberation Society directly ; they will simply 
abstain from opposition, and a party or society which has got into 
this mood is bound to be defeated by the superior enthusiasm of its 
opponents. 

Am I, then, it may be asked, in favour of Disestablishment ? If 
I say ‘I do not know,’ this answer will seem a feeble summing-up 
of all that has been said above. A person, however, who is in favour 
in the abstract of a certain course of action may shrink from giving 
a decided answer till he sees the abstract take a concrete form. It 
is impossible for any cautious person to say whether he is or is not 
in favour of Disestablishment before the Bill is in his hands. We 
do not know for certain the precise provisions which the next 
Disestablishment Bill will contain. I suppose, however, there is 
little doubt, that as the precedent of the Act for Disestablishing the 
Irish Church was followed in the Bill for Disestablishing the Church 
in Wales, so the future Bill which will have for its point of attack 
the Establishment of the English Church will follow in the main 
the precedent of that which dealt with the Church in Wales. If so, 
we may take it for a certainty that the bishops, the clergy, and the 
lay members of the Church of England will be empowered to form 
themselves into a voluntary society, as against the State, on the 
basis of ‘ the present articles, doctrines, rights, rules, discipline and 
ordinances of the Established Church,’ with power, of course, to 
modify them from time to time as may seem good to the disestab- 
lished body. I take it, too, that so far as property is concerned, the 
ancient endowments will be taken from the Church and devoted to 
some other purpose of national well-being ; that some date—such as 
the year 1703—will be selected as the dividing line between ancient 
and modern endowments. 

I take it, too, that the buildings now the property of the Church, 
whether cathedrals, parish churches, or parsonage houses, will, in 
any wise scheme of disendowment, be allowed to remain the property 
of the disest...lished body. It is quite certain that any measure 
which opposes this will meet with the fiercest opposition on the part 
of all Churchmen, including those who in the abstract are not 
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altogether opposed to Disestablishment. Nothing has touched the 
feelings of Churchmen so intimately in the past as proposals to so 
deal with our ancient places of worship as to leave them open to the 
risk of being used for secular purposes, or even for the serial worship 
of any bodies of religious people who might care to claim them for 
their use. This is a consideration which cannot be unworthy of the 
notice of those who may be responsible for the drafting of any future 
Disestablishment Bill. 

In what I have said above I have endeavoured to point out, so 
far as is possible, from that tendency in history of great principles to 
work themselves out that in this matter we appear to be at the 
mercy of a tendency at least two centuries old in the direction of a 
free Church in a free State. It is incumbent on those who regard the 
final success of this tendency as a grievous disaster either to tell us 
how it is to be reversed; or wherein consists the justice of a State 
split up into innumerable divisions of religious beliefs maintaining a 
belief held by no more than a very considerable section of its 
members; or else to tell us whether they are willing to see the 
borders of the Church enlarged so indefinitely as to approximate even 
roughly to the limits of the State. 

If these two latter are beyond the pale of controversy, then there 
remains to be considered nothing but Disestablishment. That Dis- 
establishment would bring dangers and even losses in its wake is 
certain, but it is not the habit of an Englishman to refuse to do the 
right thing because the doing of it is risky. The losses would 
certainly be counterbalanced by considerable gains, and, in the 
opinion of some most competent to judge, the gains would in a short 
time more than balance the losses. Even in the realm of finance 
there is good ground for believing that what we should lose in 
ancient endowments would be very soon compensated for, and more 
than compensated for, by the impetus given to the now latent 
generosity of the mass of Churchmen. In the domain of worship and 
doctrine no fundamental change need be expected. Extremes would 
undoubtedly be reduced, but nothing approaching the baldness and 
inartistic character of worship under the Irish canons need be feared 
here. 

On the other hand, the influence of the Church would be increased 
a thousandfold. It would not be open to anybody then to say that 
she was a body of jarring and conflicting sects held together by the 
constraining hand of the Establishment. Her civil prestige might 
be less ; her spiritual and moral influence would be far greater. She 
would rest then on her own proper foundation and wield her own 
proper weapons, and the gain to Church and State alike would be 
enormous. The State, which is not now regarded merely as a police 
bureau, but as an ethical institution, would not begound in con- 
tradiction to the still higher ideals inculcated by the Church, 
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The period which intervenes between the break up of the present 
Establishment and the settlement of the free Church might be 
enveloped in clouds and darkness. Controversy—political, social, 
and religious—for a time would rage; bitter feelings would be raised 
and angry words said; but after the storm would come the calm, 
after the battle, time for reflection ; and eventually the combatants 
would be surprised to find how little their fears—or perhaps their 
hopes—had been justified by events. 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 
Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 
And justice. 
W. F. Coss, D.D. 





LAMBETH AND ‘LIBERATION’ 


My text is taken from the Life of Bishop Wilberforce, the Second 
Volume, and the 323rd page. 


It is high time that there should be a careful argument upon the justice and 
morality of late ecclesiastical proceedings ; that the Archbishop should be awakened 
out of his Fool’s Paradise, and made to understand that, though reverence for his 
office has up to this time, in a wonderful manner, kept people silent about his 
proceedings, yet the time has come when a beginning must be made towards 
describing them without circumlocution in their true colours. 


Thus wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1856, when Archbishop Sumner 
was consenting to an attack on the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and I am grateful to my great leader and master for setting this 
wholesome precedent of plain-speaking. It is a precedent greatly 
needed, and strictly applicable to the circumstances of the present 
hour. Anyone who has the hardihood to criticise the recent per- 
formance at Lambeth is reproached with disloyalty to the Church 
and with speaking evil of dignities. Surely no one will maintain 
that Mr. Gladstone was disloyal to the Church, or that he under- 
rated the episcopal office. And yet he plainly said that the Arch- 
bishop lived in a Fool's Paradise, and that his proceedings must be 
described in their true colours. Again, critics of the performance at 
Lambeth are impressively told by all sorts of dignitaries and would- 
be dignitaries that they must hold their peace because the Arch- 
bishop is ‘venerable’ and ‘honest.’ Here again Mr. Gladstone’s 
precedent serves. Archbishop Sumner was as ‘venerable’ in 1856 
as Archbishop Temple is in 1899: and yet Mr. Gladstone did not 
suffer him to go unrebuked when he endangered the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. To the plea that the present Archbishop is 
‘honest as the day,’ I can only reply with Mrs. Gamp—‘ Who deniges 
of it?’ Honesty is a homely virtue, which is commonly taken for 
granted in bishops, to say nothing of archbishops; and, if each 
honest bishop is to be regarded as infallible, the Church has indeed 
received a highly variegated revelation. 

The fact is that the Church of England, at the present moment, 
is suffering from two distinct, yet not unconnected, evils. The 
‘first is that so many of her places of authority are occupied by 
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schoolmasters and college-dons. To have flogged the young seems 
to be an indispensable qualification for the see of Canterbury ; but 
it has its drawbacks as a preparation for ruling the Church. That 
venerable Tractarian, the Rev. F. E. Paget, long ago described the 
‘schoolmaster-bishop, who, having never done a day’s parish work in 
his life, goes into his diocese knowing nothing of the pastoral care, 
but in the expectation that he is to rule his clergy as he has ruled 
his school—namely, by fear instead of love, and upon the principle 
that everyone is guilty who is not proved to be innocent.’ The 
petty despotism of a head-mastership is, without exception, the 
worst possible training for any position where feelings have to be 
considered, and persuasion has to be used, and criticism anticipated, 
and even sometimes resistance encountered. But though head- 
mastership is the worst, all forms and phases of the pedagogic 
life, whether at school or college, carry, in greater or less degree, the 
same disqualification. Mr. Paget again comes to my assistance with 
a lifelike description of a donnish clergyman. ‘For years he had 
been the Autocrat of All the Quadrangles. His word had been law— 
so pre-eminently so, that it had become quite natural to him to speak 
as if he had a hot potato in his mouth, and to walk as if Obedience were 
always preceding him with a silver poker. Scouts, and bedmakers, 
and undergraduates fled before his shadow. The world that could be 
ruled by being “crossed at the buttery,” fined, confined, discom- 
monsed, imposed, rusticated, expelled, lay at his mercy.’ To the 
pedagogic mind, authority is the one guiding principle of human 
life, and liberty the most pestilent of mischiefs ; and the promoted 
pedagogue carries these convictions with him to the episcopal 
throne or the canon’s stall. 

So much for the first of the two evils from which the Church just 
now is suffering ; and the second is like unto it. Is there such a word as 
Episcopolatry ? Certainly there is such a thing; and during the last 
few years it has made rapid strides. 

The whole Catholic revival in the Church of England had been 
effected by prolonged resistance to bishops. One has only to read 
the biographies of Archbishop Tait and Bishop Wilberforce to see 
how, point by point, everything that is most highly valued by 
Catholic Churchmen was denounced and opposed by the Episcopate 
of the day; and how, point by point, the Episcopate was overcome. 
Dr. Pusey told us long ago that Newman collapsed because he had 
relied on bishops, and that he himself had stood firm because he 
relied on the Church. Dr. Liddon used to say that the Founder of 
the Church must have known what was best for its government, 
‘but the advantages of the system are not obvious on the surface.’ 
But, in spite of all this experience the present generation, either 
ignorant or forgetful of the past, has rushed into the extreme of 
episcopolatry. Reverence for the office has degenerated into, 
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obsequiousness to the holder. It is regarded as sacrilege to affirm 
that ‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels.’ A bishop may call 
the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist ‘ Lutheran ;’ or fraternise with 
a Socinian blasphemer; or communicate in a Presbyterian kirk, or 
permit the re-marriage of the divorced in church; and yet, in 
each individual case, we are to declare that he is very wise, and very 
good, and very ‘honest’ and very ‘venerable;’ and take what he 
tells us as law, and regulate our faith and worship by his notions of 
what is right and becoming. One episcopolator lately affirmed in a 
newspaper that, as the Archbishops were understood to be considering 
the case for incense during the Whitsun‘holidays, their decision would 
be inspired by the Holy Ghost! Surely the force of unreason could 
no further go. 

For my own part, I confess that I am built on different lines, 
and some correspondence which I have lately seen, between two 
Bishops and their clergy, has reminded me forcibly of what Mr. 
T. W. Allies once wrote about his diocesan : 

I lived under what I will not call his crosier, but his stick. He had taken it 
from the civil ruler, and was bent on having it thought a crosier; but to me he 
used it as a pasha, simply for the baStinado. And, not being exactly made for a 


slave, I never conceived so great an antipathy for anyone’as for this brandisher of 
episcopal authority. 


I now proceed to trace the effect of these concurrent evils on the 
present condition of the Church, and to inquire how far the recent 
proceedings of our schoolmaster-Archbishop have affected the pro- 
spects of Disestablishment, or, as I prefer to call it, Liberation. 

Down to the 31st of July I had steadily refused to believe in 
‘The Crisis.’ Certainly there had been a bogus agitation, originated 
by Mr. Kensit, fomented by Sir William Harcourt and the Times, 
and encouraged by the moral cowardice of certain Bishops whose 
first article of faith is: J believe in an Established Church. But 
there was nothing which could be properly called a crisis. Now, 
however, a crisis, in its strictest sense of a determining or turning 
point, has arrived ; and it was createdjby the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on the 31st of July. 

On the 8th of February last the Archbishop announced that, 
acting on the direction given in the Preface to the Prayer-book, he 
would be prepared to hear cases where doubts had arisen about the 
proper mode of performing Divine service ; and that he would judge 
such cases with an open mind, disregarding even his own pre-con- 
ceived opinions. He was further understood to say that he would 
not consider himself bound by the decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. 

This offer was received with general (though by no means 
universal) approbation. Here at last, men said, is a chance of some- 
thing like a spiritual tribunal. The chief pastor of the Church of 
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England has volunteered to hear disputes about ritual, to consider 
the case on purely spiritual and ecclesiastical grounds, and to decide 
without reference to courts or Acts of Parliament. These things 
will, for the first time, be judged, not by man-made law, but by the 
custom of the Catholic Church in general, and the Church of England 
in particular. 

So his Grace’s offer was understood. Perhaps it ought not to 
have been so understood. Perhaps he did not intend it to be so 
understood. Perhaps those who so understood it were duly sanguine 
or simple. ‘“ Will you walk into my parlour?” said the spider to 
the fly.’ But, as a matter of fact, it was so understood ; and presently 
two clergymen were constrained to defend their ritual practices 
before the Archbishop, sitting in what he very properly said was not 
a court. I say ‘constrained,’ because Mr. Ram, having no doubts, 
declined to go to the Archbishop, and was sent, against his will, by 
the Bishop of Norwich, while Mr. Westall (as I understand) was 
over-persuaded by the Bishop of London, and endeavoured, too late, 
to withdraw his consent. The case for and against incense and 
the case for and against portable lights were exhaustively argued. 
Whether they were wisely or suitably presented I do not now stop 
to inquire. After a patient hearing, and a decent pause for con- 
sideration, the Archbishop issued his ‘Opinion’ on the 31st of July. 
We then learned, with inexpressible surprise, that his Grace had 
overridden all considerations of Catholic usage, ecclesiastical pro- 
priety, and the practice of the Church of England before and since 
the Reformation, and based his decision on an obsolete Act of 
Parliament, to which, at the time of passing, the Church was not a 
party. Had the Archbishop announced in February that this was 
to be his mode of procedure, his offer would have been received with 
the respect due to a good intention, but would have been practically 
disregarded. No one would have paid any more heed to it than to 
that allocution in which last autumn he essayed to define the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. Here is the sting of the matter. It shows 
the poisonous influence of Establishment on a good and spiritually- 
minded man. That the Archbishop should have promised an inde- 
pendent hearing and then decided the case by reference to the Act 
of Uniformity has, indeed, the effect of treachery. His Grace cannot 
object to that phrase, for it is his own. When, in 1861, he was 
championing Essays and Reviews against the Episcopal Bench, he 
wrote to Bishop Tait: ‘What you did had not the intention, but it 
had all the effect, of treachery.’ And again: ‘Such conduct has the 
effect (I expressly said not the intention) of treachery. ... I do 
not care for your severity. I do care for being cheated.’' What 
Dr. Temple said to Bishop Tait in 1861 we may, without offence, say 
to Archbishop Temple in 1899. For a Metropolitan to offer, or seem 

' See Archbishop Tait’s Life, vol. i. p. 298. 
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to offer, his priests a spiritual hearing, and then fob them off with 
a musty Act of Parliament, ‘has the effect (I expressly said not the 
intention) of treachery.’ 

But this is not all. The Record, which has special opportunities 
of knowing what passes in episcopal circles, has repeatedly declared 
that, long before the inquiry at Lambeth, the Bishops in private 
conclave had agreed to suppress ‘the use of incense. If this is true 
—and it has not been denied—the whole proceeding before the 
Archbishop was (to quote what was said of a more famous trial) 
‘a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.’ 

But, assuming that the Record is wrongly informed, and that the 
case was not prejudged, there was at any rate a complete misunder- 
standing on the part of Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram of the grounds on 
which their case was to be heard. ‘They expected spiritual hearing, 
and they got bad law. They ‘looked for judgment, but behold! 
oppression.” They cannot in reason, honour, or conscience be ex- 
pected to obey a ruling founded on principles which they repudiate 
and abjure. From the beginning of the hearing to the end, the 
Archbishop [I refer only to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
intervention of the Archbishop of York in the Southern Province was 
a mere intrusion | was; to use Mr. Ruskin’s admirable words, ‘ wrong 
with the intense wrongness which only an honest man can achieve 
who has taken a false turn of thought in the outset, and is following 
it, regardless of consequences.’ Professor Sanday has shown us that 
his history (to say nothing of his policy) was bad. Mr. Burnie has 
shown us that his law was bad, and that he has in sheer lightness of 
heart reversed a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench. Without 
touching such high matters, a mere layman may protest against his 
attempt to minimise the authority for incense by misquoting the 
language of George Herbert, and pooh-poohing the practice of Bishop 
Andrewes. 

To my brother-laymen whose minds have been distressed and 
whose worship is likely to be disfigured by this archiepiscopal 
‘opinion’ I have submitted before, and would submit again, the 
following considerations : 

(1) The Archbishop, by basing his opinion on an Act of Parlia- 
ment, has deprived it of all spiritual authority. 

(2) An Act of Parliament is not converted into a spiritual law by 
being ‘ prownulged’ by an Archbishop. For example, if the Archbishop 
‘promulged’ the Divorce Act, he would not make that Act part of 
the Divine law. 

(3) We affirm, with the 20th Article, that ‘the Church hath 
power to decree rites or ceremonies ;’ and we deny that the power 
to decree or to forbid rites or ceremonies pertains to the State. 

(4) If, as Canon Gore suggests, the Act of Uniformity is part of 
a contract between the Church and the State, we deny that the 
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Archbishop is the proper interpreter of it. The archiepiscopal 
office confers no competence to interpret Acts of Parliament. The 
function of interpreting Acts of Parliament belongs to courts 
of law. 

It certainly is no part of my duty to counsel the clergy; but I 
see that Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram have decided to give a technical 
compliance, and, in my humble judgment, they have done well. Tie 
fact that they consented, under whatever pressure, to be represented 
at Lambeth, differentiates their case from that of any other clergy- 
man. The usual outcry, half ignorant and half malicious, and old as 
the prosecution of Mr. Mackonochie, has been raised against equivoca- 
tion, evasion, dodgery, and the like. This is all stuff, and hypo- 
critical stuff as well. A spiritual judgment would have been very 
differently treated; but when was anything beyond a strict and 
literal obedience ever claimed for an Act of Parliament ? Mr. Westall 
and Mr. Ram are told that, because the Archbishop forbids incense 
during the service, they must not use it before the service. It 
would be as reasonable to tell a publican that, because the law 
compels him to close at 11 P.M., he ought to keep his house shut all 
day. These points, however, are only of limited and secondary 
importance. The real interest of the performance at Lambeth is 
that it has given a sensible impetus to the movement for Disestablish- 
ment. For many years I have maintained, as Mr. Mackonochie 
maintained before me, that Disestablishment (which of course would 
include the right of electing our own bishops) is our only way of 
escape from the mischiefs with which we are surrounded. I will not 
restate in detail my opinions, which were given in the February 
number of this Review. In quiet times, my fellow-Churchmen are 
very unwilling to face this remedy ; but the Archbishop has forced 
it on the attention, and in some cases on the acceptance, of many 
who have hitherto repudiated it. Men who, at episcopal bidding, 
laboured in 1895 to defeat the policy of Disestablishment are keenly 
alive to the fact that when it was a question of endowments, 
our Spiritual Fathers waxed eloquent on the continuity of the 
Church of England before and after the Reformation ; but that 
when the dignity of Eucharistic worship is at stake, they are quite 
content to make our ecclesiastical history begin in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Once again the voices, so long hushed, are heard. Once again 
men are saying that they will take the rules of their public worship, 
not from Parliamentary draftsmen, nor amateur lawyers, nor self- 
constituted popes, but only from the Church of England, exercising 
her just authority as part of ‘the Holy Church Universal.’ In a 
word Disestablishment was dead, and the proceedings at Lambeth 
have revived it. So may such performances ever prosper. 

I understand that the English Church Union will hold a public 
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meeting in London during the week of the Church Congress, and 
that the subject for discussion will be the bearing of the Archbishop’s 
‘Opinion’ on the life and work of the Church. I congratulate the 
Union on the boldness of its policy. It is worthy of Lord Halifax, 
who has not inherited the high temper and strong will of the 
historic Greys for nothing. At that meeting some voices will surely 
. heard for Disestablishment ; but I imagine that the more general 
demand will be for the restoration to‘the Church of her self-governing 
powers. What form are those powers to take ? 

Three centuries ago our forefathers threw off the yoke of the 
historic Papacy at Rome. Assuredly we are not going to submit 
to a brand-new papacy at Lambeth. The Bishops, as every 
Catholic gladly acknowledges, have their Divinely-given -preroga- 
tive of perpetuating the sacred ministry and guarding the deposit 
of Faith; but the constitution of the Catholic Church is not 
modelled on the type of an Oriental despotism, and ‘ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ Only a priest can break 
the Bread of Life and bind up the broken-hearted in the name 
of Christ; but it is not in archbishops, nor bishops, nor priests, 
isolated from the general body of the baptized, that the life 
of the Church resides. In one of the neglected masterpieces of 
English divinity, Bishop Moberly taught us that the clergy, in their 
threefold order, are the representatives and ministers of the Church 
at large, which is ‘the entire Spirit-bearing body’ of baptized 
persons ; and to no less an authority than that entire body can I, 
as a Catholic Churchman, look for the regulation of our English 
worship. 

It has [wrote Bishop Moberly] been generally held by theologians (excepting 
always those of the high Roman school) that the retrospective acceptance of the 
whole Church, including lay-people as well as clergy, is necessary in order to 
give conciliar decrees their full cecumenical character and weight. This view—the 
view of Gerson and his friends at Constance, and of the Gallican Church; of 
Archbishop Laud, and the Anglican High Church ; of ‘ Janus’ in modern Catholic 
Germany—involves the truth for which I desire to contend; and, borrowing the 
sentiment of my dear friend the late Rev. John Keble, I venture to say that, if 
the assent of the lay-people is thus necessary, even in the highest of all instances, 
the settlement of the Faith, it is matter, not of principle but of convenience and 
wisdom, to settle at what point, and in what proportion, this Christian counsel 
shall be listened to and acknowledged. . . . The full co-operation of the laity of 
the Church—not as a matter of benevolence or bounty, but as a matter of debt 


and duty—is not more absolutely necessary in practice than it is indispensable i in 
theory to the full power and efficacy of the Church.* 


Those wise words were written in full view of the difficulties of 
the Irish Church, then just disestablished, and ‘ suddenly deprived,’ 
as the Bishop said, ‘ of the orderly but somewhat enervating direction 
of State control.’ The principle which they express may, I think, 


* Preface to the Second Edition (1869) of Bishop Moberly’s Bampton Lectures. 
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excellently serve for:the guidance of the Church of England, when 
at length she makes up her mind to free herself. from Acts of 
Uniformity and Church Discipline Bills and Archiepiscopal mis- 
rulings and State-made bishops ; from the interference of outsiders, 
and the worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the Man in 
the Street ; and all the degrading incidents in which Establishment 
has involved her. 
GEORGE W. E. RwvssELL. 





